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TO THE RUSSIAN SOLDIER 


By Lronm ANDREEV 


OLDIER, what hast thou been under Nicholas the Sec- 

ond? Thou hast been a slave of the autocrat. Con- 

science, honor, love for the people, were beaten out of thee in 
merciless training by whip and stick. 

“Kill thy father and thy mother if they raise their hands 
against me,” commanded the autocrat,—and thou becamest 
a parricide. 

“Kill thy brother and thy sister, thy dearest friend and 
everyone who raises a hand against me,” commanded the 
autocrat,—and thou didst kill thy brother and thy dearest 
friend, and becamest like Cain, shedding the blood of 
thy kin. 

When the gray coats appeared in the streets and the rifles 
and bayonets glittered—we knew what that meant: it was 
death stalking! It meant death to those innocent and 
hungry ones who thirsted for brighter life and raised their 
voices bravely against the tyrant. It meant death, destruc- 
tion, peril, tears, and horror. Thou wast terrible, Soldier! 

But thou wast brave in the field, Russian Soldier... . 
Thou wast a martyr, but thou wast never a traitor, nor a 
coward, Soldier! 

The Russian people loved thee secretly for this and waited 
for thy awakening. . . . They called to thee: “Come to us, 
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beloved brother! Come to thy people. The people are 
waiting for thee!” 

Soldier, what hast thou been in the days of the Revo- 
lution ? 

Thou hast been our love, our happiness, our pride. We 
did not know as yet who thou wast. We were still in dread 
of the gray coats, we still mistrusted the dashing cossacks. 
And dost thou remember, Soldier, how the heart of the 
people leaped when the first blow of the cossack’s sabre fell 
not on the head of his brother but on that of the policeman- 
executioner? Dost thou remember it? 

But still we were not able to believe. Already our hearts 
were overcome with joy, happiness took our breath away, 
but still we did not believe. How is it possible to believe all 
at once in freedom? 

Yet the soldiers are bringing it with them! They are 
coming, stalwart, brave, beautiful, in their armed power. 
They are coming to give their life for freedom. As yet they 
themselves do not know whether they are all awakened. The 
Tsar’s hirelings shoot at them from the roofs and from 
behind street corners. The soldiers expect only death, yet 
they are coming, stalwart, brave, beautiful! 

Then we believed them. The throne of the Romanovs 
cracked with a noise heard throughout the world. For the 
first time in our life soldiers’ bullets sang a new song—not 
the song of death, of shame, and of degradation, but the 
wonderful song of freedom and of joy. .. . 

And what hast thou become now, Soldier? 

When cursing, drunken, thou didst come tearing down 
peaceful streets in thy automobiles, threatening women and 
children with guns, bragging, debauching, swearing the 
basest of oaths—didst thou hear the answer of the people?’ 
“Be accursed! Be accursed!’ Thou didst shoot in mad 
frenzy, and the people yelled fearlessly to thee: “Be 
accursed !” 
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Scoundrel! With quick-firing guns didst thou threaten: 
vet invalids, old men, and women grabbed at thy rifle with 
their bare hands and tore it away from thee. And thou 
didst give it away, overcome with shame, helpless, sweating, 
ugly. 

Soldier! How many didst thou kill in those days? How 
many orphans hast thou made? How many bereaved 
mothers hast thou left inconsolable? Dost thou hear the 
words that their lips whisper? The lips from which thou 
hast banished forever the smile of happiness’—“Murderer, 
Murderer!” 

But what of mothers? What of orphans? A moment 
came unforeseen and still more terrible. Thou hast betrayed 
Russia. Thou hast thrown thy native land that nourished 
thee under the feet of the enemy, thou Soldier, our sole 
defense! 

Everything is entrusted to thee: the life and welfare of 
Russia; our fields and forests; our peaceful rivers; our 
villages and cities; our temples and those who are praying 
in them. 

And all this thou hast betrayed, Soldier!—the quiet fields, 
and the young, buoyant liberty. Behind thy back grain 
was ripening in the fields—Russia’s sacred treasury; now 
the Germans will reap it. Under thy protection the people 
were working in their villages; now they are running along 
all the highways, leaving dead in their wake. Children and 
old men are weeping—they have no roof over their heads, 
no home, only death staring into their faces. 

Ah! how thou didst run from the enemy, Russian Soldier! 
Never before has the world seen such a rout, such a mob of 
traitors. It knew the one Judas, while here were tens of 
thousands of Judases running past each other, galloping, 
throwing down rifles, quarrelling, and still boasting of their 
“meetings.” What are they hurrying for? They hurry to 
betray their native land. They do not even wait for the 
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Germans to shoot, so great is their haste to betray Russia, 
so ready are they to deliver her almost by force into the hands 
of the astounded enemy. 

And what hast thou done to thy officers, Soldier? See, 
what piles of them lie in the fields appealing to the all- 
merciful and all-forgiving God with their still, sightless eyes! 
They called thee—thou didst not obey. They went alone to 
their death—and they died. They died, Soldier! 

And what hast thou done to thy comrades? Traitor! 
Dost thou see their bodies? Dost thou see the ditches where 
careless German hands have thrown them? It is thou who 
didst kill them! 

But look ahead of thee, Soldier! Dost thou see that ter- 
rible structure that is being erected in Russia? 

It is the scaffold. 

And for whom is it? For thee, Soldier! For thee, traitor 
and coward, who hast betrayed Russia and her liberty. Thou 
seest, but thou dost not understand as yet. Thou dost not 
understand our sorrow. 

Was Russia not happy in having destroyed the scaffold 
as it seemed forever, and in giving its accursed memory to 
oblivion. But now it grows again, unwelcome, sinister, evil, 
like the shadows of night. 

Thou hast torn the body of Russia. Now thou desirest 
to tear her heart and soul—thou, Soldier. 

Thou, Soldier, whom we loved and whom we still love. 

Arise !—Look at thy country which is calling in distress. 

Awake!—If cruel fate has no laurels of victory in store 
for thee, put the crown of thorns on thy head. Through it 
thou shalt find expiation, through it thou shalt regain our 
love. 

Russia is dying, Russia is calling to thee: 

“Arise, dear Soldier!” 









































AMERICA’S PLACE IN THE WORLD 
By Gerorce Lovis BEER 


NY consideration of America’s present and future part 
A in international affairs must be based upon some more 
or less precise visualization of the post-bellum world that is 
being engendered in the present agonizing travail. In turn, 
this involves some definite estimate of the military outcome 
of the war and of the terms of its settlement. ‘Thus, the 
entire discussion must be largely hazardous guess-work 
based upon equally perilous prophecies. Yet, while it is 
futile to attempt to tear asunder the veil that hides the 
inscrutable future, we can lift the baffling covering here and 
there and can catch occasional glimpses through its rents. 
The experience of the past also furnishes some clues, and 
current developments afford many indications. If we are 
to be masters of our fates and not underlings plodding along 
a road made for us by mere circumstances or by the decisions 
of others, we must face the realities of the existing situation 
and prepare betimes for those of the dimly discerned future. 

In spite of the failure to establish a super-state authority 
and the effective rule of a broad common law over all man- 
kind, the states forming the unorganized world community 
are in normal times of peace bound together by an intricate 
network of treaties, by more or less well-defined customs, 
and by a rigid code of etiquette. Under the surface lie, 
apparently dormant but oftentimes seething, not only inter- 
state rivalries, but also many acute problems whose actual 
import transcends the state’s limits, yet whose adjustment 
cannot be brought before an international conference without 
violating the jealously guarded sovereignty of the modern 
state. One effect of war, and especially of a general war, 
is to brush away the reticences of international punctilio and 
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to throw into the red-hot alembic the greater part of these 
vexatious problems, both those that are regarded as essen- 
tially international in scope and also many that are deemed 
to be purely domestic. The contestants are, as it were, in 
the unhistorical state of nature described by Hobbes, and 
each belligerent becomes necessarily the ally of the malcon- 
tent groups within the opponent’s body politic. These dis- 
satisfied elements, again, see in a world in ferment their 
opportunity to redress their more or less valid grievances 
and to attain their more or less selfish ambitions. Thus 
what was predominantly academic may suddenly become a 
political possibility. Once the hounds are unleashed, their 
course is most uncertain. 

At the outbreak of the great war no one foresaw its future 
vast extension nor the fact that it would make possible the 
settlement of a very large part of those questions that were 
producing unrest. With its extension new issues have arisen 
and, furthermore, with the course of naval and military 
events, the emphasis upon the various issues has shifted and 
will continue to shift. Thus, the question of re-establishing 
a united Poland out of the constituent elements of the 
nation under Russian, Austrian, and German rule, has 
gradually emerged as one of the large issues, although at 
the outset of the war it was apparently very remote from the 
sphere of practical politics. Similarly, the future destinies 
of many countries—Lithuania, Courland, Rumania, Arme- 
nia, Mesopotamia, and Palestine—have gradually been 
brought either within or close to the range of the arbitrament 
by force. It is, however, highly essential for Americans to 
remember that above all the multitudinous issues of minor 
importance, is one great issue which must determine their 
foreign policy if it is not to go astray. 

It is in general recognized that German ambitions looked 
towards both the East and the West and that the funda- 
mental German purpose was to build upon the basis of an 
established military hegemony over Europe a world-wide 
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empire that would rival, if not overthrow, the British Com- 
monwealth. This purpose is quite frankly revealed in 
Prince von Biilow’s illuminating account of his stewardship 
of German foreign affairs. In their intense hostility to the 
influence of this far-flung empire, German publicists and 
statesmen, with true insight into ultimate realities, were wont 
to regard all the English-speaking peoples as one great 
cultural aggregate constituting a barrier to the spread of 
Deutschtum. Thus, it was recently stated in an inspired 
discussion of the German Emperor’s attempts in 1904 and 
1905 to form a coalition of Germany, Russia, and France 
against the British Empire, that “even at that time the 
Kaiser fully appreciated the fact that the Anglo-Saxon 
world was the enemy of the European Continent and that 
England would move every possible lever to prevent such 
a fundamental continental agreement as the Kaiser had in 
mind.” 

Every effort was made by Germany to drive a wedge 
between the two political branches of the English-speaking 
people. But, in the end, it was only Germany’s arrogant 
defiance of American rights that converted their cultural 
unity into political co-operation in joint defense of a common 
cause. Since America’s entrance into the war, it has become 
increasingly apparent that all the English-speaking peoples 
have a common destiny and that the forcible disruption of 
the British Empire would be a portentous blow to the United 
States. The immediate danger to this commonwealth was 
eliminated by the British navy’s assured control of the sea 
and by the battle of the Marne. But the menace still exists 
and will become even more serious in the future if Germany 
should by any chance escape clear-cut defeat. Should the 
Central European bloc remain intact and should the peace 
treaty leave the Teuton empires predominant in the Balkans 
and masters of a nominally independent Poland, it requires 
but little perspicacity to see that the settlement would be 
immediately disastrous to the liberties of Europe and prob- 
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ably in the end also to those of the whole world. With the 
added economic resources and with millions of subject peo- 
ples available for her armies, Germany would be supreme in 
Europe. , There would be but scant freedom of decision for 
France and Italy, not to mention Holland, Switzerland, and 
the Scandinavian states. Nor would there be anything to 
prevent Germany from building a vast armada with which 
to challenge anew, and possibly under better auspices, the 
position of the English-speaking peoples throughout the 
world. This duel would unquestionably be renewed unless 
the British Commonwealth and the United States were fully 
and betimes prepared to play their joint defensive part. 

The first years of the war demonstrated that the British 
Commonwealth was for the time being to remain intact and 
that, indeed, it would emerge from the conflict with stronger 
spiritual foundations and with a more cohesive organization. 
While this issue was definitely eliminated in’ so far as the 
immediate future was concerned, there remained and still 
remains the question of German domination over Europe. 
All other questions must be subsidiary to this major issue, 
but their solution in accordance with liberal principles in 
itself involves the complete nullification of Germany’s ambi- 
tious aims. The settlement of the various problems arising 
from suppressed and exploited nationalities implies the 
unequivocal defeat of Germany. Only a clear-cut victory 
will enable the Entente to draw a map of Europe that will 
mean a riddance of the evils inherited from an undemocratic 
dynastic past. A negotiated peace between unbeaten equals 
cannot but portend the continuation of Europe’s division 
into two armed camps and the persistence, probably in an 
aggravated form, of the Balkan, Jugo-Slav, Czecho-Slovak, 
and Polish problems. 

Hence the firm determination of President Wilson and the 
Entente statesmen to persist until economic strangulation 
and military pressure have brought conclusive victory. But 
the mere will to victory is unfortunately not sufficient. 
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Strenuous efforts will be required before this goal is reached. 
It would be folly to ignore the fact that so far Germany 
has not been concretely beaten. Her forces are in pos- 
session of most valuable territorial pawns and must be dis- 
lodged by direct or indirect means. If we attempt to view 
the military situation by itself, artificially isolated from the 
vitally connected economic and moral factors, we perceive 
that there are two outstanding uncertainties, a minor and a 
major one. The former is the shifting relation between 
offense and defense, and the latter is Russia’s problematical 
part. 

In 1902, a few years after the publication of Bloch’s 
famous book on the future of war, a French military student, 
Colonel Emile Mayer, argued that, as a result of the 
increased strength of the defensive, battles of movement 
would be transformed into siege operations with nearly 
absolute immobility of the opposing fronts. Provided the 
flanks were well protected from a turning action and 
both sides were well equipped with men and material, this 
immobility, he insisted, would continue. The virtual dead- 
lock would end, he claimed and still claims, only in conse- 
quence of extraneous circumstances and conditions—such as, 
military events in an entirely distinct field, a decline in 
morale, internal disturbances, lack of men and supplies, or 
financial and economic difficulties. But it is a question 
whether the military superiority of the defensive is not here 
exaggerated. As Mr. H. G. Wells has brilliantly demon- 
strated, the offensive in this war has been steadily gaining 
upon the defensive, as a result of more and better artillery, 
as well as of aerial observations. This advance of the offen- 
sive was visible on the Somme in the 1916 campaign. But 
this growing superiority is not irresistible and, in the present 
“war of positions” on the western front, progress is slow. 
Yet it is possible, entirely apart from factors other than 
purely military ones, that the Allies will in time be able to 
drive the German forces from Belgium and France, and even 
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from Alsace-Lorraine. The Allied offensive of 1917 did not 
have a fair trial, as the virtual armistice on the eastern front 
enabled Germany to concentrate her most effective divisions 
in the west and to devote her economic resources to the sup- 
plies required there and for the Italian campaign. 

The great military uncertainty is not the relative strength 
of defense and offense, but the future part of Russia. If we 
take into consideration merely military factors, it is evident 
that an absolutely decisive victory is largely contingent upon 
Russia’s ability to reconstruct her partially demoralized 
army and to rehabilitate her disorganized industrial system. 
When we remember the successes gained by the soldiers of 
Revolutionary France in 1792 over Prussia and Austria, it 
would be folly to dismiss such recuperation as impossible. 
The leader of the defeated army, the Duke of Brunswick, 
did not need this bitter experience to teach him to recognize 
“the immense forces, the unknown strength, which lay behind 
the apparent confusion of things in France.” Lack of such 
clarity of vision may to-day be the cause of some undue 
pessimism regarding Russia’s future part in the war. At 
all events, it is somewhat encouraging that many Russians, 
who eight months ago were clamoring for a separate peace, 
now realize acutely that the fate of the Revolution depends 
upon the defeat of Germany. Their dread at present is 
that a peace in the near future would leave Germany not 
only in possession of Poland, but also of many Russian 
provinces, and would doom the Revolution by making it 
synonymous with national humiliation and disaster. 

If military factors alone were considered, such apprehen- 
sions would not appear to be altogether so unreasonable. 
Regarded solely as a military question, it is doubtful if 
Germany can be so decisively beaten in the field that a new 
Europe may be created unless the Russian army is capable 
of a vigorous offensive. It is quite possible that the German 
armies in the west will ultimately be driven back to their 
frontiers; but, if at the end of that more or less prolonged 
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process Germany still retained control over her allies and 
they together still occupied Poland and Serbia, as well as 
large sections of Russia and Rumania, the settlement might 
have to be made largely on the war-map—were it not for 
other factors. Some of these factors are most difficult to 
gauge. 

The most essential facts as to the internal condition of 

yermany are naturally carefully concealed by the authorities. 

It is quite plain that her man-power is being steadily drained 
and also that her material resources, both for sustaining the 
civil population and for supplying the armed forces, are 
nearing depletion. The cracks cannot be altogether hidden, 
but whether they are of such extent and depth as to make a 
collapse imminent is far from clear. With her allies, the 
situation is probably even worse; but history affords many 
instances—notably that of the South during the Civil War— 
of military resistance continuing after the limit of exhaustion 
had apparently been reached. 

Even more uncertain is the social and political situation in 
Germany. The Russian Revolution has had repercussions 
throughout all Europe, in Italy, France, and England, as 
well as in the Central Empires. In Austria, the ferment 
is conspicuously active, and the open discontent of her sub- 
ject nationalities may yet cause a breakdown of the military 
machine. In Germany, also, considerable unrest is manifest. 
There is growing dissatisfaction with the autocratic, militar- 
istic, and bureaucratic régime, and a serious attempt is being 
made to raise the Reichstag from the level of a mere organ 
of criticism and restraint. The war, with its immense losses 
and continuous privations, may possibly in the end produce 
a social upheaval. But this is improbable in the case of a 
people so well disciplined and so largely convinced that it is 
fighting a defensive war. As its able-bodied manhood is 
with the colors, the revolt would not only have to gain the 
support of the army, but it would also have to emanate in 
large part from this unlikely source. 
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While the internal condition of Germany—economic, 
social, and political—constitutes a most uncertain factor in 
estimating the duration and outcome of the war, another set 
of economic forces can have a determining influence. As the 
German military expert, General von Freytag-Loringhoven 
has frankly admitted, “the strategical situation is conditioned 
by the world economic situation.” Beyond peradventure, 
Germany has almost exhausted her accumulated stock of raw 
supplies, and, in many instances, she has even converted 
manufactured goods into raw materials for munitions of war. 
Industry is completely upon a war basis. The people have 
been on short rations and have had to do without many 
things that are deemed essential by civilized man. As soon 
as peace is re-established, Germany will have to replenish 
these depleted stocks in order to restore the vitality of her 
people through increase of consumption, and also in order 
to start again the wheels of normal industry. Vast imports 
will be necessary. To pay for them Germany will at the 
outset have little to export. Before the export trade can be 
revived, the necessary raw materials must be imported. 
Hence credit must be secured in foreign markets by indi- 
viduals, or governmental loans must be floated abroad. If 
the peace terms are not satisfactory to the Allies and vir- 
tually the entire world should remain alienated from Ger- 
many, this will be exceedingly difficult, except possibly at 
exorbitant rates. Hence, from this standpoint alone, the 
urgent necessity of a conciliatory attitude on the part of 
Germany. But even if Germany could by hook or crook 
find means to pay for the essential supplies, it is highly 
improbable that the Allies would permit Germany to secure 
them unless the settlement of the war met their views. 

There is a world-wide scarcity of raw materials, and the 
Allies not only control many of those most essential, but also 
all means of access to them. Unless Germany agrees to a 
satisfactory settlement, they are in a position to deny to her 
their surplus food-stuffs, their copper, cotton, tin, jute, rub- 
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ber, silk, wool, tea, coffee, and cocoa—to mention only some 
of these materials. Germany cannot demobilize her armies 
or revive her export trade unless the needed supplies are 
secured. In other words, not alone the speed of Germany’s 
recuperation but the very process itself depends upon the 
disposition that the Allies make of the supplies controlled 
by them. By firmly pressing this advantage they should 
be able to force from Germany the necessary territorial 
concessions in Europe, even if the victory in the field be 
incomplete. 

Germany’s public men are becoming more and more con- 
scious of the power of this adverse leverage. It was plainly 
in Dr. Dernburg’s mind six months ago when he advocated 
a negotiated peace. He then said: “The Central Powers 
have used up their natural resources to a greater extent than 
the Entente. . . . There will be an immeasurable and world- 
wide hunger for raw materials and commodities of all 
kinds. . . . All countries will compete for raw materials.” 
In view of this menacing situation, Friedrich Naumann has 
virtually abandoned the project of an economically self-suffi- 
cient Mitteleuropa. Dr. Michaelis, in his speech on July 19, 
1917, in connection with the Reichstag’s peace formula, 
referred directly to this situation when he said: “Peace must 
offer the foundations of a lasting reconciliation of nations. 
It must, as expressed in your resolution, prevent nations 
from being plunged into further enmity through economic 
blockades and provide a safeguard so that the league in arms 
of our opponents may not develop into an economic offensive 
alliance against us.” 

In President Wilson’s reply of August 27, 1917, to the 
Pope’s peace proposals, there was a definite allusion to the 
possibilities of the economic situation when he declared that 
“no peace can rest securely upon political or economic restric- 
tions meant to benefit some nations and cripple or embarrass 
others.” And there was further a distinct warning to Ger- 
many when he added later that peace should rest upon the 
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rights of peoples “to a participation upon fair terms in the 
economic opportunities of the world, the German people of 
course included, if they will accept equality and not seek 
domination.” The Allies are fighting to oppose the desires 
of the German government, but they have in their hands the 
means of opposing the needs of the German people. If the 
same leaders continue in control and still cling to their policy 
of open and veiled annexations, these means will have to be 
used. It is for Germany to decide whether she will abandon 
her doctrines of ascendancy and her dreams of world power 
or have her economic rehabilitation and development 
retarded and frustrated. The alternatives are most clearly 
defined. 

These varied factors—the general military situation, the 
economic, social, and political conditions within the Central 
Empires, and the overhanging dread of the combined 
economic power of the Allies—will determine Germany’s 
attitude at the peace conference. Unless there is the unex- 
pected volte-face produced by a social revolution, no sincere 
attention will be paid by her representatives to the claims of 
nationalism nor to the Wilsonian code of international right. 
Germany will hold whatever she can, and will make conces- 
sions only in return for concrete advantages to herself. 
Considerations of power and prestige alone will determine 
her decisions, and in this course she will have the general 
approval of her citizenry, who for generations have been 
indoctrinated with the principles of the most self-regarding 
nationalism and have become ardent votaries of organized 
force. 

Thus it is quite obvious that, unless Germany is decisively 
beaten, all the radiant dreams of a better international future 
will turn into hideous nightmares. Very many of the ques- 
tions that were causing unrest in eastern Europe will have 
to remain unsolved, and there will be but little prospect of 
establishing an effective super-national organization for their 
future pacific settlement. If six of the eight great powers 
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in conjunction with a number of lesser states are not able to 
restrain the Central Empires and to make their will effective, 
the project of an inclusive league of nations to ensure peace 
and justice must be still-born; all hope of disarmament 
must for the time being vanish, and the world of the near 
future will continue to be divided into two entrenched 
camps continuously en vedette, expecting at any moment 
a renewal of the internecine struggle. 

Two clearly defined alternatives are presented to the 
United States: a premature peace negotiated between 
unbeaten equals, which will not remedy the evils from which 
the war sprang and which will lead to even more extensive 
armaments, culminating in all probability in a further ordeal 
by battle; or a conclusive vindication of public right and 
international good faith. This vindication can be attained 
only by a complete dedication to this purpose, by full mobil- 
ization of the country’s economic resources, by the develop- 
ment of its military strength, and by a judicious but 
unflinching use of the potent economic weapons that the 
Entente jointly holds. 

The English-speaking democracies of the world are 
becoming more and more the mainstay of the coalition 
against Germany. The strength of Great Britain has been 
fully developed and is being exerted; that of the United 
States has not been nearly so completely organized. The 
Administration realizes the gravity of the general situation 
and the imperative necessity for a decisive military victory. 
“Peace without victory” has either been discreetly relegated 
to the dust-bin of misleading phrases or is being interpreted 
to exclude only a “militaristic peace” with punitive and vin- 
dictive damages imposed upon the vanquished. Yet to the 
people as a whole, the war is something remote and unreal, 
and the disastrous consequences of an indecisive issue are not 
generally grasped. 

The conflict, with its hideous brutalities inflicted upon 
combatant and civilian, has greatly aggravated national 
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antagonisms. It has, if only temporarily, disrupted the 
fundamental unity of mankind. The consciousness of nation- 
ality has been heightened, and in many instances feelings 
have been polarized in accordance with mere racial origins. 
Between the two groups of belligerents lies a deep abyss. 
On the other hand, the peoples ranged upon either side have, 
in general, been more closely drawn together. There are 
distinct indications that new unities are in process of forma- 
tion and that the relations between the English-speaking 
peoples, those between the Teutons of Germany and their 
fellows of Austria, and those between the Latin peoples of 
France and Italy will be closer than ever before. 

Probably few who look forward to the universal rule of 
law as the embodiment of reason and justice will deny 
that this ultimate goal is attainable only in a world state 
embracing all mankind. Every constructive international 
policy must have this final end in view. Progress in this 
direction has hitherto come from the combination of ever 
larger political aggregates. This development is destined 
to go on, as it is the surest method of substituting law for 
violence. Hence, the true internationalist should not only 
welcome but further the formation of such large political 
systems, provided the process is voluntary and ample 
opportunity is given for the development of their constituent 
groups. When based upon the desire and necessity for 
co-operation, the former even more than the latter, these vast 
commonwealths have solid foundations. But if imbued with 
the doctrines of ascendancy and the creed of racialism, result- 
ing in the political and economic exploitation of subject 
nationalities and their cultural subjection to a dominant 
group, they denote regression to the ephemeral military 
empires of the past. 

The official international programme of the Administra- 
tion is to lend its aid to the establishment of a league of 
nations to ensure justice and peace throughout the world. 
Whether this league is to include all the belligerents or 
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merely the members of the Entente, who are now in fact a 
league to enforce peace, is a moot point. The decision will 
probably depend upon the degree of Germany’s conversion 
from its non-moral international code. It is quite apparent 
that the more comprehensive this projected league is, the less 
initial vitality it will have. Its effectiveness will vary 
directly in proportion to the reciprocal confidence of its mem- 
bers. But if the league does not include both sets of bellig- 
erents, the world will continue to be divided into two hostile 
camps and there will be no mechanism ultimately to reunite 
it after the memory of present injuries has become somewhat 
dimmer. It is quite possible that this scheme points to one 
of the many indirect roads that lead ultimately to the world 
state. | 
But whether such an inclusive league be formed or not, 
it is beyond question that the fundamental factors in the 
international future will be the democratic alliances and 
co-operative relations that are developing from the neces- 
sities of the war itself and the demands of reconstruction 
after its close. It is becoming more and more evident to 
thinking Americans that a close political understanding and 
some form of co-operative association between all the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples is essential for their own welfare and 
for that of the world as well. Apart from the fundamental 
unity of their civilizations and apart from the virtual identity 
of their political ideals, the existing situation and its inevitable 
developments are producing this outcome. If the British 
Commonwealth and the United States are to emerge vic- 
torious from the struggle, they must co-operate closely. 
And, after its conclusion, they will have to remain intimately 
associated, not alone to prevent a recurrence of the catas- 
trophe, but also to supervise the reconstruction of a war- 
harassed world. 

Both branches of the widespread English-speaking people 
depend largely, though in very unequal degrees, upon sea 
power. This inequality is, however, being steadily lessened. 
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Not only is the sea-borne trade of the United States rapidly 
becoming a very important factor in the national economy, 
but the exigencies of the situation are forcing the creation 
of a large mercantile marine. In this time of general 
deficiency the scarcest things are ships, and the dearth is 
bound to continue for some time after the war’s conclusion. 
Considerably over one-half, possibly two-thirds, of the 
world’s merchant tonnage will then be under the American 
and the British flags. If there is not to be a haphazard and 
wasteful resumption of trade, the entire question of ocean 
transport—its rates, conditions, and allocation to different 
routes—will have to be handled by international agencies. 
The decisive voice in these far-reaching arrangements will 
naturally rest with those who not only own the major part 
of the tonnage but also control a large share of the port and 
coaling facilities the world over. The closest co-operation 
will be essential both in this respect and also in regard to the 
distribution of supplies. 

The shortage of supplies will be almost as great as is 
that of ships, and here again the United States and the 
British Commonwealth will control the bulk of the sorely 
needed raw materials. The world cannot be reconstructed 
without their gold, cotton, wool, copper, rubber, jute, tin, 
and oils. Entirely apart from the question whether it will 
be necessary to prevent an obdurate Germany from securing 
access to these essential supplies, the distribution cannot be 
left to uncontrolled private agencies. The unregulated 
scramble to procure them would result in soaring prices and 
economic chaos. Not only will price regulation have to be 
continued, but the distribution of supplies among the various 
countries will have to be controlled by international agencies. 
Here again the United States and the British Common- 
wealth will have to co-operate actively, and with them will 
rest the major decisions. 

Another vital and quite unprecedented factor will also 
give the English-speaking peoples a predominant economic 
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position in the world and will likewise make further close 
co-operation highly advisable. Due to the methods of 
financing the war, there is developing an international situa- 
tion which is so different in degree as to be entirely different 
in kind from anything in the past. Hitherto, it has been 
quite customary for the citizens of one country to own prop- 
erty in another country and to hold blocks of a foreign gov- 
ernment’s loans. What is now happening is something 
quite distinct. In both groups of belligerents, that member 
of the coalition most advanced financially and industrially is 
supplying its associates with stores for which payment is 
deferred to a later period. Instead of the individual or the 
government of one state owing money to the individual in 
another, government lends to government. The group as 
a whole, the state itself, is indebted to another state. Thus 
Austria-Hungary, Turkey, and Bulgaria owe unknown 
amounts to Germany. Until America’s belligerency, Great 
Britain was the main financier of the Entente combination. 
Since then, the United States has assumed a very consider- 
able share of this burden and has made advances to the 
Allies at the monthly rate of somewhat over four hundred 
million dollars to pay for supplies purchased here. If the 
war should last through the summer of 1918 and the financ- 
ing should continue at the same rate, the United States 
government would then find itself a creditor of various 
European states to the extent of about seven billion dollars. 

Of this amount about one-half would be Great Britain’s 
share. But, in turn, she would be in a position similar 
to that of the United States. During the first three 
years of the war, Great Britain advanced to her Allies and 
Dominions a trifle less than six billion dollars, of which the 
share of the Dominions was 730 millions. As England is 
still supplying stores to the Allies, these advances are being 
continued, on approximately the same scale. Thus, if the 
war should end after the 1918 campaign, both the United 
States and Great Britain would then have owing to them by 
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various continental European states, principally Russia, 
Italy, and France, the huge sum of roughly ten billion dol- 
lars. The effect of this upon international relations is quite 
incalculable. There are many possible interactions. But, 
unquestionably, this situation, in which various European 
states will owe to Great Britain over six billion dollars and to 
the United States about three and a half billions, while Great 
Britain will in turn owe to the United States three and a 
half billions, will increase the already great economic inter- 
dependence between the English-speaking peoples and will 
give them an unprecedentedly influential position in world 
affairs. 

Thus, no matter what the exact terms of the future peace 
may be, intimate co-operation of the United States and the 
British Commonwealth will be imperative throughout the 
more or less prolonged period of reconstruction. It is like- 
wise self-evident that the less radically the German menace 
is eliminated, the more necessary will be the continued asso- 
ciation of the world’s democracies; for their freedom will 
still remain in jeopardy. The corner stone of such a defen- 
sive group in the future, as in the present, must be the sea 
power and economic resources of the associated English- 
speaking peoples. The strength and stability of the group 
as a whole, as well as its effectiveness as a warning to future 
aggressors, will vary in direct proportion to the closeness of 
the ties binding together the culturally kindred bloc within it. 
This association of the English-speaking peoples will not be 
based upon hostility to Germany, but must rest, in part at 
least, upon something radically different—upon Germany’s 
avowed hostile purposes against the position that centuries 
of laborious pioneer work have given to these peoples 
throughout the world. The moral value of this combination 
in defense of hard-earned rights is far other than one based 
upon active hostility. All arguments against it on such a 
score neglect this vital distinction and contain the error 
satirized in the French saying, “Cet animal est trés méchant; 
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quand on l’attaque, il se défend.” Nor is there any concrete 
validity in the argument that such an association will induce 
the formation of counter alliances. This contention ignores 
the vitally fundamental fact that such an opposing group is 
already established in Central Europe. Unless this alliance 
is disrupted or rendered innocuous, it will tend to be stronger 
in the future, and the barrier to the most imperious of its 
many wants will still be the position that the English-speak- 
ing peoples have slowly earned for themselves in America, 
Africa, and Asia. 

Even if the Allied aims were fully attained, even if Ger- 
many were to become a democracy, it does not in the least 
follow that these world-wide ambitions would be abandoned 
overnight. The German people as a whole have become so 
imbued with the creed of racial superiority and the correla- 
tive doctrines of ascendancy, these concepts have become so 
firmly imbedded in the nation’s thought by two generations 
of systematic teaching, that only a signal defeat or the men- 
ace of overwhelming economic power will in the end demon- 
strate that they are inconsistent with the fundamental needs 
of modern civilization and cannot be tolerated by an inter- 
dependent world. In all countries the war has produced a 
distinct antinomy. On the one hand, it has emphasized the 
unlimited nature of the individual’s obligation to the state; 
but, at the same time, and in spite of the intense bitterness 
of national feelings, it has led to a realization of the fact that 
there is a community of states, however completely unorgan- 
ized it be, and that the state cannot continue to be the ulti- 
mate political reality. “Patriotism is not enough.” The 
individual, while freely offering his life in defense of his 
country, is at times keenly aware of this disharmony and 
inwardly protests against it. Not infrequently he revolts 
against what are often the more or less remote, and to him 
even mysterious, forces that compel him to abandon a peaceful 
life and to take his place in the field of battle. The fact that 
he is not master of his fate is a constant irritant and has led 
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to widespread dissatisfaction with the state itself. Its moral 
authority has been somewhat undermined. The established 
political and social order is being widely questioned. This 
revolutionary leaven is working most conspicuously in Rus- 
sia, but it is in varying degrees active elsewhere. It has 
combined with the agony of the most destructive of wars to 
produce a notable increase in the pacific temper of all peoples 
and a growing distrust of aggressive imperialism even when 
disguised as manifest destiny or as national mission. In 
the prospect that this spirit will also ultimately permeate 
Germany and her allies lies the chief hope of a sounder com- 
prehensive international system in the more or less distant 
future. 

How far or how near be that day no one can tell, but it is 
apparently not in sight. The peace terms will be the result- 
ant of many inter-acting and opposing forces, but the 
predominant influences will be the war-map throughout the 
world and the economic weapons that the Allies hold in 
reserve. Even were the terms such as to denote a distinct 
thwarting of German ambitions, the result would not be 
satisfactory unless the German military machine were dis- 
credited at home and its prestige abroad undermined. It is 
not at all impossible that if Germany’s military machine is 
not discredited by unequivocal failure, France and Italy 
as well as the neutral European states will be forced by 
military terrorism into the German orbit and that then there 
will emerge the situation that Germans have been forecast- 
ing, namely, all Europe actively or passively ranged against 
the English-speaking peoples. 

What we must face is the possibility, however slight it 
may appear to be, of an entirely new gradation of the powers 
after the war. Instead of eight great powers, there may be 
only five, the United States, the British Commonwealth, the 
Central Empires, Russia, and Japan. But of these five, 
only three would unquestionably be in the first rank. On 
account of her limited economic resources, Japan would 
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not fit into this category, unless she were able to establish 
complete control over most of China. Russia also will prob- 
ably require decades of training in self-government and the 
long process of industrialization before her vast resources 
can become fully effective. A militant Germany able to 
dominate Central Europe and to awe the whole Continent 
would outweigh either the British Commonwealth or the 
United States if they remained distinct units. But if 
closely associated and fully prepared for all eventualities, 
they should be able to give effective pause to Germany’s 
apostles of force. What Germans with their stress upon a 
crude racialism are wont to designate as the “Anglo-Saxon 
bloc’ must become a concrete reality, if the English-speaking 
democracies are to continue their development along the his- 
toric paths towards greater and fuller freedom. Due to no 
conscious choice of their own, but because Germany has 
forced this onerous part upon them, these peoples have 
become the guardians of the liberties of the world. Their 
close association is both the only reliable bulwark for their 
further pacific development along the course of individual 
freedom and also the only available means of securing in the 
near future to the democracies of Europe, pre-eminently to 
France and Italy, anything like adequate freedom of choice 
and action. 

The necessity for close co-operation between all the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples and also the moral and rational justi- 
fication of such a combination, are recognized by all who 
have devoted serious thought to the problems of the future 
and are willing to face the world as it really is. In Ger- 
many, and also in Japan, such an association is widely con- 
sidered to be inevitable. But the question still remains what, 
if any, outward form shall this essential co-operation take. 
As the Germans deny the reality of the world community 
and base their policy upon the assumption of an inherent 
antagonism between juxtaposed states, they cannot conceive 
of this future relation as other than an offensive and defen- 
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sive alliance of the older type with its aggressive and selfish 
purposes. To them the project is merely the expression of 
the self-regarding, but entirely justifiable, nationalism of 
a world-wide group of closely related states. But an asso- 
ciation of this character, an alliance of governments, would 
mark no real advance to a better international future. It 
would probably suffice for some time to protect the United 
States and the British Commonwealth, and it might in a 
large measure safeguard the general freedom and peace of 
the world, but it would in itself be no real step forward 
towards the future integration of the world. Unless it were 
an alliance of peoples based upon their common ideals as 
well as upon the common needs, it would be an ephemeral 
arrangement. Fortunately the spiritual foundations exist. 
As Viscount Grey has expressed it: “The more closely the two 
peoples come into contact, the better they get to know each 
other, the more I believe it will be apparent to each not only 
that they speak the same language, but that they use it to 
mean the same things, that they both have the same idea of 
freedom and liberty, and desire the same sort of world in 
which to live.” 

A popular democratic alliance based upon such like-mind- 
edness points the road to new types of political association 
which will permanently unite under a common law different 
nations and states. Such an organization based upon the 
will to co-operate would give some assurance of the possi- 
bility of an ultimate world state. Otherwise the outlook 
would indeed be black. If mankind is to be forever split up 
into the water-tight political compartments of the modern 
state system, if each state is to cling forever to its sovereign 
independence, there will be no ultimate prospect of an effec- 
tively organized world community and war will continue to 
demand its human holocaust. 





THE AMERICAN ESSAY IN WAR TIME 
By AcGnes REppPLier 


PROFESSOR in an American college bewailed the 

fact that he had sold an essay on Sir Thomas Browne 
to an English review in the spring of 1914, and that it had 
never been printed. His words affected his hearers more pro- 
foundly than he had anticipated. They glanced back briefly 
and tragically upon a half-forgotten world in which people 
really did write about Sir Thomas Browne, and even read 
Sir Thomas Browne; a world in which literature pleased, 
and art was safe, and hearts were strangely at peace. They 
felt like the little group of urchins who, in “Punch’s” pathetic 
picture, gather gaping around Billy Smith—‘“’im wot 
remembers when there wasn’t no war.” 

To write essays in these flaming years, one must have a 
greater power of detachment than had Montaigne or Lamb. 
Montaigne’s troubles during the civil wars of the League 
were singularly vexatious, and one of his precious volumes 
came near being lost to the world. But he was a high- 
hearted gentleman, living on his own estate, safe from a 
morning post, and deeming religion the last thing in the 
world to fight about. A great deal was happening in 
Europe when Lamb wrote his unagitated studies of beg- 
gars, and chimney-sweepers, and poor relations; but amid 
all the turmoil he witnessed with seeming unconcern there 
was no plunge into barbarism, nothing to take him by the 
throat, and strangle his serenity. The poet is, and has 
always been, entitled to live in his own world—if he can. 
Herrick published his “Hesperides” a few months before 
Charles the First was beheaded, and awakened to the full 
significance of Puritanism only when the Puritans, who had 
scant regard for Corinna’s May-flowers, or for Julia’s pretty 
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furbelows, thrust him from his pleasant vicarage. The 
essayist has only the common world in which to rejoice or 
suffer with the men and women who fill it. The element of 
artifice in his work unfits it for bitter and blinding truths. 
If we open an index to periodical literature, and see how 
many columns are headed “European War,” we understand 
why there is no room left for the essay. If we look next at 
the columns bearing the sub-title, “Atrocities,” we know why 
there is no heart left in the essayist. The college professor 
could not have written his paper on Sir Thomas Browne 
after August, 1914. 

The submerging of the essay in the “Great Preoccupa- 
tion” means a heavier loss to English than to American 
letters, because this “cadet of literature,” to borrow Mr. 
Curtis’s happy phrase, is more in accord with the genius of 
English than of American prose. Its personality is born 
of leisure and reflection. If Steele were familiar alike with the 
rough world of the soldier and the thick atmosphere of party 
strife, there is little to indicate it in his detached and deli- 
cate virility. His tentative treatment of Montaigne’s “experi- 
ment” is a wonderful admixture of freedom and precaution. 
He seems complete arbiter of his essay’s fate, but he deeply 
respects the laws which give it form. The early prose writers 
of the United States were by way of thinking that a compo- 
sition which was not a tale or a sermon became, by this simple 
process of elimination, an essay. A printed lecture (and 
lectures were much in favor) was an essay. A spoken essay 
was a lecture. The terms were interchangeable. This flow- 
ing and generous standard has not been wholly abandoned. 
Letters of Benjamin Franklin’s have been ranked as Ameri- 
can essays because they deal with generalities instead of 
details, and are written in a moralizing instead of in a gos- 
sipping strain. Even his dialogue with the gout, too heavily 
playful and too relentlessly didactic to be tolerated as con- 
versation, has been presented to American readers as an 


essay. 
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When Hawthorne prefaced his great masterpiece with the 
long “Custom-House”’ chapter, written with irritating zest, 
his contemporaries accepted this excrescence entirely on its 
own merits; deeming it, says Mr. Brownell, “a marvel quite 
eclipsing ‘Elia,’ ” and never asking why, in Heaven’s name, 
it was there. When Poe analyzed in twelve pitiless pages 
the mental processes which gave birth to the “Raven,” dwell- 
ing explicitly upon every symptom, like an old lady tracing 
the rise and progress of a cold, his contemporaries devoutly 
believed in this “Philosophy of Composition.” The essayists 
of the “Spectator” and the “Tatler” owed their vivacity, no 
less than their brevity, to the fact that they wrote for a public 
which resolutely refused to be bored. The early American 
essayists had the fatal fortune to write for a public incapable 
of boredom. When that good patriot, accomplished gen- 
tleman, and melancholy humorist, Mr. Francis Hopkinson, 
undertook to be funny, he would have drawn tears from any 
eyes save those of his own countrymen. Even Irving’s 
humor, graceful, felicitous, and disciplined by unimpeach- 
able good taste, is sometimes, as in “The Mutability of Liter- 
ature,’ of a visibly premeditated order. Dr. Richard 
Garnett was perhaps right when he regretted that fate had 
not led Irving westward, to the newest new world, where he 
could have studied fresh and rough types of humanity. It 
is true that the “Tour of the Prairies” has little to commend 
it; but tours of any kind make negligible reading. We 
might have had from Irving’s facile pen pictures of those 
pioneer conditions which never fail to interest because they 
are both adventurous and short-lived. Yet who can have the 
heart to wish he had exchanged his eminently enjoyable life 
for one of unloved harshness, simply for the sake of a back- 
ground! If the England he describes seems now, and seemed 
before the war, as remote as Belshazzar’s Babylon, and far 
more remote than Caesar’s Rome, its verisimilitude passed 
muster in its day. And Irving, with admirable astuteness, 
wrote for his readers. 
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Mr. Owen Wister, whose word it is always well to con- 
sider, holds that American essayists are as good as American 
novelists are bad. Just how much praise is conveyed in this 
somewhat gloomy comparison, I should not like to say. The 
notable point in Mr. Wister’s criticism is his definition of 
Washington’s Farewell Address and Lincoln’s Speech at 
Gettysburg as belonging, “in their essence, to the family of 
the essay.” Personally, I believe these immortal utterances 
to be closer in form than in essence to what has been authori- 
tatively recognized as an essay. They are short prose com- 
positions of faultless phrase, but also of heroic substance. 
They belong to the splendid category of professions of faith, 
political or polemical. Their wisdom is essential, not inci- 
dental. ‘Their place is in mid-stream where the current of 
life bears swiftly; not in the backwater where personality 
finds time to intrude itself delicately upon observation. 

Without accepting Dr. Johnson’s interpretation of an 
essay as an “irregular, undigested piece,” which would seem 
to indicate he was no reader of Bacon, there exists a not 
unnatural desire to sever Locke’s “Essay Concerning Human 
Understanding” from Lamb’s “Mackery End in Hertford- 
shire.” A stout volume may be called an essay by its author. 
A preface or a random chapter may be classed as an essay 
by a compiler. Mr. Arthur Benson designates the “Anat- 
omy of Melancholy” as a gigantic essay. If we are to accept 
Burton, why balk at Locke! Mr. Curtis ranks “The Auto- 
erat of the Breakfast Table” with the familiar essays of 
Addison and Steele; and in this instance the likeness is one 
of essence, not of form. The “Autocrat” tempers his wit 
to the shorn lambs of a Boston boarding-house, and the 
result is a brave, wise, and homely philosophy of life. Dr. 
Holmes, moreover, owed a great deal to his profession. 
Next to a statesman or a diplomat, a physician speaks authori- 
tatively, as one acquainted with intricate human ways. But 
a point to be remembered is that when this admirable com- 
mentator started out to write a detached essay, he devoted 
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fifty-four unflinching pages to “Mechanism in Thought and 
Morals,” and fifty-two pages to the “Seasons,” a theme 
pre-empted—and exhausted—by Thomson. 

If the American essay is to include our best political utter- 
ances, as well as our noblest thinking and our most acute 
criticism, Mr. Wister is right in assigning it a high place 
in the world of letters. Through this medium Emerson 
taught us superbly his austere philosophy. Whether we 
accept this philosophy or reject it, whether it ignites our souls 
or chills them, we are equally aware that “great men taken 
up in any way are profitable companions.” The essay was 
the chosen field in which Mr. Lowell displayed his urbane 
scholarship, his sanity and wit. Mr. Henry James turned 
from the despotism of fiction long enough to give us two 
volumes of essays which Mr. Brownell rightly says, “stand 
at the head of American literary criticism.” There is 
nothing to put by their side, unless, indeed, it be Mr. 
Brownell’s own studies of Victorian and American prose, so 
sure, so balanced, so immaculately free from personal prefer- 
ence as a basis of criticism. To escape from the portentous 
solemnities of Poe’s “Philosophy of Composition,” and read 
the crystal-clear sentence in which Mr. Brownell disposes of 
the situation, “An incurable dilettante coldly caressing a 
morbid mood,” is not merely to understand the “Raven”; it 
is to step from the ordered and intricate nothingness of a 
labyrinth to the naked and open land. 

The personal essay, the little bit of sentiment or observa- 
tion, the lightly offered commentary which aims to appear 
the artless thing it isn’t,—this exotic, of which Lamb was a 
rare exponent, has withered in the blasts of war. England 
and France paid scant heed to its unresisting decay. In the 
United States our long cherished neutrality offered it a pre- 
carious foothold. Mr. Henry Dwight Sedgwick has per- 
haps striven longest and striven hardest to preserve its 
imperilled life. He has turned a smiling and resolute face 
to permanent things; to the breakfast table, which we hope 
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to have always with us, and to school-girls who interest him 
because he was born a boy. He professes a veritable curi- 
osity concerning these transparent young creatures who hold 
back no shreds of their souls from inspection. But the price 
he pays for his steadfastness is that his words, whether grave 
or gay, seem to his readers to have been written in some 
unstirred, prehistoric days with which we have lost connec- 
tion. When he counsels us to exclude the newspaper from 
our morning meal because it arouses our “sectarian emotions, 
our prejudices, our annoyances,” and so is not fitted “to 
bring out the best in breakfast,” we cannot without conscious 
effort follow his fancy back to those forgotten mornings 
when we had room in our souls for prejudices and annoy- 
ances, when we picked up our morning paper without a pang 
of apprehension, and read it without sharp pain or sacrificial 
joy. 

Even Mr. Sedgwick’s admirable essay on Goethe, who is 
as permanent as breakfast, seems inconceivably remote. We 
read the opening paragraph in which he speaks of Mr. 
Lowes Dickinson as embodying in the eyes of Americans 
the spirit of Oxford and of Cambridge, and his words sound 
like the echo of a dream—a dream from which we have 
awakened to know of what mettle the Universities are made. 
If Goethe could now bring serenity to our souls, we should 
have no right to admit it. There is unlovely work to be 
done. Saint George doubtless had his serene moments, but 
not when he was battling in the dragon’s coils. Devotion 
is to war what temperance is to peace. An emancipated 
spirit is a divine spirit only when it is resolute to brook no 
evil willingly. 

The humors of war are the humors of humanity. They 
have a body and a substance as real as are the fighting men 
who jest before they die. They bring relief to our spirits, 
because they savor of nature’s “indefatigable renewals.” 
The callous levity of the trenches never offends us when we 
remember that the jokers are pledged to the great sacrifice. 
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The determined and not too easy cheerfulness of the warring 
nations is a miracle of courage. We shall have plenty of 
chance to be courageous along these lines. But the mirth 
of neutrals is apt to be distasteful when it mocks at the things 
of war. There is no kindlier essayist than Mr. Simeon 
Strunsky, no one closer than he to the “simple, humorous, 
average American man.” Yet when he ventured in the 
early days of our neutrality to voice a thought which, in one 
form or another, has intruded itself into every mind, and to 
smile at the people cf Europe clamoring in divers tongues 
to the Almighty, and all “calling for victory which is the 
code word for slaughter,” we listened, chilled and affronted, 
to this embodiment of a universal jest. Perhaps there swept 
across our minds a vision of the Belgian woman who sees her 
man standing up to be shot against the old church wall, who 
knows herself to be the destined spoil of battle, and whose 
inarticulate cry to Heaven is the call of all suffering crea- 
tures to the Creator. Our fallibility does not release us 
from the obligation of severing right from wrong—an obli- 
gation which is the converging point of Christianity and 
civilization. In one of the most charming and intimate of 
early English essays, Cowley speaks this word of wisdom: 
“God laughs at a man who says to his soul, “Take thine 
ease.” 

When a habitually sober thinker dallies with a playful 
mood, his frivolity is apt to be weighted; but when a habit- 
ually humorous thinker grows grave under the stress of a 
great emotion, his gravity is pointed with wit. Mr. Crothers 
is an essayist who has seemed to court vivacity rather than 
yield to it. He admits himself to be a leisure-loving man, 
whose pleasure it has been to escape from the clamorous 
present to the peaceful past, to dig into old books, to peer 
into old churches and school-rooms, to ponder over old 
theologies. He remarks with illuminating candor that the 
drawback of living with our contemporaries is that they are 
forever standing around, waiting to do something for us, or 
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have us do something for them. Every human relation 
involves responsibility; whereas when we have drawn from 
an ancient volume all the wit and sweetness it can yield, we 
put it back on the shelf and have done with it. 

This is the true spirit of the essayist who is meditative 
rather than satiric; yet it is to the pen of Mr. Crothers that 
we owe a most delicate and pitiless exposition of that moral 
debility which has blighted the far-famed scholarship of 
Germany. With admirable art he has embodied the Prus- 
sian philosophy in a letter from Epaphroditus to Epictetus. 
The master bids the slave to be content with slavery, since it 
in no wise interferes with intellectual and spiritual progress: 
“Tn all that concerns thy higher life thou shalt be free. Thy 
master will watch thy flight into pure virtue with approval. 
He will be the lower limit of thy activity. He will prevent 
thy powers from being wasted on matters unworthy of thee. 
Thy problem is to be as free as it is possible to be while yet 
his slave.” What Epaphroditus asks—and it seems to him 
a just demand—is that the wisdom of the slave shall be the 
possession of the master. Epictetus must be wise within 
bounds, and his teaching must support the well-ordered 
fabric of established rule. It is for him to give men correct 
answers before they are prompted to ask difficult questions. 
Thus and thus only shall authority be fortressed by intelli- 
gence. “Man isa rational animal, and loves to have a reason 
for what he is compelled to do.” 

To this acute and specious argument Epictetus opposes 
one overmastering fact. A slave, he admits, may be a lofty 
philosopher, but only a free man can teach the truth: “The 
teacher does not hold his thought. He releases it. It 
straightway flies to another mind, and urges it to action. 
How can you expect your lame slave to follow his freed 
thoughts that now have entered into minds more enterprising 
and courageous than his own. If I teach justice, how shall 
I prevent some quick-witted young man from doing a just 
deed which may disturb the business of my master?” 
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If the personal or social essay—the felicitous study of men 
and things—has fared ill for the past three years, the critical 
essay has been well-nigh obliterated. It is certainly easier 
to read a few pages on commuters’ gardens or the perils of 
precocity than an analysis of Sir Thomas Browne. We can 
even make shift for the present to do without any further 
comment on Mr. Bernard Shaw, and this elimination will 
leave a large free space in our lives. But critical essayists, 
like Mr. Paul Elmer More, and social essayists, like Mr. 
Edward Sandford Martin, have long helped us to do our 
thinking, and their task is not yet done. All essayists have 
a right to preach a little (the lust for preaching burns in 
every soul), provided their method be indirect, and their 
message capably brief. There is an hour’s good sermon 
condensed into Mr. John Jay Chapman’s two lines, “Hardy, 
self-perpetuating ethics must draw constant life from 
religion.” There is another in Mr. Martin’s discerning 
sentence, “A sincerely religious man may become a great 
money-maker; but it seems a good deal safer to regard his 
money-making as something concurrent with his religious 
duty rather than as the realization of it.” 

Even the delicate tracery of a pen portrait, the most fin- 
ished if the least inspiring form of essay-writing, conveys its 
moral to the world. I do not include in this category 
sketches of public characters or of personal friends, which 
are journalistic, and belong to an exclusive class of report- 
ing. I have in mind such a triumphant piece of work as 
Mr. Flandrau’s “Mr. and Mrs. Parke,” in which a human 
type, set in its appropriate surroundings, like a jewel in a 
ring or an island in the sea, is presented without pity and 
without asperity. The elderly Boston couple whose lives have 
been spent in “the deification of the unessential, the reduction 
of puttering to a science,” live convincingly in the few 
pages assigned to them. Mr. Flandrau is as kind to their 
facile virtues as he is tolerant of their essential unworthiness. 
He murmurs endearing words while he probes delicately into 
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their tranquil and unfathomable selfishness. If the intrusion 
of a friend into their vast empty house affects them as an 
unwarranted eruption of Vesuvius might affect a careless 
dweller on its crest, if they feel that the universe is out of 
gear when an expressman has left their daily box of flowers 
at the wrong house, it is because they have come to believe 
that making themselves superlatively and harmoniously com- 
fortable justifies existence. Moving as smoothly in their 
orbit as do the “formal stars,” they feel they are part of the 
well-ordered scheme of creation, and they have said to their 
souls, “Take thine ease”’! 

The wind of war has winnowed the chaff from the wheat, 
and the pleasantness of life is not, at the last analysis, the gift 
most deeply prized. We have let it go, and gathered to our 
hearts impelling duties and austerities. In one of the best of 
American essays, written nearly thirty years ago, Mr. Henry 
James says of London, which he loved, but never idealized: 
“It is not to be denied that the heart tends to grow hard in 
her company; but she is a capital antidote to the morbid, and 
to live with her successfully is an education of the temper, a 
consecration of one’s private philosophy.” 

“One’s private philosophy.” This is the essayist’s birth- 
right. This is his inheritance from Montaigne, who turned 
a deaf ear to religious strife, and from Lamb, who looked 
with seeming unconcern upon Napoleon’s downfall. And 
who so upheld by philosophy as Mr. James; who so unmoved 
a spectator of the intricate game of life; who so well fitted 
to escape from the agony of nations to the impregnable world 
of the intellect? Yet the invasion of France, the rape of 
Belgium gave him his death-blow. The grossness of Ger- 
many’s treachery and violence wounded his honor, his man- 
hood, and his heart, which was not cold. Never for one 
moment were his eyes withdrawn from the strife until death 
kindly closed them. He died in a year of shattered hopes 
and profound depression. It was not for him to hear the 
great profession of faith in which Mr. Wilson asked for war; 
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nor the ringing words of Mr. Beck, “If I saw the United 
States going down to defeat, and the cause of civilization 
perishing, I should still thank God we had the heart to fight” ; 
nor Mr. Roosevelt’s strong and straight appeal, “Only by 
putting honor and duty ahead of safety, shall we stand 
erect before the world, high of heart, and the masters of our 
own souls’; nor the noble assurance of Mr. Martin, “This 
is a world of promise beyond all the promise of a thousand 
years, a world in which whoever is strong in the faith may 
hope everything that saints foresaw, or martyrs died to 
bring.” 

These are the words of American essayists in war time, 
and when Heaven permits us a return to peace, and to the 
pleasant perusal of Sir Thomas Browne, we shall remember 
by whose help we cleansed our hearts, and shouldered our 
burdens, and faced our share of responsibility for the 
assaulted civilization of the world. 








A PLEA FOR HONESTY 


By MoorrreLtp STorEy 


HE United States has enlisted in the most terrible of all 
wars, and is using all its resources, material, intellectual, 
and moral, to assure victory. We have departed from the 
traditional policy which has kept us hitherto from taking 
part in European struggles, have clothed our President with 
autocratic power greater than is exercised by any other 
ruler in the world, and every right-minded American heart- 
ily approves. Why? Because the fundamental principle of 
human government which this nation was founded to main- 
tain—the right of every people to govern itself—is at stake, 
and our help is needed to defend it. President Wilson in 
his address to the Senate on January 22, 1917, stated as an 
“American principle” that “no nation should seek to extend 
its policy over any other nation or people, but that every 
people should be left free to determine its own policy, its own 
way of development, unhindered, unthreatened, unafraid, 
the little along with the great and powerful.” Again in his 
address, urging a declaration of war against Germany, he 
said: “We shall fight for the things which we have always 
carried nearest our hearts—for democracy, for the right of 
those who submit to authority to have a voice in their own 
governments, for the rights and liberties of small nations, the 
privilege of men everywhere to choose their way of life and 
of obedience.” In his brief and sufficient phrase, we are 
fighting to make the world “safe for democracy.” 

We are opposed to Germany because she has trampled on 
the rights of Belgium, Serbia, and every other small power 
that stands in her way; because she claims the right to rob 
her neighbors; because she regards a solemn treaty as “a 
scrap of paper’; because she sets at naught all international 
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and all moral law; because she claims that her civilization is 
superior to all other and that she has the right to impose it 
on the world, while her barbarous cruelties mock her pretense 
of being civilized. We hold the whole German nation 
responsible because her statesmen, the leaders of her thought 
and her business, her teachers, her editors, her clergymen 
approve the conduct of her rulers, and no considerable frag- 
ment of her people utters one word of protest. Their silence 
is their consent. 

We cannot doubt that our attitude as a nation is right, and 
we are proud to dedicate “everything that we are and every- 
thing that we have” to maintain the great principle that 
“governments derive their just powers from the consent of 
the governed”: or, as Lincoln pithily put it, that “no man is 
good enough to govern another without the other’s con- 
sent”; this he described as “the leading principle, the sheet 
anchor of American republicanism.” 

As we propose at all costs to maintain this great principle 
in Europe, we are of course bound to maintain it in the 
western hemisphere where we claim a commanding position. 
We recognize as vital the necessity of gaining and keeping 
the confidence of the nations in Central and South America, 
that we may live at peace with them and work harmoniously 
for our common prosperity. This is the Pan-American 
policy, which is in fact merely an application of our funda- 
mental policy—the policy of non-interference by one nation 
in the affairs of another,—and we wish to supplement it by 
an attitude of benevolent and sympathetic co-operation with 
our neighbors. It is vital that we should do so since Latin 
America contains some twenty different nations with one 
hundred million people occupying a territory some three 
times as large as the United States. Hence the hospitality 
with which delegates from all the countries which lie south 
of us were welcomed to the recent Pan-American congress. 
Hence while that congress was in session in January, 1916, 
Mr. Lansing, the present Secretary of State, Mr. Root, 
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the former Secretary of State, and Dr. Scott, perhaps 
our leading authority on international law, framed for the 
American Institute of International Law “the declaration of 
the rights of nations,’ from which the following passages 
are quoted, and which was adopted unanimously: 


1. Every nation has the right to exist, to protect and to conserve its 
existence; but this right neither implies the right nor justifies the act of 
the state to protect itself or to conserve its existence by the commission of 
unlawful acts against innocent and unoffending states. 

2. Every nation has the right to independence in the sense that it has 
a right to the pursuit of happiness and is free to develop itself without 
interference or control from other states, provided that in so doing it does 
not interfere with or violate the just rights of other states. 

8. Every nation is in law and before law the equal of every other state 
composing the society of nations, and all states have the right to claim, 
and, according to the Declaration of Independence of the United States, 
to assume, among the powers of the earth, the separate and equal station 
to which the laws of nature and of nature’s God entitle them. 

4. Every nation has the right to territory within defined boundaries, 
and to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over this territory, and all persons, 
whether native or foreign, found therein. 

5. Every nation entitled to a right by the law of nations is entitled 
to have that right respected and protected by all other nations, for right 
and duty are correlative, and the right of one is the duty of all to observe. 


It would be difficult to imagine a declaration of our policy 
which should be more authoritative than this, which Demo- 
crat, Republican, and non-political authorities combined to 
phrase, and which was adopted unanimously by such a body. 
But it may be supplemented by the statement of Mr. Root 
when as Secretary of State he visited South America to 
attend the Pan-American congress at Rio Janeiro, and to 
reassure the countries on that continent as to the policy and 
purposes of the United States: “We consider that the inde- 
pendence and equal rights of the smallest and weakest mem- 
bers of the family of nations deserve as much respect as those 
of the great empires. We pretend to no right, privilege, 
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or power that we do not freely concede to each one of 
the American republics.” No fairer statements of national 
policy and of careful respect for the rights of others could be 
made than these, and we all insist that they state our funda- 
mental principles. 

Professions alone, however fair, do not inspire confidence 
unless they are supported by deeds. “Actions speak louder 
than words” is a homely proverb which expresses a truth that 
we all recognize. If our neighbors are to trust us, we must 
show that we are worthy of their confidence by living up to 
our promises. Otherwise the more we promise, the less we 
are believed. Nations like ladies may profess too much. It 
is proposed in this article to compare our acts with our words, 
to test our conduct in recent years by the same tests which we 
apply to Germany. Do we practise what we preach? Per- 
haps a chronological review of the last twenty years will 
enable us to answer this question. 

In April, 1898, stirred by a recital of the wrongs which the 
Cubans were suffering at the hands of Spain and excited by 
the destruction of the Maine, the United States declared war 
upon Spain; but before doing so Congress passed a resolu- 
tion introduced by Senator Teller which contained the 
following words: 


That the people of the Island of Cuba are, and of right ought to be, 
free and independent. .. . 

That the United States hereby disclaims any disposition or intention 
to exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction, or control over said island except 
for the pacification thereof, and asserts its determination when that is 
accomplished to leave the government and control of the island to its 
people. 


President McKinley relieved the apprehensions of his coun- 
trymen by saying first in his annual message to Congress on 
December 6, 1897, and repeating in his special message of 
April 16, 1898, the following: 
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Of the untried measures there remain only: recognition of the insur- 
gents as belligerents; recognition of the independence of Cuba; neutral 
intervention to end the war by imposing a rational compromise between 
the contestants, and intervention in favor of one or the other party. I 
speak not of forcible annexation, for that cannot be thought of. That, 
by our code of morality, would be criminal aggression. 


These promises were as clear as those which are made now, 
and both President and Congress concurred in making them. 

The war was brief and left us in control of Cuba, Porto 
Rico, and the Philippine Islands. How did our action cor- 
respond with our promise? So far from leaving “the gov- 
ernment and control of the island [of Cuba] to its people” 
and recognizing the independence which we had declared to 
be its right, we made our retirement conditional on Cuba’s 
agreeing not to enter into any treaty or compact with any 
foreign power which would tend to impair her independence, 
nor to permit any foreign power “to obtain lodgment in or 
control over any portion of the island by colonization or for 
military or naval purposes or otherwise,” nor to “assume or 
contract any public debt” for paying the interest and ulti- 
mately the principal whereof “the ordinary revenues of the 
island . . . shall be inadequate.” On the other hand, Cuba 
was to permit the United States “to intervene for the preser- 
vation of Cuban independence, the maintenance of a govern- 
ment adequate for the protection of life, property, and 
individual liberty.” The treaty also provided for the acqui- 
sition of naval and coaling stations in Cuba by the United 
States. 

An independent nation such as we had declared Cuba to 
be had as much right to make such a treaty with and give such 
privileges to a foreign nation as to the United States. While 
this treaty gave our government more power to intervene in 
Cuba than it ever exercises in its own States, where our col- 
ored fellow citizens are systematically deprived of their right 
to vote and of other unquestioned rights without let or 
hindrance from the national government, common honesty 
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requires us to admit that we made Cuba dependent upon us 
and not independent as we promised. We can test this state- 
ment by asking ourselves how we should feel if Germany on 
evacuating Belgium should retain the same powers over it 
that we retained over Cuba. Should we consider that Bel- 
gium had regained her independence? No man who is 
honest with himself can answer “Yes” to this question. 

We took Porto Rico as a spoil of war, though it had every 
right which Cuba had. We have since governed it as a 
dependency of the United States, and until the Act of Con- 
gress approved on March 2, 1917, its people were not even 
citizens of the United States. Even now under that Act, 
the governor and other executive officers of Porto Rico are 
appointed by the President of the United States or his 
appointees, though in some cases the assent of the Porto 
Rican Senate is necessary; and the President has an absolute 
veto on all laws passed by the Porto Rican legislature. The 
essential fact is that the Porto Rican people had no part in 
forming the government under which they live, and have 
to-day no power effectively to govern themselves. Our Con- 
stitution contemplates no such anomalous relation between 
the people of the United States and a dependency which is 
not self-governing and which is not held as a territory to be 
hereafter admitted to the Union as a State. It is enough, 
however, to point out that the annexation and holding of 
Porto Rico were “forcible” and cannot be reconciled with the 
professions which were made when we entered the war with 
Spain. 

Of the Philippines it is only necessary to say that there we 
overthrew a republic and by a bloody war of conquest took 
the islands, repeating in them the reconcentration and other 
horrors which excited our fierce indignation when perpe- 
trated in Cuba by Spain. He who runs may detect the 
difference between what we promised when the Spanish War 
began and what we did when it ended; nay more, have 
persisted in doing ever since. 
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A few years elapsed, and we wished to build a canal 
through territory belonging to the United States of Colom- 
bia. ‘To do this we needed the consent of that state, and 
accordingly undertook to obtain it by negotiation. A treaty 
was framed by the representatives of the two countries which 
to be valid must be ratified by the Senate of each. The 
Senate of the United States ratified it, the Senate of Colom- 
bia refused to ratify. It was alleged that this was done in 
order to extort a larger price from the United States, but 
if so it was within Colombia’s right to fix the price on her own 
property. The reasons given in the Colombian Senate were 
very different, and of all the amendments introduced into 
that Senate not one related to the compensation to be paid 
by the United States. What happened may be given in the 
words of President Roosevelt: “If I had followed tradi- 
tional conservative methods, I should have submitted a dig- 
nified state paper of probably two hundred pages to the 
Congress and the debate would have been going on yet. 
But I took the Canal Zone, and let Congress debate, and 
while the debate goes on the canal does also.” 

This is historically correct. Without authority of any 
kind from Congress, he used the land and naval forces of the 
United States and treated as “a scrap of paper” a treaty by 
which the United States guaranteed “the rights of sover- 
eignty and property” that Colombia had over the Isthmus 
of Panama—an obligation repeatedly recognized by our 
government. Mr. Roosevelt without a shadow of legal 
right, as he says, “took the Canal Zone.” Even he might 
reflect that if Congress would otherwise still be debating our 
rights in the case, they could not have been very clear. 

This was fourteen years ago. His course was either right 
orwrong. A large and well-informed body of his fellow coun- 
trymen think he was inexcusably wrong. The late Senator 
Hoar is said to have been asked by Mr. Roosevelt to support 
him, and to have been shown in advance the message after- 
wards sent to the Senate in which the President announced 
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what he had done. It is said that after looking at it he 
replied: “I hope I may never live to see the day when the 
interests of my country are placed above its honor.” 

Yet the United States has steadily refused any reparation 
to Colombia, or even to submit the question whether its action 
was right to any court of arbitration—in itself a confession. 
How can the action of President Roosevelt thus supported 
by his countrymen be reconciled with the fair words of Mr. 
Root or the Pan-American “declaration of the rights of 
nations”? What confidence should we, if we were South 
Americans, place in such professions? Why is it wrong to 
treat the international compact with Belgium as “a scrap of 
paper” and right to treat in the same way our treaty with 
Colombia? This is a question which we may evade, but to 
which if we are honest there is only one answer. 

During the same Administration, Santo Domingo, one of 
our small neighbors, came under our control to a certain 
extent. What happened may be stated in the words of Pro- 
fessor Borchard in an address delivered at a recent National 
Conference on the Foreign Relations of the United States: 


In 1905, when the foreign debt of San Domingo had risen to $82,000,- 
000 and her credit was destroyed, the pressure of foreign claimants 
became so great (accompanied as it was by war vessels) that the Domin- 
ican president turned to the United States for relief from the situation. 
Our own interests in a satisfactory adjustment of the difficulty led us to 
effect a composition with creditors, negotiate a refunding loan of 
$20,000,000 in the United States, and establish by treaty an American 
receiver of customs, who collects the revenues, sets aside a certain amount 
for the customs administration and the payment of interest and amortiza- 
tion of the debt ($1,200,000 at least per annum), and turns over the 
balance with certain deductions to the Dominican government. By this 
means the public revenues are placed out of the reach of the revolutionary 
despoiler or the dictator, and the primary motive for revolution is 
removed. 


How far this action was entirely voluntary on the part of 
Santo Domingo may be questioned, but it is mentioned here 
in order to explain what has since happened. 
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Under President Taft and Secretary Knox, Nicaragua 
was dealt with. The following statement of the facts is 
taken from an article by Lincoln G. Valentine in “The 
Century Magazine” for October, 1915: 


Nicaragua is the only one of those little states having two well-defined 
political parties, the Liberal and the Conservative. Until 1909 the 
country had been ruled by the dictator José Santos Zelaya, a member of 
the Liberal party. In that year the Conservatives, encouraged from 
without, started a revolution against him that was about to be radically 
crushed when the United States intervened on the ground that two 
Americans, Groce and Cannon, had been murdered by Zelaya. Authentic 
documents showed subsequently that these men were mere adventurers, 
who had joined the ranks of the revolutionists and had been caught in 
the act of blowing up a government steamer. They had been properly 
court-martialled, found guilty, and shot. 

For the ostensible purpose of “avenging the murder,” hundreds of 
American marines were thereupon sent to Nicaragua. They openly 
backed the Conservatives by preventing the government from exercising 
its sovereignty. The government at that time controlled the whole 
country with the exception of the port of Bluefields occupied by the 
revolutionists. The resignation of Zelaya being the objective point of the 
intervention, the dictator turned the power over to Dr. José Madriz, a 
man of the highest culture and intellect. Not satisfied with this substitu- 
tion, the United States used further pressure, forced out Madriz, and 
established the Conservatives in power. 

In 1912, General Luis Mena arose in revolution, and, although himself 
a Conservative, was backed by the Liberals. The uprising soon became 
so general as to threaten the immediate overthrow of the American- 
backed government. And here is where the page of shame in our history 
begins. Between 1,500 and 2,000 United States marines were despatched 
to Nicaragua under pretext of protecting American life and property. 
They fulfilled this duty by fighting side by side with the government 
troops, to whom the necessary arms and ammunition were supplied by 
them, and killing off the Liberals by thousands. And how many of our 
troops lost their lives! 

Upon thus ousting the Liberals, the American flag was hoisted on the 
Nicaraguan White House, and presidential elections were called. As 


our diplomatic representative agreed to Conservative candidates only, the 
Liberal party, composed of about seventy-five per cent of the people, 
refused to vote. Nevertheless, we held these elections to be valid, and 
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the elected government is still being maintained in power by the presence 
of the American marines quartered in the White House of Managua, the 
capital of Nicaragua. That, without the presence of our soldiers, the 
present administration would have fallen long ago, goes forth from the 
oficial reports of their commanding officers, particularly the one of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Charles G. Long, dated November 18, 1912, which 
says: “The Liberals constitute three-fourths of the country. The pres- 
ent government is not in power by the will of the people.” 


All this was done without any authority from Congress, 
and the government of Nicaragua to-day rests upon our 
bayonets. This is in direct violation of the first Article of 
the Convention Supplementary to the General Treaty 
between the United States and the five Central American 
Republics, which says: “The governments of the high con- 
tracting parties shall not recognize any other government 
which may come into power in any of the five republics, as a 
consequence of a coup d’état, or a revolution against the 
recognized government, so long as the freely elected repre- 
sentatives of the people have not constitutionally reorganized 
the country.” The people of Nicaragua have never approved 
the present government nor have their freely elected repre- 
sentatives recognized it. 

We have with this puppet government made a treaty by 
which we are granted certain rights in Nicaragua, including 
the right to build an inter-oceanic canal, and which purports 
to give us certain rights in property belonging to San 
Salvador, Honduras, and Costa Rica. How shamelessly 
lawless this whole proceeding has been is made apparent by 
the statement of certain plain facts. The first is that Presi- 
dent Cleveland in 1888, as the arbitrator appointed by treaty 
between Costa Rica and Nicaragua, decided: “The Repub- 
lic of Nicaragua remains bound not to make any grants for 
canal purposes across her territory without first asking the 
opinion of the Republic of Costa Rica, as provided in Article 
VIII of the Treaty of Limits of the fifteenth day of April, 
1858.” This opinion, he proceeds to say, “in cases where the 
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construction of the canal will involve an injury to the national 
rights of Costa Rica . . . should be more than ‘advisory’ or 
‘consultative.’ It would seem in such cases that her consent 
is necessary.” The report of the so-called Walker Commis- 
sion reiterated that “the geographical situation” required the 
consent of both Costa Rica and Nicaragua to the construc- 
tion of the canal, and declared: “Whatever doubt may have 
existed on this point was removed by the award made by 
President Cleveland.” 

The treaty with the government which the United States 
set up in Nicaragua was not consented to by Costa Rica, nor 
was that republic consulted. The question involved has been 
submitted to the Central American Court of Justice, created 
in 1907 to deal with controversies between the Central 
American States by a treaty to which the United States was 
a party; and that court has decided that the treaty with 
Nicaragua “menaces the national security of El Salvador 
and violates her rights of co-ownership in the gulf of 
Fonseca.” Yet this treaty made with the illegal govern- 
ment that we maintain in Nicaragua was ratified by our 
Senate, and stands upon our records as a binding compact, 
though it should be apparent that we can claim no rights 
under such a treaty thus made which so clearly violates the 
rights of other nations. What effect will the assertion of 
any such rights have upon our standing with our Southern 
neighbors? Would we have dealt thus with a great empire? 
That is a question which no honest man can find it difficult 
to answer. 

We now come to a new chapter in our dealings with Santo 
Domingo. On November 29, 1916, one H. S. Knapp, styl- 
ing himself “Captain, United States Navy commanding the 
cruiser force of the United States Atlantic Fleet and the 
armed forces of the United States stationed in various places 
within the territory of the Republic of Santo Domingo,” 
issued a proclamation in which he recited that the govern- 
ment of Santo Domingo “has on various occasions violated 
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a provision of its treaty with the United States” not to 
increase its debt or modify its import duties without the con- 
sent of the United States, and that “domestic tranquillity 
has been disturbed and is not now established.” He there- 
upon declared and announced “to all concerned that the 
Republic of Santo Domingo is hereby placed in a state of 
military occupation by the forces under my command and is 
made subject to military government and to the exercise of 
military law applicable to such occupation.” He directed 
that “all revenues accruing to the Dominican government, 
including revenues hitherto accrued and unpaid, whether 
from customs duties under the terms of the treaty concluded 
on February 8, 1907, the receivership established by which 
remains in effect, or from internal revenue, shall be paid to 
the military government which will in trust for the Republic 
of Santo Domingo hold such revenue and will make all 
proper legal disbursements therefrom necessary for the 
administration of the Dominican government and for the 
purposes of occupation.” The proclamation promises to 
uphold “the Dominican laws in so far as they do not conflict 
with the purposes for which the occupation is undertaken.” 

This was done without any authority from Congress, and 
thus it appears that a military officer of the United States, 
claiming to be, and doubtless in fact, instructed so to do by 
the President, has overthrown the government of a friendly 
power, has taken control of its territory, and now governs it 
by military law, collecting its revenues and deciding how 
they shall be spent, and out of them paying the expenses of 
the military occupation. No wonder that the first act of this 
military governor was to establish a rigid censorship so that 
behind the veil thus established he might govern freely. 
This order was rescinded, but little news from Santo 
Domingo reaches us. 

This is levying war without any action of Congress, with- 
out any declaration of war, in violation of international law 
as laid down by our own statesmen, and in utter disregard of 
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every political principle which we profess to respect. How 
does this compare with the words of Mr. Root? Would we 
treat a “great empire” as we have treated Santo Domingo? 
Which truly represents us, Mr. Root or Captain Knapp? 
Haiti’s turn comes next. The armed forces of the United 
States occupy the territory of this “negro republic of one 
hundred and twelve years’ standing”; its government is 
under our control; and, as a picture in “The National Geo- 
graphic Magazine” showed, one of our marines stands 
behind the chair of the so-called President. We have forced 
upon Haiti a convention which Professor Borchard in a 
recent address thus describes: “No such all-embracing 
treaty had ever before been concluded by this country. The 
United States not only undertakes to collect the revenues, 
but through a financial adviser it may practically determine 
what those revenues shall be, for they cannot be modified 
without our consent; ... the United States may at all 
times intervene to preserve order; and the United States 
undertakes to aid in the development of Haiti’s natural 
resources.” Let Mr. Villard take up the narrative: 


Having signed the convention, we then imposed upon them a military 
occupation, have refrained from paying the interest on their foreign and 
domestic loans while ‘using $95,000 a month of their income to pay the 
costs of our occupation, which the Haitian people detest—particularly 
our rigid martial law. . . . The fact is that the government and the people 
of Haiti, who always paid the interest on their foreign loans, are now on 
the point of bankruptcy and their government is on the verge of being 
broken down by us, while the Washington authorities delay the payment 
of interest on all loans and the refunding of the total indebtedness, which, 
despite years of revolution, is on)y $82,000,000. They take pride, and 
justly so, that our marine officers have created a splendid gendarmerie 
of sixteen hundred men, have built and repaired a number of roads, and 
given the peasantry a sense of security which has not been theirs for 
years. 


In a paper giving some history of the Marine Corps 
intended to promote enlistment, we find this account: 
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“Grave disturbances in Haiti compelled the despatch of the 
first provisional brigade to that island in the summer of 1915, 
and the establishment of a military government by General 
L. L. T. Waller. Several units of this brigade are still on 
duty in Haiti, and will continue there until the organization 
of a force of native constabulary known as the Gendarmerie 
d’Haiti, and officered by marine officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers, has been perfected.” This also cannot be 
distinguished from war, and the military occupation and 
continued military government in Haiti are without any 
authority from Congress. 

Thus far we have been dealing with accomplished facts. 
We may now consider what is proposed. At a recent con- 
ference which was attended by men of light and leading 
from all parts of the country, Professor Shepherd of Colum- 
bia University read a paper in which he called attention to 
the fact that “east and south of the United States of America 
stretches a long chain of insular and continental areas 
belonging to Great Britain, France, and the Netherlands.” 
He then proceeded to advocate the acquisition by the United 
States of these areas. His argument in substance was that 
they are near us; “that we need those areas ourselves; . . . 
that the European owners do not; and that as a natural con- 
sequence the owners ought to turn them over to us for the 
good of all concerned.” Referring to the outcome of the 
war, he did not hesitate to say: 


If Great Britain and France are to derive material compensation from 
a victory rendered certain by the opportune aid of the United States, it 
is only fair and just that, in accordance with terms acceptable to all 
parties concerned, they turn over their Caribbean possessions to this 
country as a fitting token of gratitude for our support. . . . To pledge 
the colonies in and around the Caribbean, accordingly, as a return for 
aid extended, is not to take advantage of national distress; it is a plain 
business proposition like the extension cf the aid itself. ... If the 
European nations and Japan are to secure means for their material 
advancement as a result of this war, the essential interests of the United 
States require it to obtain similar advantages for itself. 
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This is curiously cynical when compared with President 
Wilson’s statement to Congress which preceded the declara- 
tion of war: “We have no selfish ends to secure. We 
desire no conquest, no dominion. We seek no indemnities 
for ourselves, no material compensation for sacrifices we 
shall freely make. We are but one of the champions of the 
rights of mankind.” 

Professor Shepherd pointed out the advantages to us from 
the acquisition of these territories and the probable advan- 
tages to them at length, and concluded as follows: “When 
the moment for the ultimate disposal of the Caribbean colo- 
nies arrives, the question whether they should be transferred 
to the United States might be resolved, if practicable, in 
democratic fashion by leaving it, to the decision of the people 
themselves. That they would vote right on a matter that 
affects so intimately their welfare and progress cannot be 
doubted.” Suppose they did not? Would that prevent our 
taking the territory, or should we decide that their independ- 
ence is not “desirable” or that the “democratic fashion” is not 
“practicable” 

At the same time Professor Borchard made an address on 
similar lines from which a passage has already been quoted, 
and in which he said: “We must frankly recognize that the 
rights of small states and of government by consent of the 
governed, of which we have recently heard so much, have 
never been a consideration or factor in our Caribbean policy, 
nor has the social regeneration of a backward people, who 
constitute the bulk of the population, yet had any tangible 
manifestations.” One may ask in passing whether Professor 
Borchard had just heard of the Declaration of Independence! 

After painting the resources of these countries he pro- 
ceeded: 


Many of these products, particularly sugar, bananas, and oil, or enter- 
prises like railroads, can be profitably exploited only by vast corporations, 
who control by concession or otherwise large areas of land, transporta- 
tion systems, both rail and water, and an immense supply of cheap labor. 
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Such commercial control of the sole or principal natural resources of a 
weak country leads easily to political control of the functions of govern- 
ment, which the United States has not been slow to recognize. It is 
only a short step from private investment in a railroad or in a large 
concession for the exploitation of a weak country’s important resources 
to the exercise of a sphere of influence by the home government of the 
investor; and the sphere of influence easily merges into political con- 
trol... . The danger of a foreign investment becoming political and 
bringing about international complications has led the United States, in 
certain countries where our interests would be seriously affected, to seek 
to control the amount ef debt those countries may contract and the 
character of concessions they may grant to foreigners. . . . 

It is not generally known that many foreign concessions in Central 
America or the Caribbean are first submitted unofficially to the State 
Department to avoid subsequent interference on the ground of infringe- 
ment of our political prerogatives, or—in our character of trustees for 
our weaker neighbors—because they take unfair advantage of an exploited 
country. ... 

Our interposition in the matter has in each case been occasioned by 
some special circumstance or opportunity which required prompt action 
and which was then extended to include the larger aims which have 
remained fundamental principles of our Caribbean policy. The main- 
tenance of the Monroe Doctrine was only an incidental motive of our 
intervention in Santo Domingo, Nicaragua, and Haiti. Common prudence 
and the promotion of our own interests and those of our weaker neighbors 
would have prompted the same course. .. . 

In closing, it should be frankly admitted that the policy on which we 
have so successfully embarked is economic imperialism. We must be 
prepared, in supporting it, to encounter the dangers and risks involved. 


No franker statement, no more complete admission that 
all our professions of respect for the rights of our weaker 
neighbors are in practice disregarded, can be imagined. This 
is “dollar diplomacy” naked and unashamed. The weakness 
of our neighbors is dwelt upon as a justification for our 
interference, and the theory that we are trustees for them and 
as such entitled to use their resources for the employment of 
our capital and the increase of our commerce, is openly 
avowed. We are to become trustees in order to use the trust 
property for our own benefit. 
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Weare going to restore order and going to benefit them of 
course. Men stifle their consciences by saying “We are doing 
them good.” Who knows what we are doing? No news- 
paper tells us, and of our self-appointed trusteeship no 
account is rendered to us or by us. Who shall decide what 
is good, the wolf or the lamb? We complain of trust mag- 
nates who exploit us at home. Can we trust them abroad? 
Lincoln told the truth when he said of these contentions: 


They are the arguments that kings have made for the enslaving of the 
people in all ages of the world. You will find that all the arguments of 
kingeraft were always of this class: they always bestrode the necks of 
the people,—not that they wanted to do it, but because the people were 
better off for being ridden. . . . Turn it every way you will—whether 
it come from the mouth of a king as an excuse for enslaving the people 
of his country, or from the mouth of men of one race as a reason for 
enslaving the men of another race,—it is all the same old serpent. 


Let us remember that when Austria attacked Serbia on the 
ground that the Serbian government was encouraging plots 
and machinations which threatened the integrity of the 
Austrian empire and culminated in the assassination of the 
heir apparent, no words were too strong to express our indig- 
nation at this attack on a weak neighbor by a mighty empire. 
Are we sure that when we interfere as volunteer policemen 
to repress disturbances in a “weak neighbor” which are not 
aimed at us, and in so doing levy war and overthrow its 
government, we are not following a bad example? Are the 
small nations in this hemisphere entirely independent and 
entitled to have their independence respected, or have we the 
right because they are weak to constitute ourselves their 
trustees and exploit them? This is the practical question 
which confronts us. Are we to take our stand upon the 
theory that strong nations have a right to govern the weak 
ones and to impose upon them their theory of civilization, or 
has each nation a right to work out its own salvation “unhin- 
dered, unthreatened, unafraid” ? 
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The latter is the principle upon which this government was 
founded, which it has ever since proclaimed, and to maintain 
which it has now plunged into a great war. The former is 
the theory upon which the nations of Europe have proceeded 
in colonizing and which the Kaiser and his supporters are now 
asserting. Let us at least be true to ourselves. Let us not 
denounce illegal acts done by Germany which we ourselves, 
in less measure, are doing, nor weep over violations of inter- 
national law in Belgium, Serbia, Montenegro, and other little 
countries while we exploit our Central American and West 
Indian neighbors because they are weak. Nothing can so 
surely destroy the confidence of other nations in our profes- 
sions and our treaties, a confidence which is vital to the peace 
of this hemisphere, as such a contrast between words and 
deeds as we are exhibiting. 

But it is not only our principles and our professions which 
we set at naught by such dealings with foreign nations. Our 
own Constitution and its limitations are openly violated. 
The President has no right to send our troops into foreign 
countries, to levy war and overthrow governments unless 
the Congress of the United States has declared war. It is 
dishonest to shut our eyes to the facts. To attack a nation, 
to kill its citizens, to occupy its cities, to displace its govern- 
ment, to take possession of its property, to collect and spend 
its revenues, is war. If any nation were to do any of these 
things to the United States we should not doubt that it was 
making war on us, and this is what we have done in the cases 
that have been cited. Our capture of Vera Cruz was war. 

Unless we are willing to give up the fundamental prin- 
ciple that the lives of our citizens and the revenues of the 
nation can be used in levying war only if the representatives 
of the people have directed it, these practices must stop. It 
is no excuse that the President believes that these things are 
beneficial. He has no right to exercise any power not given 
to him, and to decide the question of war or peace, which is 
expressly committed to Congress. He is not entitled to 
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decide for this country whether acts of war are “beneficial” 
ornot. It is for Congress to decide the policy of the country. 
The President’s powers are executive, not legislative. It 
behooves us to take care lest in the struggle to overthrow 
autocracy abroad we suffer it to establish itself at home. 

The Latin-American nations, as we call them, and the 
West Indian islanders belong to races different in very 
essential respects from our own. We are prone to consider 
ourselves their superiors, very much as the Germans boast 
their superiority over other peoples. Yet we are of all 
nations the most unfit to deal with men of a different race. 
Can we who have almost exterminated the Indians, whose 
war upon the Filipinos is a record of shame, who do not 
even try in our own country to protect the negroes but neglect 
their education, ignore their rights, afford no adequate pro- 
tection to their lives and property, meet them with insult and 
injury at every turn, and even suffer them to be burned at the 
stake with impunity,—can we be trusted to undertake the 
government of other countries where new race problems will 
confront us? Are we men enough to confess the truth and 
mend our ways, or shall our country stand a Machiavelli 
among nations, feared by all our weaker neighbors, and 
trusted by none? Shall patriotism be degraded to mean 
loyalty to “the interests” that would exploit our weak neigh- 
bors, or shall we adopt a nobler patriotism and say with 
Garrison, “My country is the world, my countrymen are all 
mankind.” 

It would be a far nobler policy, if this great country were 
to use its influence in favor of a United States of Central 
America and a Caribbean republic made up by a union of the 
various West Indian Islands, helping them to real independ- 
ence and a government by men of their own race and tradi- 
tions, who would understand their feelings and their wishes 
and not regard them as inferior. Let the contending repub- 
lics, now passing through a stage of development not unlike 
that which in our own history preceded the adoption of our 
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Constitution, find in us a disinterested friend helping them 
to realize and enjoy their own resources, and not a predatory 
power helping its rich men to plunder them because they are 
weak. Above all, let us not deceive ourselves by any pre- 
tense of trusteeship for our small neighbors, or of doing them 
good by exploiting them. Let us be honest. If we mean 
what our President and our statesmen profess, let us prove it 
by our acts. If not, let us abandon our false pretenses, and 
be brave enough to admit that we propose to do on this side 
of the water what the despotic powers of Europe wish to do 
on the other. As Professor Alvin Johnson has well said, 
“Tt is national selfishness erected into a religion that menaces 
the peace and liberty of the world.” 

Let no one imagine that what is said here is news to any 
Central or South American. We are blind at home because 
we do not realize that our policy towards these people 
threatens our future. They are not blind to the dangers 
which impend over them. They are fully aware that our 
professions cannot be trusted, and we are only hiding our 
heads in the sand if we do not face the situation. It is as 
true of nations as of men that “he who has a thousand friends 
has not a friend to spare, but he who has one enemy will meet 
him everywhere.” The memory of nations is very tenacious, 
and when we see how much in her extremity England 
has been hindered by Irish hatred at home and abroad, we 
may realize what dangers to ourselves are created by tramp- 
ling upon our weaker neighbors. Our own future is not free 
from clouds. Let us not by the wanton exercise of power 
make enemies to increase our troubles when the storm breaks. 








THE EXPANSION OF OUR ARMY 
By Witu1am ADDLEMAN GANOE 


HEN little Samuel without his linen ephod stood up 

in the cold night to inform the Lord that His diminu- 

tive servant was attentive, he was in much the same predica- 

ment as the American army in the face of a summoning 

nation upon our entrance into the great war. Slight, inex- 

perienced, unprovided, and unsettled, the frail military child 

of a commercial people was up and eager for its triple task 
of organizer, instructor, and fighter. 

How it came to be in this restless state of adolescence 
after two years and eight months of illuminating struggle 
abroad, is worth a moment’s glance in passing. A campaign 
of our own which had been fruitless in gain had been most 
productive in experience. Some of the things we as a 
nation had failed to extract from the vicarious lessons in 
Europe, we learned directly by pecking at the northern edges 
of Mexico. Long before the fight at Carrizal, it was patent 
to every citizen that there was a lack in cohesion of the parts 
of our system. Large bodies of troops were slow and awk- 
ward in assembling, commonwealth troops were variously 
and imperfectly trained, and our whole service of supply was 
antiquated and inadequate. There was for the mass of the 
people a complete demonstration of that which the military 
authorities had long known—our inability to cope with con- 
centration over wide areas. 

The result was that one year and ten months after Austria 
declared war on Serbia, there came the first legislation to 
reconstruct our military establishment. The law, known as 
the National Defense Act, allowed the regular army to be 
approximately doubled in five annual increments, and the 
strength of the National Guard throughout the entire coun- 
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try to be fixed at a little over three hundred thousand. Thus 
there was to be provided a force of about six hundred thou- 
sand regulars and militia, which was not to come to its full 
strength until July 1, 1920. In the meantime the state 
troops were to undergo more successful training, and the 
regulars were to add to themselves a tenth of their original 
strength each mid-year. 

In such an enlargement as this where one part had to grow 
by putting on layers, and another by changing its tissue, it 
was natural that the undisturbed nucleus should become the 
chief factor in the spread of knowledge and discipline. It 
was also logical that the officers of the National Guard, with 
the interruptions of civil pursuits and the varied instruction 
received in Maine and Texas, could hardly be depended upon 
to perform efficiently the office of instructor. Those men 
who had given their lives entirely to military service were the 
rational selections for this vital part to be played. It was, 
then, to the Regular Army alone that the country could turn 
in an emergency for its military pedagogues. 

Accordingly the blow that fell upon the nation on April 8, 
1917, caught its training force recovering from an unsettled 
condition due to the addition of its first fraction of increase. 
‘Fhe old regular regiments had skeletonized the new ones, 
leaving their own units depleted and the fresh ones unstable. 
The enlarged General Staff was adjusting itself to its added 
duties. Officers transferred from one arm of the service to 
another were familiarizing themselves with a different spe- 
cialty. And in all this displacement it was discovered that 
the newly made units of both line and staff corps could not 
be recruited to full strength under the voluntary enlistment. 

Our incompleteness, however, was not the only hampering 
influence in our path. The kinds of experiences our army 
had passed through were in themselves but negative 
approaches to the great province to be encompassed. Nearly 
all exercise and experiment in our previous military work 
had consisted of the “bushwhacking” and small unit type. 
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Even the practice on a greater scale, which was largely 
theoretical, had dealt with open warfare—mobile exercises 
above ground. This generation in its active engagements 
in Cuba, the Philippines, and Mexico, had in no way encoun- 
tered anything, either in size or character, like the procedure 
of the western front in Europe. 

There had come into the field an inscrutable something, 
like the charger of Richard Coeur de Lion, which was to 
dominate the whole tournament. There had to be quick 
transition to whisk back suddenly to the bastion fortress 
of mediaevalism—to crouch before the besieged chateau 
enlarged to a five hundred mile circumference; and to pull 
from their mouldy hiding places the hand grenade, chevaur- 
de-frise, the catapult, and the trench knife. On this account, 
the artillery had come into a wholly new ratio and relation 
with the infantry; it had to spring to twenty times its 
strength and to learn to use in the field rifles and mortars the 
like of which had hitherto been found only in seacoast 
defenses or on battleships. Thousands of tons of big guns 
of new calibre, design, and carriage, had to be made and 
understood. The change looked as though it were going to 
take from under the feet of our military youthfulness much 
of its ordinary support. There had to be comprehended, on 
the one hand, all these archaic devices and, on the other, the 
most subtle uses of modern invention. And in the meantime 
all our military understanding was lying somewhere in the 
interval between. 

In this tremulous condition where both organization and 
training were uncertain and undeveloped, the General Staff 
of our army was to be the fairy prince of our preparation. 
It was to produce quickly a sizable and competent army. 
Jack’s beanstalk had to climb into a country of the giants 
overnight. But the military hierarchy in Washington backed 
by the War College, which had not been sleeping during, 
and before, the war in Europe, was ready with projects to 
meet the sudden demands. It suggested and gave impetus 
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to the emergency war bill, the main provisions of which were: 
to raise the Regular Army immediately to its full total as 
authorized for July 1, 1920, by the Act of the year before, 
to federalize over 400,000 of the militia, and to create at least 
one force of 500,000 under a draft system. The whole 
army when completed was to contain a minimum of one 
million men. 

Throughout the biblical forty days and forty nights, the 
heads of the War Department waited for our law-makers 
to come to a decision. It was a tense period for those 
acquainted with the truth of Forrest’s maxim that military 
success lies in “getting there fustest with the mostest men.” 
The heads of the army were not content with straining at the 
legal leash. They projected plans which presupposed the 
legislation completed and daringly went so far as to inaugu- 
rate the expenditure of funds not yet authorized. When the 
President signed the bill known as the Selective Draft Act, 
orders were waiting to be shot out of Washington with the 
quick explosions of a Lewis gun. Even before his action 
the training camps under extensive and novel regulations 
had been set on foot. The various branches and depots of 
the service had begun to expand. The voluntary recruiting 
of the regular forces had been vigorously urged by every 
inducement. Sites for trench training and extended target 
practice had been examined. Concentration camps for the 
draft were well under way. And in the midst of all this 
incipiency, troops were leaving for France, and the magnifi- 
cent programme was affecting every department of the 
government. 

The infinity of detail with which the military authorities 
were confronted can only be sketched. One small staff 
corps, for example, had to have the additions of gas and 
flame, mining, water supply, general construction, engi- 
neer supply, surveying and printing, road, forestry, quarry, 
light railway, and standard-gauge railway services. Other 
corps felt themselves to be similar embryos. The infantry 
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itself, the backbone of an army, had to have its pivotal 
unit—the company—completely revolutionized. It had to 
progress at once from 150 to 250 men, from 8 to 6 officers, 
and from simple riflemen to grenadiers, bombers, rifle gren- 
adiers, automatic riflemen, and ordinary riflemen. The 
change in the smaller units affected also the large ones; 
battalions, regiments, brigades, divisions, and armies, had to 
be reconstituted. The strength of the respective units of the 
new army is as follows: 


Company ...... 250 Enlisted Men 6 Officers 
Battalion ....... 1,026 " 27 ” 
Regiment ...... 3,755 ° . 
Brigade ........ 8,210 “ “ 995“ 
Division ....... 27,152 - ” 975 


Even the supply corps felt the expansion keenly. Forty 
thousand motor trucks were to be purchased with all possible 
speed. Thousands of such lesser articles as signal flags, 
wire-cutters, and telephones, the same number of larger ones 
such as field-pieces and aeroplanes; and hundreds of thou- 
sands of uniforms and shoes had to be turned out immedi- 
ately. These supplies were necessary not so much for the 
front as for training in our own country. As one cannot 
learn to swim by peering into the water, neither can one fly 
aircraft or shoot a 3-inch rifle by gazing at a drawing. The 
rifle had to be aimed and the airship piloted by novices who 
were in turn to be teachers of others. Everything at once 
seemed to be imminently requisite. Wherever the heads of 
the War Department looked, whether towards the demand 
for men or material, necessities turned, like Alnaschar’s cas- 
tles, into vast and hazy proportions. 

With this sudden swelling of quantity went inexperience 
in handling large numbers. Our entire military service 
lacked practice in magnitudes. To represent a division on 
a map by pins, and to have it crawl along between parallel 
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black marks by pricking new holes, were the greatest adven- 
tures most of our general officers had ever had in manoeu- 
vring large forces. What new worlds the military heads of 
bureaus, corps, and departments, had to enter hurriedly can 
be illustrated simply. Under the organization at the begin- 
ning of the war a brigade contained 172 commissioned 
officers; a division of three brigades consisted not of three 
times 172 or 516, as one would naturally suppose, but of 909. 
The difference—398 officers—was the quota for the auxiliary 
or accessory troops. So for each higher unit, the corps, and 
then the army, the ratio of incidentals progressed geomet- 
rically. In fact, since a modern corps or army has never 
been assembled as such in the United States, it was highly 
speculative as to what adjuncts were really needed. And 
when it is remembered, too, that the smallest unit, the com- 
pany, the fabric upon which the whole product depended, 
was to be enlarged and reorganized, it can be imagined how 
the dull mist of prognostics grew thick over the heads of those 
at the helm. Magnificent plans carefully projected by con- 
sideration and computation and applied to actual cases were 
wanting. 

The chaos into which the General Staff was thrown would 
have bewildered men with less training and honor. They 
neither balked at responsibility nor shifted the burden. It 
would have been an easy matter to say to the people: “All 
this is your fault because you called us jingoists five years 
ago when we cried, ‘Prepare! It is exactly what happens 
when a nation begins learning war after declaring it. We're 
all in a pretty fix. We will do our best, but you can’t blame 
us if we’re slow.” Not at all—nota whimper! Face to face 
with an incredible labor the General Staff enthusiastically 
tried to pierce the universe of growing detail. 

The vision which they attained was due in large measure 
to a fact of military precept and practice. When in battle, 
skirmish, or manoeuvre, a commander of any grade finds him- 
self in the density of many complications, he harks back to 
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the one word—mission—that one thing which he has been 
ordered to accomplish. After having reviewed his main 
purpose, he carefully chooses from among all surrounding 
circumstances that which tends most towards the execution 
of what he has been told to do. He divests himself of all 
lesser items and cuts straight through to the end in view. 
To attempt everything he knows would be to lose all. On 
the astuteness of his judgment depend largely his efficiency 
and skill. Naturally, then, the General Staff did not wait 
for the smoke to clear, but rather penetrated the blackness 
to find the determining issues at stake. 

They came forth triumphantly with two tenets to which 
they rigidly clung. One was some form of draft, and the 
other, the training camps for officers. In these two provi- 
sions they spied daylight for the nation. 

The draft was the first thing to be insisted upon because 
it was the key to a more far-reaching problem later. The 
immediate proposition, as the General Staff conceived it, was 
to gain some amount of certainty as to the immense army to 
be prepared. They had to have this assurance to work on. 
At every opportunity they put in their plea unanimously for 
a champion against Germany that would be on the spot when 
ordered—a force which could be depended upon. But they 
estimated that the only way to make our aid to the Allies 
count, would be to have speed in training large numbers. 
What would be the good of a mass of punctual recruits if 
there were inefficient or insufficient officers to train them? 
By far the more important of the two tenets, then, was the 
idea of the Reserve Officers’ Training Camps. The draft 
was regarded rather as a crucial point to be settled on the 
way to the undiscovered country where officers were to be 
raised in three months from untilled soil. 

It was our greatest advance over England’s haphazard 
arrangements that compulsory and universal service was 
enacted. That we would at least profit by mistakes of pre- 
vious bloody wars, by Washington’s warnings, and the fal- 
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lacy of voluntary service demonstrated by the Civil War, 
had been a hope too sanguine for military experts to enter- 
tain. And it was a feat of economic athletics over which the 
United States should justly feel proud. It is not an easy 
thing for a nation while fighting for the very essence of 
democracy to wrap itself about with a garment of autocracy. 
No greater compliment can be paid to the intelligence of our 
bulky population than that it was able to perceive the nice 
distinction between the harsh means and the noble end. 
It is possibly the first case on the record of our true history 
where we have actually advanced in military policy. 

Our expansion could now be counted upon. Our officers 
who would otherwise have had to organize voluntary forces 
entailing uncertainties and endless fluctuations, or would 
have had to help rake the country for sparse recruits, could 
be spared for training purposes. 'The War Department 
could turn over to trustworthy citizens the business of regis- 
tering and obtaining the necessary number of enlistments. 
It was free to give its immediate attention to the matter of 
the training of the trainers. Of course, if it could not have 
been certain of a fixed number of recruits present for duty 
on a specified date, the number of officers necessary to train 
them would have been conjectural. But since that matter 
had'been settled by the draft, the greatest energy and care 
could be poured into the channel of the main mission—the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Camps. 

Although the President did not sign the bill until May 18, 
on May 15 forty thousand civilian candidates appeared in 
sixteen large cantonments throughout the country—willing 
and green. At the individual camps they reported in lots 
of twenty-five hundred as martially helpless as school-girls 
at a fire. And there were to receive them from ten to a 
dozen regular officers, scattered barracks, a few partially 
constructed shacks, and the open air. The scarcity of 
instructors can be accounted for by the fact that the Regular 
Army was attempting to have its more experienced officers 
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take charge of its doubled personnel. In the average case, 
an instructor fell heir to one hundred and fifty candidates 
who had to be immediately clothed, fed, and equipped. His 
sensations were much like those of the setting leghorn hen 
which found itself unexpectedly and responsibly in the pres- 
ence of a whole crate of eggs. There were no lieutenants 
or non-commissioned officers in most cases to aid him, so that 
he was forced into picking up at random any candidates or 
reserve officers of previous military experience. In many 
places for lack of railroad facilities the food was insuffi- 
cient; and the clothing oftentimes consisted of any cotton 
khaki the Quartermaster Department could collect. 

The order and provision that could have existed had our 
preparation been more leisurely and timely had to be fore- 
gone. Again the General Staff said to itself, “What is the 
thing to be insisted upon at any cost?” And the answer it 
found explains why many of the discomforts had to be 
endured: “Enough instruction to make the selection of 
officer material secure and effective.” It was certain that 
twenty thousand officers must be chosen in order to give 
any chance of success to the training of the drafted hosts. 
On this fulerum swayed back and forth all the hope of our 
enterprise in Europe. Anything that stood in the way of 
the great object was to be bowled over summarily, no matter 
what individual hardship might arise. 

Personality for leadership and a commensurate intelligence 
were the two qualities to be sought in the candidate. Either 
without the other would be valueless. Through the dingy 
clothing, misleading exteriors, and various grades of famil- 
iarity with military customs, the instructor was to ferret out 
this intellect and evasive personal aptitude. And he must 
come upon such protoplasm during countless drills and lec- 
tures. At wedged intervals he had to mark every indication 
and phase of change in the actions of his men which bore on 
the qualifications cited, and had to endeavor to know them at 
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odd moments when they least suspected his criticism. It was 
a keen competition in which both nerve and mind were tried 
by extreme physical and moral measures. 

In the application of this experimental course of training 
and study, instructor and candidate were left few idle 
moments. The day began at 5:30 a. mM. and ended at 10:00 
p. M.; and the interim was filled copiously. Some men com- 
plained that it was difficult to find time for a bath, and others 
swore that their greatest luxury was to go to bed at night. 
The continuousness and novelty of the work especially at 
first put many in a whirl of bewilderment from which they 
did not recover. The instructor himself was in a vast tur- 
moil of giving and receiving. ‘To him was entrusted the 
rapid motion of the schedule and the thoroughness of the 
impartation of knowledge. He became during the lulls in 
lectures and explanations an information bureau for his 
ravenous-minded company. And all the while he was con- 
scious that his real duty was that of learning intimately and 
personally in ninety days the qualifications of one hundred 
and fifty individuals. As a consequence, a war sprang up 
between instructor and candidate over the possession of two 
opposite kinds of information, one very human, and the other 
highly technical. 

A glance at the mixed manhood that made up these camps 
will reveal the difficulties into which the success of this odd 
undertaking was plunged. A bank president took his place 
in the ranks beside a callow college graduate; an established 
lawyer alternated in the use of the same pick with a grocery 
clerk; the son of a Fifth Avenue home slept side by side 
with the burgess of Podunkville. One day at an extended 
order drill when candidate Abraham E stein was acting 
company commander and Patrick O’ ll was platoon 
leader, the instructor had difficulty in getting the various 
commanders to use the proper signals. Finally in exaspera- 
tion he went up to O”’ ll and berated him soundly. On 
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leaving he overheard O’ ll mumble to the platoon guide 
and then exclaim disgustedly, “Oh hell, what chance has an 
Irishman in arm signal communication with a Jew!” 

Nevertheless, the spirit of the camps was marvellous. 
There existed little snivelling and much American sports- 
manship. Once when an instructor had called into the office 
a man of about forty to tell him that his chances for a com- 
mission were next to nothing, the fellow bit his lips a minute, 
gritted his teeth to keep back the tears, and finally observed 
in a subdued voice, “Well, I’m sorry—I guess what you 
say—is true. But—Captain—there’s no reason is there— 
why I can’t enlist as a private?” Patriotism like that was 
cropping out when it was least expected, so that one was led 
to believe that the “flag-waving” type was certainly trans- 
forming itself into the sacrificial kind. 

What would the result of all this problem be? Would 
this impossible task for the instructor and this incompre- 
hensible régime for the candidate produce anything worthy 
of the name when the camp was over? So the War Depart- 
ment queried and met the complications of each arising 
difficulty. For not only was it necessary to pick the raw 
material but also to sort it into piles for the different branches 
of the service. From each training company were to come 
the officers of a regiment from major down, provisional sec- 
ond lieutenants for the Regular Army, additional reserve 
lieutenants, second lieutenants of the Quartermaster Corps, 
machine gun specialists, aviation candidates, ordnance lieu- 
tenants, and those recommended for a second camp. Would 
this rush of training and selection be worth anything to the 
government after all? 

The answer was partly to be expected from the surprising 
circumstances at the finish of the camp. In the first place 
those who had fallen by the wayside in the race attested 
voluntarily in the great majority of cases to the fairness of 
the selection. They were certain that the best men had been 
retained. And the men themselves who were successful, as 
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soon as they had been informed of the certainty of their 
commissions, became different personalities. The breaking 
of the tension of competition was the loosening of so many 
shackles about their natural dispositions. The staleness and 
effort accompanying this supreme test had often made them 
creatures other than their former selves. When, therefore, 
assurance became doubly sure they were quickened like so 
many Galateas into unexpected life. But the great element 
which seemed to point directly to success was the universal 
feeling among them that they knew nothing—that they 
were totally unfit to command men. “Show me,” declared 
the Preacher, “the man who knows he’s a sinner and I will 
show you a conversion.” ‘The very fact that these men in 
the flushed pride of becoming officers should realize that they 
were in the primer class in the great school of arms, gave to 
those who had been watching over them in trepidation a 
justified sense of security. 

Another set of Reserve Officers’ Training Camps which 
has recently ended has profited by the mistakes of the first. 
Since the lines of qualification were drawn more tightly, 
the product should be better than that of the former venture. 
And since the first trial has proved itself beyond expectation, 
there should be no doubt as to the second. The communica- 
tion of the rudiments has been all along in excess of estimated 
efficiency, and the discipline is apparent. 

The National Army cantonments, so dependent upon the 
output of the Officers’ Camps, are now running ahead of 
their schedules. Their uniforms, equipment, and arms have 
been hurried to them by the co-operation of the civilian firms 
on such a scale that visitors are aghast at the outlay. The 
organizations are housed and comfortable for the winter. 
The quota of officers is complete, and there is a smoothness 
about the routine that reminds one of a staid army post. 
English and French officers are so high in their praises of 
this achievement as to be positively embarrassing, one British 
officer of high rank going so far as to call the training of the 
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National Army the greatest achievement in military manage- 
ment of modern times. 

Little by little we are discovering that the unattainable is 
through suffering being attained. The army is gaining in 
training each day; the service of supply has been thoroughly 
renovated; the Line and Staff Corps are reorganized and 
re-established; the Regulars and National Guardsmen are 
recruited to full strength; supplies are being turned out as 
fast as the great resources and factories of this rich country 
will permit; the style of warfare both for the infantry and 
artillery has been completely made over to suit the prevailing 
mode; the concentration camps are proving that our tri- 
partite army is being welded into a smoothly-working single 
machine; and these drafted men and Reserve Officers are 
growing into an ominous and prodigious wave against the 
common enemy. During all this growth, troops have been 
stealing in the darkness silently down to their boats on the 
shore so that already a greater number of soldiers than com- 
posed the Regular Army at the beginning of the war is 
within the borders of France. The child awakened in the 
dead of night has waxed strong and is becoming a power 
against the Philistines. 

















CHRIST AND THE PACIFIST 
By Bengamin W. Bacon 


HE world war has reached a stage where the vast 

murmur of the unconsidered millions on both sides is 
becoming more and more articulate in the cry for peace. 
Peace is the supreme hope, the irrepressible demand of the 
new year. It must come. But in what form! A peace 
made in Germany would be a disaster great as the war itself, 
a compromise pregnant with new wars of ever-growing 
frightfulness, a monster plotting the spoliation of the weak 
and the overthrow of liberty, cloaking meantime with the 
garb of friendship the infamies of German diplomatic 
intrigue. A peace dictated by any single belligerent, or 
made in the interest of any single social class, might be a 
calamity almost as great as the perfidious German peace. 
True peace is as far from these as heaven from hell, and the 
difference measures the greatness of the present issue. The 
goal towards which humanity’s almost despairing eye is 
turning has seemed remote, but no longer seems unattainable, 
and the prize, like its cost, is almost infinitely great. The 
terms are slowly shaping for a world’s peace, a peace “just 
and lasting,” because based, so far as human wisdom and 
sincerity allow, on righteousness. To win it is to make even 
the war worth while. To lose it is to lose the highest hope of 
humanity, to make the world’s four years of agony a useless 
sacrifice. 

America, the late-comer, has been brought into the war by 
the appeal of moral ideals. All the attempts to explain 
away the obvious fact that she has no ends to subserve which 
are not shared by the whole world of free peoples, break 
down in absurdity at the spectacle of her sudden turning 
from a neutrality which was pouring the world’s wealth into 
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her coffers to a participation which has already swept away 
thrice her possible gain. It is not that Americans are 
idealists, though their great experiment in self-government 
naturally inclines them to idealism in this field. It is not 
that their sense of international morality is higher than that 
of nations whose school of diplomacy has been the half- 
century of competition in exploitation of the weak. Ameri- 
cans claim no more of national morality or national idealism 
than other people. We have other reasons for entering the 
war. The intellectuals of our universities, our historians, our 
journalists, our students of sociology, would have flung 
down the gauntlet long ago. To them it was a bitter humil- 
iation, almost a disgrace, that America did not at once break 
off diplomatic relations with the violator of Belgium and 
answer the sinking of the Lusitania with an ultimatum. But 
New England and the intellectuals could not carry the 
country. The South and West regarded talk of England 
and France fighting our battle as academic moonshine. 
Only one thing, as the President well knew, could drag the 
country out from the torpor of its easy, profitable pacifism, 
and that was pacifism itself. 

Americans are pacifists to the bone. Physical geog- 
raphy and national history have combined to make militarism 
and all its works hateful to Americans of every class. To the 
rich, war is hateful as the destroyer of values and credit, to 
the poor, as the cause of the heaviest burdens and sacrifices. 
We have no military class such as in other countries profits 
by war, working hand and glove with plutocratic munition 
makers. Our people have neither need nor desire for con- 
quest. The propaganda of a Nietzsche, a Treitschke, a 
Bernhardi, is known to us only as a curiosity provoking 
horrified amazement. Pacifist propaganda, on the other 
hand, is limited only by optimistic indifference. Our paci- 
fism is almost a disease. This is not from greater nobility 
of spirit. Disarmament seems to Americans as obviously 
their national interest as armament has seemed to Germans 
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theirs since the consolidation of the empire under Prussian 
autocracy. Let Germany make the most of the paradox, 
let her sneer at Wilson’s “hypocrisy,” the fact remains as 
true for America as for China (which now in express terms 
makes this the basis of its declaration of war), that we are 
“fighting for peace.” We could not be driven to fight by 
any less urgent motive. 

Herein lies the danger. To fight for peace is only a last 
recourse, and not every mind can see the necessity. We 
have indeed had revelations from our State Department con- 
cerning the use by the German legations of poisons, dyna- 
mite, provocation of internal revolt and external invasion, as 
the means of persuasion of friendly powers that withhold 
participation in militaristic crime. These revelations have 
some tendency to disabuse the pacifist mind as to the reality, 
the value, and the permanence of the kind of “peace” mili- 
taristic powers consider it suitable to grant. But there are 
a vast number of sluggish minds to be reached and a smaller 
number whom no amount of evidence will disabuse. The 
event has proved that the German braggart, Bernhardi, and 
the rest of the Prussian conspirators for world conquest 
could safely count on the world’s incredulity. The more 
plainly we were told, the more we scouted the idea that a 
civilized people would consent to be the agent of interna- 
tional banditry. And to-day there are still those whose 
idea of “peace” is a restoration of the status quo, a return 
to the fatuous dream with which we lulled ourselves in indo- 
lent torpor while the plot matured! 

Peace is our supreme aim, and pacifism our deadliest 
danger. For pacifism without devotion to a definite com- 
mon ideal means disloyalty, chaos, betrayal. Where is the 
unity of spirit that will stand the test of hardship, discipline, 
self-subordination, and self-sacrifice? We have to-day our 
bourgeois pacifists, whose notion of “peace” is a generation’s 
leave to make money undisturbed. We have “slacker” paci- 
fists, whose love of peace is mere indolence and cowardice. 
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We have our international pacifists, who would halt the 
common struggle for liberty to imaugurate the class 
struggle for economic betterment. We have our socialist- 
anarchist pacifists, our proletariat and our pro-German 
pacifists, differing in the phases and degrees of their 
disloyalty, but one and all false to the nation’s and the 
world’s ideal. Last, and least in numbers but far from least 
in significance and influence, is the “conscientious” pacifist. 
Few there are who make open profession of a non-resistant 
creed. Fewer still are they whose profession is reasoned and 
sincere. But many are they of the unreasoning, or the baser 
sort, that find the mantle of a Tolstoi or the skirts of a Jane 
Addams a convenient refuge from the contempt of their fel- 
low men. If, as they contend, non-resistance be really Chris- 
tian pacifism, it is vital to know the fact. Even if we decline 
to discard the sword as a last recourse in the struggle for 
right and peace, we shall be held accountable, for admittedly 
it is a descent to “the things that be of men.” Until the oft- 
quoted precept of the Sermon on the Mount, “Resist not 
evil,” is met, an insidious, disintegrating power will ever 
gnaw at our morale. If, therefore, we have qualified inter- 
preters who can show that there are times when Christianity 
approves our girding on the sword, and that this is such a 
time, it is well the task were soon begun, lest religious 
enthusiasm, which in a worthy cause lifts the self-devotion 
of the patriot into sublimity, be found instead a hindrance 
in the path, a drag upon the spirit of our soldier sons. 
Christianity differentiates itself from Judaism by the 
claim not to be a legalistic religion of formal precepts, but a 
religion of the spirit. In Christianity precepts take a subor- 
dinate place as mere applications, variable according to 
circumstance, of the underlying principle; and that under- 
lying unifying principle of Christianity, by relation to which 
its every precept is both limited and understood, was well 
defined by the late Josiah Royce, philosopher and interpreter 
of faith. Christianity, he said, is the religion of loyalty. 
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It inherits from Judaism, in glorified, universalized form, 
its ideal of the kingdom of God, the human commonwealth 
of justice and right, taking this object of loyalty from the 
hand of its Founder, who died a death of self-devotion to this 
ideal, faithful unto death to the achievement of his Father’s 
sovereignty—the doing of the righteous will on earth even 
as it is done in heaven. By virtue of both its character and 
history, Christianity is indeed the religion of loyalty, and as 
such contains the inherent power to unify in splendid heroism 
all that humanity can offer of devotion to the race’s common 
weal. 

Scatter, then, the dust and rust which becloud this central 
meaning of our faith, show what was distinctive in the teach- 
ing and spirit, in the life and in the self-devoting death of its 
heroic Founder, and you will do more than resolve incon- 
sistencies. You will restore to Christendom the impulse of 
the Crusades, of armies that can fight for the City of God 
under the emblem of self-devotion. You will have an inter- 
national patriotism that fuses together in one white heat all 
true metal of manly spirit in all levels of the social order, 
among all races, all nations, all religions, of free men. 

Strange—and yet not so strange in view of our narrow 
biblicism and traditional worship of the letter—that Chris- 
tians can so limit their gaze as to see a part of the Sermon 
on the Mount and be blind to the whole! Strange that they 
can read the Sermon on the Mount, and be blind to the fact 
that in the older Gospel of Mark underlying both those 
gospels which give us the Sermon, as well as in the still older 
letters of Paul, the Sermon plays no part at all. For Paul 
and Mark “the gospel” is the life of Jesus, and his devoted 
death of loyalty. And in the Sermon itself, it takes a half- 
blind literalist (of which, alas, the church has given us all too 
many) not to see that the so-called precept of “non-resist- 
ance” is but one of a series of illustrations commending as 
the true norm of righteousness the imitation of God. The 
ideal is made as explicit as words allow. It is: “Seek ye 
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first his kingdom.” The method of its attainment is that 
men become imitators of God’s goodness “even to the 
unthankful and the evil.” 

Taken in the mechanical, legalistic sense to which disciples 
are prone, it is possible to make of the precept of forbearance 
a rule or doctrine of non-resistance. Yet in practical applica- 
tion this doctrine would promote the precise opposite of 
that spirit of service and devotion which is the vital breath 
of our religion. For it belongs to the very nature of the 
system of domination and slavery to cultivate arrogance in 
the oppressor and servility in the oppressed. To the slave 
there is no higher law than non-resistance, till in some happy 
turn of fate the slave himself become oppressor and vent his 
pent-up spite in brutality towards the weak. Far as the 
study of mankind looks back, this is the notorious tendency 
of systems of autocracy. When cats are killed by choking 
them with cream, the remedy for brutal arrogance and spolia- 
tion of the weak will be non-resistance. 

But non-resistance is not the teaching of the Sermon on 
the Mount. Its teaching is in substance: “Avenge not 
yourselves, but overcome evil with good”; and its example 
is the God who, in the exercise of goodness and wisdom alike, 
though he frustrates with almighty power the designs of 
wickedness, yet wins by his forbearance every sinful heart 
that can so be won. Even the noble example of a Tolstoi 
cannot blind us to the fact that the Sermon teaches no doc- 
trine of a non-resistant God. It commends forbearance. It 
upholds the example of the forgiving God. But in all 
things it would have us “seek first his kingdom and his right- 
eousness.” For that ideal it is well to turn again the smitten 
cheek. And for that ideal it is also well in the evil day to 
put on the whole armor of God and to withstand, to fight and 
bleed, to resist as the God of righteousness resists, to die as 
the Christ has died. 

The “conscientious” pacifist does not, however, limit him- 
self to a single precept, as to whose meaning scholars may 
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differ. He turns to the conduct of Jesus, and asks: Can you 
imagine Jesus Christ taking up the sword? Can you imag- 
ine him sighting a rifle over the breastworks? The pacifist 
forgets that it is as easy for the historical imagination to look 
backward two hundred years as forward two thousand. In 
the days of Roman rule, which gave full religious liberty, 
Jesus took the side of Pharisean passive resistance. In the 
pre-Maccabean days when Antiochus had sought to root out 
the religion of Jehovah by force, he might have done other- 
wise. Moreover, the sons of his own mother, the disciples 
and friends with whom he surrounded himself, bear the names 
of the Maccabean heroes who “out of weakness were made 
strong, who turned to flight armies of aliens,” and won free- 
dom to worship God. Let us turn historical imagination 
backward also, and ask, Where would Jesus of Nazareth have 
been found when Eleazar laid down his life to make way for 
his comrades in arms—Eleazar-Lazarus, the Arnold-Winkel- 
ried of Jewish liberty? Where would Jesus have been 
found when Mattathias-Matthew gave his sons, when the 
Maccabean Judas and Simon and John shook the tyrant’s 
throne by their incredible victories? It is well to remember 
that he who sent forth the twelve in Galilee armed only with 
the glad tidings of peace, sent them forth again in darker 
days with the warning: “He that hath no sword, let him sell 
his garment and buy one.” 

The Gospel of Mark is not in real conflict with the Sermon 
on the Mount, when it represents Jesus throwing down the 
gauntlet to corrupt authority and almost courting death by 
driving out the traders from the temple. On the contrary, 
Mark reveals the same paramount ideal and solves all con- 
flicts of Christian ethics in its record of the last public teach- 
ing of Jesus, the summing-up of his doctrine, in his answer to 
the question of the scribe: “Which is the first commandment 
of all?” The object of the question is to attain to that con- 
trolling, unifying principle by which every problem of con- 
science may be determined by the man of religious life. 
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Jesus answers it in all the sincerity of his own pure, unfalter- 
ing devotion. He answers it with the credo of Jewish 
loyalty, the oath of allegiance consecrated by a thousand 
Jewish martyrdoms: “The Lord our God is one; and thou 
shalt love him in the undivided unity of heart, and soul, and 
mind, and strength. ‘This is the first and great command- 
ment.” And to this he adds a second, which sets the standard 
of human brotherhood on the same high pinnacle where the 
Sermon also sets it in bidding us imitate the loving-kindness 
of God: “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” The 
gospel which presents loyalty and brotherhood as the two- 
fold law of Christ, telling the story of his own utter self- 
devotion for the kingdom’s sake, scarcely needs in addition 
a Sermon on the Mount. 

But we have an older and more authentic witness than the 
Gospel of Mark to the ideal of Christian pacifism. Paul on 
such a point is a better witness to the mind of Christ than any 
later anonymous evangelist; for, while later evangelists 
might faithfully record the tradition of individual precepts 
of Jesus, it was the business of Paul to interpret to the 
Graeco-Roman world the spirit and principle of the new 
gospel. In particular, it was Paul’s business to interpret 
that ideal of the kingdom of God for which Jesus had given 
his life, and so to interpret it that men enamored of the 
Graeco-Roman ideal, the world unity of imperialism and 
Kultur, might appreciate that here was a higher object of 
supreme loyalty, a lordship higher than Caesar’s, a more 
effective universal bond of peace and order. 

And peace-making was the supreme effort of Paul’s life; 
it was also the motive of his sacrificial death. To speak of 
Paul as after Christ the peace-maker par excellence of the 
New Testament may seem strange to those who view him 
only through the fiery polemics of Galatians and Second 
Corinthians. Nevertheless, all through those ten years of 
bitter conflict with the Judaizers, wherein Paul fought in 
defense of his apostleship and his gospel of liberty, the 
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supreme object in his mind was the unity of the church, the 

revention of the schism threatened by intolerant exclusion 
of the more liberal Gentile branch. Peace-making was the 
object of all Paul’s visits to Jerusalem, including the last, 
made at the supreme risk, and ultimately the sacrifice, of 
his life. Peace-making is the burden of his entreaty to the 
schism-torn Corinthian brotherhood; it is the central plea 
even of the “thunder-bolt” epistle to the Galatians itself. 
No wonder it becomes central in the later group of epistles, 
in which Ephesians sets forth systematically the dominant 
message of the rest. In Ephesians if anywhere, we may 
expect to find the key to Christian pacifism. 

In Ephesians, Paul interprets the Christian doctrine of 
the kingdom of God—“loyalty to the beloved brotherhood” 
is Royce’s phrase—in special application to the world prob- 
lem of the social order. For social welfare was as conspicu- 
ously the problem of Graeco-Roman imperialism as it is the 
problem of our own day. The world was consciously confront- 
ing the problem of social unity, order, peace. Like Aristotle, 
Paul also has his philosophy of the state. He even covers 
in a way its two divisions of ethics and politics, the conduct 
of the individual, and the theory of authority. In Ephesians 
(iv:17-vi:9), these applications of the theory of social unity 
appear, of course, in religious rather than philosophical form, 
because Paul is talking as a religious teacher to plain and 
practical minds, but there is lack of real discrimination if we 
fail to see that these ethico-political applications of the doc- 
trine of the kingdom of God as a “unity of the Spirit” are not 
the fruit of an unphilosophical mind. Still, it may be needful 
as a preliminary to trace in a slightly later epistle, the epistle 
to the Philippians, what Paul means by “the unity of the 
Spirit” when as a practical missionary he is called upon to 
apply it in a specific case of schism. 

The loving entreaty of the second chapter of Philippians 
to unity of mind, by “having in you the mind which was also 
in Christ Jesus,” has always been recognized as one of the 
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classics of the New Testament, worthy to stand with the lyric 
of “loving-kindness” in the thirteenth chapter of First Cor- 
inthians as joint witness to its author’s right to be called the 
Apostle of Love. Its value as a key to the meaning of that 
central phrase of Ephesians, “I beseech you, give diligence 
to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace,” is not 
so clearly recognized, because men fail to appreciate that to 
Paui the mystic, “the Spirit” is nothing else (at least from 
the ethical point of view) than “the mind which was also in 
Christ Jesus.” Paul proceeds to characterize this “mind” 
as the humble, obedient self-devotion of Jesus, shrinking 
from no sacrifice for God’s kingdom’s sake. And in so 
doing, he gives us the real key to his doctrine in Ephesians of 
the “unity of the Spirit” as the world’s “bond of peace.” 
This key is the spirit of self-devoting loyalty, whose object 
is the kingdom of God. 

The above may seem a digression, when our object is 
merely to present Paul as the true exponent and interpreter 
of Christian pacifism. It is, however, at least a necessary 
one, indispensable to an appreciation of that great epistle 
long characterized as the Epistle of the Unity of the Spirit, 
which we have now to recognize as an application by the 
apostolic peace-maker of the doctrine of the kingdom of God 
to current problems of the reconstructed social order. It 
would be hard to find language more fittingly descrip- 
tive of the opening chapters of Ephesians which introduce 
its central appeal, than to say that they are concerned with 
the universal triumph of the Prince of Peace, not merely in 
reconciling the alienation of Jew and Gentile, but in bringing 
the whole universe of personal being, human and super- 
human, into peace and order. 

Unity and peace, according to Paul, are to be had on one 
basis only, that of religion. The organic unity of a com- 
monwealth of God must be found in the pervading Spirit of 
him whose blood was shed on the cross in unreserved devotion 
to the kingdom. Those whom that Spirit controls form a 
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new temple of God’s indwelling, a place of common access 
to the eternal Source of healing, light, and life. Loyalty 
to his “beloved community” is the test of citizenship in the 
kingdom of God. 

It is doubtless quite unconsciously of any direct depend- 
ence on the Sermon on the Mount, that in the ethical section 
which follows upon the central appeal to walk in this Spirit, 
Paul falls into an antithetic presentation of that Christian 
morality which takes the place of “the law of commandments 
contained in ordinances.” Nevertheless, the resemblance is 
striking between the parallel series of illustrations. Paul’s 
examples are: “Speak ye truth, each one with his neighbor” ; 
not because it is a commandment written in ordinances, but 
“because we are members one of another.” Theft for the 
Christian is not merely prohibited by law; both it and all 
kindred unfairness and self-seeking, all indolence even, are 
excluded by the affirmative principle—“Let a man rather 
labor, working with his hands, that he may have whereof to 
give to the needy.” At the close this series is summarized by 
the application of the same unifying principle as in the 
Sermon on the Mount—the imitation as sons of the goodness 
of the Father: “Be ye therefore imitators of God, as beloved 
children; and walk in love, even as Christ, who dedicated 
himself for you.” 

Students of Aristotle’s Ethics and Politics and of similar 
attempts to formulate the principles of social order in a 
philosophy of the state might well be inclined to regard cur- 
rent philosophical practice as accountable for Paul’s intro- 
duction, immediately after this ethical section, of the section 
on authority, or order in the Christian commonwealth. For 
in Ephesians (v:21-vi:9), the principle of reciprocity of 
service is applied to the subordination of wives to husbands, 
children to parents, and slaves to masters. The Apostle’s 
experience has taught him the vital necessity of making the 
spirit of the new ethic a principle also of authority and con- 
trol. Hence the application to the relations of household 
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order of what the Germans call Ordnung and make the basis 
of their famous Kultur. It is not mere subordination that is 
inculeated by the Apostle. Neither is there any toleration 
of insubordination. It is free self-subordination in the 
“unity of the Spirit.” In this liberty of loyalty Christians 
are bidden to “subject themselves one to another in the fear of 
Christ.” In this democracy of Christ even slavery can be 
robbed of its evil; for if “according to the flesh” masters still 
remain, slaves will be “obedient as if they were slaves of 
Christ, doing the will of God from the heart, doing service 
with good will as unto the Lord and not unto men”; while 
masters will show equal respect for them, knowing that both 
have a common Master in heaven, “and there is no respect 
of persons with him.” 

Such are Paul’s ethics and politics, his philosophy of the 
state expressed in terms of the ideal of the kingdom of God, 
his practical application of the principle of the “unity of the 
Spirit,” his “gospel of peace.” It is religion rather than 
philosophy; but those who call it obsolete are those who 
themselves have retrograded below the plane of the world’s 
noblest ideals. 

It is said to be “democracy” for which the world is agoniz- 
ing to-day; but if so it is a kind of democracy which reaches 
a higher level than the ideals of the practical politician—the 
level of religion. The toiling, striving millions of the world 
that blindly wrestle out its destiny are not seeking the chaos 
of anarchism nor the slimy triumph of plutocracy. They are 
not groaning and travailing in pain together until now that 
they may witness the manifestation of more princes or diplo- 
mats or demagogues, but the manifestation of another race. 
The world is crying out for peace; it is determined to have 
peace, but it will have to be a peace not so much of men as of 
God, the peace that rests on righteousness. 

Non-resistance does not lead this way. In spite of voices 
that claim to represent Christ and his kingdom, bidding us 
acquiesce in the domination of greed and wrong, other voices 
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claim also to be heard: Loyalty to the cause of truth and 
right, justice and vindication for the weak, cry aloud to strike 
and strike hard for victory. Men who love the cause of 
honor, right, and truth, are heroically laying down their lives. 
Unnumbered thousands by toil and sacrifice are giving new 
hope to the groaning millions. A gleam of the new dawn 
has begun to penetrate, and it flashes from the steel of mail- 
clad warriors. We might well choose other means than 
violence, but we have not the choice of method before us. 
Armed conflict is to decide the present issue, whether the 
pacifist approves the method or not. He cannot stop the 
fray. He cannot if he would strike down the weapon of the 
foe. Is it his part to weaken, to oppose, to dishearten those 
who are giving their lives in defense of right? 

They are not fighting “flesh and blood.” They bear no 
malice against a brave though deluded foe. Peoples, races, 
empires are not their enemy, save as these have made them- 
selves agents and tools of the powers that make for selfish 
domination. Never in the world’s history have hosts gone 
forth so reluctant to draw sword against the mere bodies of 
their blinded fellow men. Never in the world’s history has 
the issue been so clearly drawn as between right and wrong, 
between a world seeking peace through righteousness and 
the incarnation of Satanic lust and power setting every law 
of God and man at defiance in the doctrine of a “non-moral 
state.” Never has evil found a leader more ready to “sit in 
the temple of God setting himself forth as God.” What is 
the attitude of Christianity now that the issue is joined? 
Will it be a hindrance or a help to the righteous cause? 
Will it kindle the spirit and nerve the arm of those who are 
dying to make way for liberty, or will it preach a doctrine 
of non-resistance that no logic, lay or clerical, can make 
other in its issue than disloyal surrender of the cause of jus- 
tice, humanity, and the kingdom of God? 

If we follow those whose notion of Christianity is blind 
obedience to a set of precepts they imagine themselves to 
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have understood, we may transform the heroic Christ himself 
into a foe of the kingdom of his Father. If we take as our 
interpreter the peace-maker Apostle, and study his applica- 
tions of Christian pacifism, we shall see that this is not above 
but subject to the higher principle of loyalty to the kingdom 
of God. Paul’s doctrine of the unity of the Spirit, the 
Spirit of him who loved that kingdom as his bride and gave 
himself that he might redeem it, strips the disguise from all 
cowardice and disloyalty, exposes the falsity of all self-seek- 
ing license, insubordination, and anarchy, and unites all 
worthy devotees of the kingdom of righteousness and peace 
“in the bond of peace.” 

But in the great Epistle of the Unity of the Spirit, peace 
is not won without victory. We shall find in it no doctrine 
of non-resistance, no surrender of the chief aim of all, the 
commonwealth of humanity; no anarchic rejection of rightful 
control, no substitution of lesser loyalties for justice, truth, 
and equal right. We shall find rather as its climax a call to 
arms. ‘There is to be battle; but without hatred for human 
foe. There is to be real bloodshed, and real sacrifice of life. 
There is to be participation in the age-long, bitter struggle 
of the world against an unseen foe that makes his stronghold 
in the minds of men, inciting them to war and conquest and 
the lust of selfish power. To such times as ours comes the 
closing message of Ephesians: “Finally be strong in the 
Lord, and in the strength of his might. Put on the whole 
armor of God, that ye may be able to stand against the wiles 
of the devil. For our wrestling is not against flesh and 
blood, but against the principalities, against the powers, 
against the world-rulers of this darkness, against the spiritual 
hosts of wickedness in the heavenly places. Wherefore take 
up the whole armor of God, that ye may be able to resist in 
the evil day, and, having done all, to stand.” 
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DIED OF HIS WOUNDS 























By Henry Heap 


Death set his mark and left a mangled thing, 
With palsied limbs no science could restore, 
To weary out the weeks or months or years, 

Amidst the tumult of a mother’s tears, 

Behind the sick-room door, 

Where tender skill and subtle knowledge bring 

Brief respite only from the ultimate 

Decree of fate. 


Then, like the flowers we planted in his room, 
Bud after bud we watched his soul unfold; 
Each delicate bloom 

Of alabaster, violet, and gold 

Struggled to light, 

Drawing its vital breath 

Within the pallid atmosphere of death. 


That valiant spirit has not passed away, 
But lives and grows 

Within us, as a penetrating ray 

Of sunshine on a crystal surface glows 
With many-hued refraction. He has fled 
Into the unknown silence of the night, 

But cannot die until human hearts are dead. 








SHOULD AUSTRIA-HUNGARY EXIST? 


By CHARLES PERGLER 


ETTERNICH once called Italy a mere geographical 
expression. This statement was never really true 
of Italy, but it may be applied to the Austro-Hunga- 
rian Kmpire. Who ever heard of anyone calling himself 
an Austrian? Even Francis Joseph, the late Austrian 
Emperor, once asserted that he was a German prince. 
There is no Austrian language, no Austrian literature, no 
Austrian nationality, no Austrian civilization. Still, states 
do not come into being without the aid of powerful social, 
economic, and political factors. Austria’s main justification 
for existence may be found in Asiatic invasions, that is, of 
the Huns (Magyars) and later of the Turks. German 
Austria, Hungary, and Bohemia became a federation of 
independent states, bound together only by the person of a 
common king, for the purpose of more efficiently resisting 
Turkish pressure, when in 1526 the Hapsburgs were called 
to the Bohemian throne by the free choice of the Bohemian 
people and confirmed all the ancient rights and privileges of 
Bohemia. 

One of the most important acts in the reign of Ferdinand 
the First, the first of the line of Hapsburg kings of Bohemia, 
was the destruction in 1547 of the autonomy of Bohemian 
cities, and the execution of the leaders in a movement for the 
establishment of liberty for all religious beliefs in Bohemia 
and the re-establishment of the elective character of the 
Bohemian crown, which Ferdinand abolished. After that, 
the history of Bohemia was largely a struggle between the 
Hapsburgs, aiming at Germanization and violating their 
oaths to maintain the independence of the Bohemian state, 
on the one hand, and the Bohemians, seeking to preserve their 
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independence, on the other hand. The struggle culminated 
in a revolt signalized by the defenestration of Prague in 
1618, when the representatives of Bohemian nobility threw 
from the window of the royal castle the representatives 
of the Hapsburg king. This incident was followed by the 
dethronement of the Hapsburg dynasty and the election of 
the Elector Palatine to Bohemian kingship. However, in 
the struggle which succeeded the act, the revolutionaries were 
defeated at the battle of White Mountain in 1620; but even 
then Bohemia was not completely deprived of her independ- 
ence, although her sovereignty was somewhat restricted by 
an edict of the king. Complete destruction of Bohemian 
independence came during the eighteenth century, especially 
during the reigns of Maria Theresa and her son Joseph, 
whose aim was to make of Austria a purely German state, 
and to destroy the identity of the various small nationalities 
comprising the empire. 

Notwithstanding the policy of forcible Germanization, the 
rise of the spirit of nationality could not be prevented, and 
in 1848 not only did the Magyars demand self-government, 
but the Bohemians also came forward with a programme 
asserting certain political rights. The abortive revolution 
was followed by a period of the most rigorous absolutism. 
But almost twenty years later it was realized that a policy 
of repression of all non-German nationalities was impossible. 
In 1867 the Magyars were granted independence, and the 
present Dual Monarchy came into existence. 

There is no statute of limitations against the rights of 
nations; but Austria-Hungary cannot even enter a plea of 
waiver against the Bohemian claims, because the Bohemians 
never ceased to protest against the existence of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire in its present form, and never waived 
their rights to the restoration of their independence. The 
late Emperor Francis Joseph on two distinct occasions 
admitted these rights and promised to revive them. Espe- 
cially after the defeat of France in 1870 by Prussia, he was 
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inclined for a short time to follow a federalistic Slav policy. 
On the twelfth of September, 1871, in a solemn declaration 
addressed to the Bohemian Diet, he made the following 
promise: “Having in mind the political standing of the 
Bohemian crown and the glory and power it has given us and 
our ancestors, and realizing the faithful support always 
given our throne by the Bohemians, we gladly recognize the 
rights of this kingdom and are ready to renew this recogni- 
tion by our coronation oath.” But when Bismarck assured 
him that Prussia had no aggressive intentions towards Aus- 
tria, he violated his promise to the Bohemians without that 
decent regard for the opinions of mankind which all gentle- 
men have. We know to-day that Bismarck’s conciliatory 
attitude towards Austria was dictated by purely German 
interests, and by his expectation of making Austria a Prus- 
sian tool for the conquest of the East, and especially for 
securing to Germany the heritage of the moribund empire 
of the Sultans. 

Since the beginning of the modern constitutional era, even 
Austria has been forced to assume a thin veneer of civiliza- 
tion, which consists in at least a semblance of parliamentary 
institutions and well-sounding constitutional provisions. 
Thus the nineteenth section of the constitution of Austria 
provides: “All races of the state enjoy equal rights, and 
every race has an inviolable right to assert its nationality and 
to cultivate its language: the equal rights of all languages 
in the country, in schools and public life, are recognized by 
the state.” This provision is nothing but a grim jest. The 
Germans of Bohemia are in a decided minority, and yet they 
are the privileged nation. Moreover, in all the administrative 
offices of Bohemia the equal rights of the Czech language 
have never been recognized, and as regards school facilities, 
the Czechs have always been discriminated against. In com- 
munities with German officials in the saddle it has been next 
to impossible to obtain adequate Czech schools, and fre- 
quently such schools as existed were maintained in quarters 
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that were no better than stalls. The Germans of Austria 
have always treated the Czechs as inferiors, although they 
themselves do not equal them in culture, since in spite of 
being the favored nation they have about six per cent of 
illiterates, while the Czechs have only a little over two per 
cent. Even now eleven million Germans in Austria have 
five universities, while ten million Czechs and Slovaks have 
but one university. 

Conditions among the non-German nationalities in Aus- 
tria were bad enough in times of peace. To-day after three 
years of war, they beggar description. The meagre right 
to use the Bohemian language in administrative offices in 
Bohemia has been abolished, and German has been estab- 
lished as the official language (Staatssprache). On the rail- 
roads the humblest laborer cannot obtain any position unless 
he has a command of the German language. ‘The present 
minister of railroads, Dr. Foerster, has ordered that railroad 
officials, even among themselves, shall not use the Czech 
language, but must speak German. A conversation in 
Czech is treated as a gross breach of discipline. 

When we come to the Hungarian part of Austria we meet 
a condition which, if anything, is still worse. For three 
million Slovaks, there does not exist in Hungary a single 
adequate Slovak school conducted in the Slovak language. 
Even before the war the Slovak press was systematically 
persecuted, and Slovak papers were subjected to unimagi- 
nable chicanery. It is an interesting fact that there are more 
Slovak papers in the United States than in Hungary. 
These American papers the Hungarian government con- 
siders a menace to the Hungarian state, and accordingly 
refuses them postal privileges. 

The Hungarian government is mainly in the hands of the 
Magyar nobility, and the Hungarian parliament is merely 
a parliament of this nobility. There are scarcely a million 
voters in Hungary, yet during the lives of men now living 
there has never been a Hungarian election that was free 
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from violence and corruption, and that was conducted with- 
out the aid of soldiery. Although the Magyars form only 
fifty-one per cent of the population, they hold 405 out of 
413 seats in the parliament. Even these Magyar deputies 
do not really represent the Magyar people, for suffrage in 
Hungary is restricted to a relatively small number of the 
privileged. Seventy per cent of the lands of Hungary is in 
the hands of the nobles, and as a result Hungary is a country 
of chronic hunger. 

It is evident that Austria bases her mission on the maxim 
“divide et impera” instead of reconciling the various nations 
on the Danube, uniting their interests, and binding them 
closer together. She might have been, and should have been, 
a federal state wherein all nationalities living under Haps- 
burg sovereignty would have enjoyed equal treatment and 
equal rights. The present war shows, however, as indeed 
did the wars of 1859 and 1866, that Austria-Hungary is 
wholly unable to carry out her true historical mission 
and to rule justly the Bohemians and the other Austrian 
nationalities. 

It must be remembered that in spite of all the obstacles 
placed before it, the Bohemian nation, during the last half 
of the nineteenth century and thereafter, rose higher and 
higher in the economic scale and in culture. Other Slav 
nationalities in Austria-Hungary have experienced a similar 
awakening. After the Balkan states defeated Turkey in 
1912 and 1913, the Austrian and Magyar oppressors began 
to fear that the contest they were waging against the Slavs in 
Austria would ultimately end in their own defeat, unless they 
once more adopted the most extreme measures to prevent the 
legitimate growth of Slav nationalities within the empire, as 
well as beyond its boundaries. The present war is therefore 
but the intensification of a struggle the Austrian and Hun- 
garian governments had long been carrying on against their 
Slav subjects. 

The result of the Balkan wars was that in 1918 the Ger- 
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man government asked the Reichstag for an increase of 
military appropriations. In his speech in support of the 
measure, delivered on the seventh of April, 1918, the former 
German Chancellor, Bethmann von Hollweg, made a state- 
ment which deserves to be quoted: 

“For the future it is decisive that in place of European 
Turkey, whose life as a state has become passive, have 
appeared states that show a remarkable vigor. We all have 
an interest in seeing this power prove itself of the best in 
peace as it has done in war, and to see the Balkan states 
grow in close economic and cultural contact with their neigh- 
bors and with the group of Western powers. Thus they will 
also be factors making for progress and European peace. 
But in spite of this, one thing is certain: if it should ever 
come to a European war wherein Slavs and Germans stand 
against each other, then it would mean damage to the Ger- 
mans if, in the present system of equilibrium, the southern 
Slav states should take the place hitherto occupied by 
European Turkey.” 

These are thoughts couched in diplomatic language, but it 
is obvious that even then the German Chancellor had in mind 
the bugaboo of a racial conflict between Slavs and Germans. 
Only a month after the speech of the Chancellor, there was 
published in the “Frankfurter Zeitung” a Vienna letter 
entitled “Oesterreichische Katastrophenpolitik.” The writer 
speaks of the fact that owing to Serbian growth Austria had 
been twice compelled to increase its military budget and 
indicates that the real instigator of all these alleged troubles 
is Russia; that there is just one way of stopping all this: 
“To destroy the tools of pan-Slavism, to subjugate the small 
neighbors, to destroy the Russian Empire, and to form a 
number of buffer states under an Austrian and German 
protectorate between the remnants of the Russian Empire 
and Central Europe.” 

We find here a very frank confession that internal condi- 
tions in Austria require severe measures; that it has been 
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impossible to solve the Bohemian question, the Polish- 
Ruthenian question, and other similar problems; that these 
matters endanger Austria’s very existence, and that even if 
all this should lead to a European war, the Central Powers 
would have nothing to fear, because they are stronger than 
Russia and her friends. It is even admitted that in this 
event Austria would have nothing to lose. With the growth 
of Slav nationalities within her borders she would be doomed 
to inevitable destruction in the course of time, while in a 
war she might have a chance to save herself. A sudden 
catastrophe would be preferable to terror without end. 

When Rumania entered the war, the “Pesti Hirlap,” an 
influential Budapest paper, declared that Austria-Hungary 
must decide between Slavism and Germanism—this in an 
empire the larger part of which is Slav. It is not an 
exaggeration to say, therefore, that this is a war by Austria 
against her own dependent nationalities. From this it log- 
ically follows that Austria has lost her right to exist. 
She is a state without a purpose, unless this purpose be the 
oppression of the majority of her own subjects. 

The Bohemians now claim complete independence. As 
early as November 14, 1915, the Bohemian Foreign Com- 
mittee, representing Czecho-Slovaks, issued in Paris a mani- 
festo demanding an independent Bohemian-Slovak state. 
During the recent session of the Austrian parliament the 
club of Czech deputies openly demanded independence for 
Bohemia, the new state to include the Slovaks. Bohemians 
living in France, England, and Russia are fighting in the 
armies of the Allies. There has been a Bohemian-Slovak 
army co-operating with the Russians; it consisted of former 
Austrian prisoners of war, who surrendered voluntarily -in 
order to re-enlist with the Russians and fight against Aus- 
tria for the independence of their native land. Moreover, 
the Bohemian-Slovak Brigade has been mentioned as having 
won special distinction on Galician battlefields. 

A small group of English pacifists and well-meaning 
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American theorists who do not understand that no compari- 
son whatever is possible between the United States and 
Austria-Hungary, still seem to think that the latter can 
become a federal state. This might have been possible prior 
to the rise of the present spirit of nationalism, had Austrian 
statesmen been far-sighted enough to realize that the only 
salvation for Austria was to be sought in making of her a 
union of free nationalities. But now it is too late. 

A glance at a few figures will sufficiently demonstrate this. 
The whole population of the empire is 52,000,000: 28,000,000 
in the Austrian half of the monarchy; 22,000,000 in the 
Hungarian part; and 2,000,000 in Bosnia-Herzegovina. 
According to the latest census, that of 1910, the population 
of Austria is divided as follows: Germans, 9,950,225; 
Czechs, 6,435,983; Poles, 4,967,984; Ruthenians, 3,518,854; 
Slovenes, 1,252,940; Serbo-Croats, 783,334; Italians, 768,- 
422. The Germans, although numbering not quite ten 
millions, control the destinies of the eighteen millions of 
non-Germans. In Hungary, according to the same census, 
there are 10,050,575 Magyars; 3,949,032 Rumanians; 2,937,- 
435 Germans; 1,967,979 Slovaks; 2,939,638 Serbo-Croats; 
472,587 Ruthenians. It should be remembered, of course, 
that the official census is grossly inaccurate, and misrepre- 
sents matters in favor of the Germans and Magyars. There 
is little doubt that there are in the empire almost 8,000,000 
Czechs and almost 8,000,000 Slovaks. In any event, the 
Germans and Magyars together do not exceed 20,000,000, 
and rule over 32,000,000 Slavs and Latins, who in this war 
are forced to fight the battles of their oppressors. 

“Home rule all around” might be possible if the Dual 
Monarchy should be preserved in its entirety; but this would 
mean a continued violation of the principle of nation- 
ality, and the violation of the right of the several nations to 
choose the sovereigns which are to rule over them. The 
Italians have a claim to the Trentino and a part of the Adri- 
atic coast; the Rumanians claim Transylvania; the Serbs 
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are entitled to Bosnia-Herzegovina; Croatia and Dalmatia 
should form with Serbia and Montenegro an independent 
Jugo-slav state; and the Austrian Poles should be united 
with Russian Poland. These claims cannot be disregarded, 
but if they are duly observed the Czecho-Slovaks will be left 
alone with the Germans and Magyars in a smaller Austria, 
which will continue to co-operate with Germany in her impe- 
rialistic endeavors and constitute a foundation for another 
attempt to realize the Middle Europe scheme. 

The only solution of the problem appears to be the joining 
of the fragments of those races which already have a national 
state to the parent races; the creation of an independent 
Bohemian state and of an independent Hungary reduced, of 
course, to its proper ethnical boundaries. The Austrian 
Germans in the purely German provinces of Austria should 
be left to decide their own destinies; they could either form 
an independent state, or else be absorbed into the German 
Empire. This arrangement, by the way, would not 
strengthen Germany, as some claim, since it must be remem- 
bered that if the principle of nationality is carried out to its 
logical conclusion, Germany will lose at least a part of 
Alsace-Lorraine and Schleswig-Holstein, as well as Poland, 
so that what she may gain on the one hand, she will lose on 
the other. Moreover, the present stand of Germany against 
the whole world is made possible because she has control of 
the 82,000,000 Slavs and Latins within the Austrian 
Empire; once these peoples are liberated, Germany will 
lose this reservoir of human material, be correspondingly 
weakened, and her imperialistic designs thwarted. 

The future Czecho-Slovak state will have a population of 
more than 12,000,000, of whom 10,000,000 are Czecho- 
Slovaks. It goes without saying that the rights of the 
minority would have to be protected, although the fact is that 
the Slav races have never been known for their attempts to 
impose their language and culture upon other peoples. This 
seems to be exclusively the trait of the Germans, who always 
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couple their designs of economic penetration with a policy of 
denationalization of the people of the territories they control, 
or intend to control. 

From an economic point of view, Bohemia would have an 
assured future, for she possesses all the natural resources 
necessary to an economically self-sustaining state. While 
she may not have an outlet to the sea, the example of Switzer- 
land shows that a port is not especially necessary for an 
independent state. Again, the principle laid down by Presi- 
dent Wilson as to economic rights of way for landlocked 
states, would apply to Bohemia as well as to the need of 
Russia to obtain access to a warm-water port. Bohemia, 
because of her geographical position as a link between 
western Europe and the eastern Slav world, is destined to 
be of great political and economic importance. The fact 
that Bohemia was able for many centuries to oppose Ger- 
manization, although surrounded on all sides by powerful 
enemies, is the best proof of her capacity to oppose the future 
pan-German plans of expansion towards the East, and to 
serve as a bulwark of permanent peace. 

A Bohemian political exile in this country, Professor 
Pisecky, adduces for the dissolution of Austria-Hungary 
potent economic reasons, and it is true that whatever argu- 
ments for the dismemberment of the empire may be offered 
in the future, none will be more weighty than the fact 
that each of the component states or nationalities making up 
the Austro-Hungarian monarchy forms by itself a distinct 
economic entity capable of a healthy growth and develop- 
ment. On the other hand, a compulsory union under the 
leadership of the incapable and decadent House of Haps- 
burg threatens them all with political, financial, and economic 
ruin. Wealthy and full of resources separately, together 
they form the most poverty-stricken country in Europe. 

It is interesting to glance at a few statistics indicating the 
state of the Austro-Hungarian national wealth and its rela- 
tion to the national wealth of other countries. In 1914 the 
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national wealth of Austria-Hungary was estimated at $25,- 
000,000,000, and the debt at no less than $3,898,094,000. 
The distribution of the debt was as follows: Hungary, 
$1,338,348,000; Austria, $1,515,871,000; common, $1,043,- 
675,000. This means that for every six dollars of national 
wealth there was almost one dollar of national debt. A com- 
parison of the financial condition of other countries at the 
same time with that of the Dual Monarchy shows that of the 
six leading nations of the world Austria-Hungary was in the 
worst financial condition. Experienced financiers asserted 
that under normal conditions a national debt of six billion 
dollars would be the utmost that the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy could bear without complete economic ruin. 
Long before the war, industries had begun to feel the burden 
of government taxes. The textile industry was completely 
ruined. Other industries were slowly but surely on the road 
to a complete extinction. There was a general apprehension 
that capital would soon be withdrawn from the monarchy 
and invested in more favorable regions. The industrial life 
was not only affected by the foreign policy of the monarchy, 
but likewise by the abnormal internal situation, which sapped 
the energies and vitality of all of the races that were herded 
together under a single government. 

During the war Austria’s debt must have increased 
enormously. According to some estimates it has at least 
quadrupled, which, of course, under the corrupt system 
prevalent, is quite possible. If we make an allowance for 
depreciation in the national wealth due to war conditions, we 
have a situation where the national debt is not far below the 
national wealth. The conclusion is obvious. Austria-Hun- 
gary is on the verge of a complete bankruptcy. Unless it be 
split up into its component elements, it offers practically no 
security to those who have given it their hard-earned funds. 

Should the monarchy be preserved after the war, all the 
unnatural conditions leading to such a fatal result would be 
preserved intact. The nationalities which for hundreds of 
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years have waged so keen a warfare against each other 
would no longer be content to live under the rule of the 
Hapsburgs. A continual internal strife would be the out- 
come, and as one of its effects, Austria-Hungary would con- 
tinue in its weak and unhealthy economic situation, being 
largely dependent on the support of Germany. Moreover, 
in the Dual Monarchy the parts occupied by Austrian Ger- 
mans are the weakest and poorest of all. Other portions are 
continually called on to make up for the deficits that arise 
in them. For example, Bohemia pays no less than 62.7 per 
cent of the Austrian taxes, whereas its population is no more 
than 40 per cent of the total. This disproportion must lead 
to an antagonism between the various nationalities. 

Previous to the war there was always a chance that the 
industrial development of the country would compensate for 
the growing interest charges and the growing debt. But 
after the war, if Austria-Hungary should still exist, indus- 
trial and commercial depreciation is bound to set in. The 
natural markets for Austro-Hungarian products—the Bal- 
kans—would be permanently lost to Austria-Hungary, for 
she is primarily liable for the misery which has befallen the 
small Balkan states. The commerce of Austria-Hungary 
would practically die out. Germany, during the war, has 
accumulated enormous supplies of manufactured products 
which she intends to release at once upon the conclusion of 
peace at very low prices in order to reconquer lost markets. 
But, as the Allied nations are well prepared to combat this 
influx of German-made goods, Austria-Hungary and Turkey 
would remain the only markets open to conquest by German 
commerce. And since the Dual Monarchy is in such bad 
financial straits, and since her industries are so crippled, 
German products would have no difficulty in driving her 
products out of the market. Her industries would virtually 
cease to exist, for they are in no position to combat German 
capital. The very thing which Austro-Hungarian states- 
men feared before the war would inevitably take place. This 
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commercial conquest would then be followed by political 
domination, and this in turn by a conquest of Bulgaria and 
Turkey,—and the road from Berlin to Bagdad would then be 
safe. But the Allies would find no profitable markets in 
Austria-Hungary after the war, as that country would be a 
poor buyer. It would be in no position to give sufficient 
guarantees of prompt payment. The present claims of 
foreign creditors would become a dead loss in many instances. 

On the other hand, if the Central Powers are defeated and 
Austria is in consequence dismembered, the new independent 
states formed as a result and such countries as Italy and 
Rumania, which will regain their co-nationals, will, of course, 
have to bear the curse of their previous connection with 
Austria-Hungary. They will have to shoulder heavy eco- 
nomic burdens. But these burdens will be of a temporary 
nature. Most of these nationalities will recover with ease, 
and all of them, with the exception of the Magyars and the 
Germans, will seek to establish relations with the Allies. 
They will likewise offer the greatest possible resistance to 
commercial conquest by Germany, and will constitute a 
natural barrier against German aggression in the Balkans. 
These states will be unwilling to waste their resources in 
military establishments, thereby getting rid of the heaviest 
burden which European states of to-day must bear. 

The Czecho-Slovak state that would thus be created will 
be rich in natural resources, will have many well developed 
industries, and a sound banking system. It will meet the 
immediate difficulties with ease, for its wealth will no 
longer be used to support the decadent dynasty of Vienna, 
and to make up for the recurrent deficit of other portions of 
the monarchy. The old antagonism between the Czecho- 
Slovaks and the Germans and Magyars is the most reliable 
guarantee of the opposition of the Czecho-Slovaks to Ger- 
man expansion in the East. It is well known that the dis- 
memberment of Austria-Hungary is in accord with the aims 
of the Allies, who have stated that the liberation of subject 
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nationalities and their free development was one of their 
aims. A Czecho-Slovak state will also fit into an economic 
programme following the war. 

A policy of compromise with reference to the Austro- 
Hungarian problem would be the most serious blunder 
American statesmanship could commit. This would be akin 
to the blunder of European statesmanship which has per- 
mitted the Turk to remain in Europe for so long a time. 
For be it remembered that the Austro-Hungarian problem 
is the Turkish question in another form. Just as Turkey 
gradually disintegrated, so Austria is gradually disintegrat- 
ing. Since 1866 she has been simply a German vassal state, 
and it is Berlin that makes possible the German and Magyar 
domination. This is a situation which requires not palliative 
measures, but a radical operation, to wit, a complete removal 
of this festering sore from the centre of Europe. If war is 
the continuation of politics, the strategy of war must be 
brought into accord with the political objectives sought. The 
military mistakes of the Allies in southeastern Europe were 
due to their failure to realize the importance of the Balkan 
and Austrian problems. Their view of these problems of 
late has been rectified. It will be well for America not 
only to learn to avoid the purely military mistakes of the 
Allies, but also to learn from them the necessity of clear 
political thinking in international matters. A condition of 
such clear political thinking is an appreciation of the real 
nature of the structure which goes by the name of Austria- 
Hungary: that it is not even a state, since it has become a 
tool of Germany; that at most it is a government and a very 
poor one at that; that it is an anachronism, a survival of 
mediaevalism, an organization without a ruling idea, purely 
dynastic and artificial; that it has no place in the modern 
world; that its very existence is a denial of the principles for 
which America to-day stands. 
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COSSACK OR REPUBLICAN? 


By Wisur C. ABsBotTT 


T has now been almost precisely a hundred years since the 
first Napoleon gave utterance to his famous prophecy 
that “in a century Europe would be all Cossack or all Repub- 
lican,’—all democracy or all autocracy. The appointed 
term is nearly fulfilled, and we hang upon the answer. 
Europe itself is rent with the tremendous convulsion, which 
has risen in scope and intensity beyond all conflicts since the 
world began. The whole earth is stirring to take its part in 
a struggle which staggers the imagination, and bids fair to 
surpass the bounds of human endurance and even of human 
understanding. Shrewd as he was, not even the great 
emperor could foresee what direction the conflict was to 
take, or predict its outcome. But standing, as he did, at 
the stupendous turning-point between the old order and the 
new—half enlightened despot, half democrat, and wholly 
child of revolution as he was,—he had prescience of the inevi- 
table contest for supremacy between those principles of lib- 
erty and absolutism of which his career was the result and 
which he, in no small degree, personified. We have arrived 
at the end of the period which he set as the limit for the final 
trial of strength—and we confront the riddle of Napoleon. 
Is it to be Cossack or Republican? 

But the problem, as the past three years have revealed with 
uncompromising clearness, is not so simple as it was at first 
conceived, and far from as simple as the emperor imagined. 
For the world has moved forward since he ceased to dominate 
its destinies. There is still a widespread and powerful feel- 
ing that upon the decision of arms—let us say on the western 
front—hangs the issue between autocracy and democracy. 
In no small measure this is true; but it is not the whole 
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truth. For if one inevitable conclusion above all others has 
been forced upon thinking men since this war began, it is 
that, far beyond the fighting line, there has been, and there 
still is a conflict of forces, for the most part imponderable, 
upon which, scarcely less than upon the result of the appeal 
to arms, hangs the future of political and social affairs 
throughout the world. If the Allies are defeated, there can 
hardly be any doubt that the cause of popular government 
will receive a tremendous set-back. But even if they win, 
they will find the world about them changed in ways scarcely 
conceivable five years ago, and their armies will return to 
nations already revolutionized. The Germans, it has been 
observed, set out to alter the world, and, if they have not 
accomplished their design in the way they hoped and planned, 
even their failure will leave us in a situation and with a group 
of ideas and conditions profoundly altered from those with 
which we entered the conflict. 

Of this there are two striking instances—to choose two 
out of many. No one can reflect upon the state of affairs 
before the war without realizing that the present govern- 
ment of Germany threw away the greatest opportunity for 
world domination which any power ever had. The Ger- 
man people seemed in a fair way to conquer us all by their 
marvellous organization, their patient industry, their scien- 
tific efficiency. They had, consciously and unconsciously, 
applied the principles of autocracy, of enlightened despot- 
ism and perfected bureaucracy, to the social and economic 
side of life. They had gone far towards what they have 
come to call industrial militarism. They had established 
new standards of national and state existence of which the 
army was one manifestation, and the economic organization 
was the other. They were rapidly realizing an ideal of a 
state as a fighting mechanism, which went forth conquering 
in the world of business as well as that of arms. 

But the cup was dashed from their lips. At the moment 
when it seemed that they faced every prospect of success in 
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this commercial conquest of the world, the short-sighted 
party of the sword proved too strong, and, for whatever 
reason, the nation plunged into war. The vast develop- 
ment of commerce and industry was not only brought to an 
end for the time being; the rest of the nations were suddenly 
awakened to a keen realization of what German industrialism 
had meant, and whither it was leading. They were not 
merely inspired, they were compelled, to take measures 
towards economic independence. In almost every depart- 
ment of industry they took steps to replace the products for 
which they had before the war trustingly, one might almost 
say confidingly, relied on Germany. And among the pro- 
foundest results of the present conflict will be, unquestion- 
ably, a series of declarations of economic independence, which 
will have the same effect in the economic world as the series 
of revolutions which, a century ago, brought new states into 
existence in the western hemisphere to redress the balance of 
the old European political system. 

It is no mere fancy, this extension into the field of eco- 
nomics of those principles of nationalism which have long 
since made themselves dominant in politics. Now that war 
has become industrialized, it is apparent that, if nations are 
to retain even their political independence, they must provide, 
as Germany has long since provided, not merely an army, 
but an industrial strength capable of defense against the 
aggressions of other powers in peace no less than in war, 
unless some better way be devised to assure world peace. 
And this is one of the great lessons we have learned from the 
conflict. 

The second is not unlike the first; and it is at once even 
more and less obvious. Itlies primarily in the field of politics. 
If there is one thing more astonishing than all others in the 
United States during the past six months, it is the extraor- 
dinary conflict we have witnessed between the principle of 
liberty and that of equality. On the face of affairs nothing 
could have seemed not merely less probable but less con- 
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ceivable than any antagonism between doctrines which, to 
most men’s minds, seem so correlated if not so inseparable 
as these. It has now been a hundred and thirty-eight years 
since the Constitutional Convention in Philadelphia con- 
cluded its labors in forming that momentous document which 
founded a new nation and a new state, and gave to political 
theory and practice new form and new direction. At the 
same moment there gathered at Versailles that body of men 
destined to bring forth no less far-reaching changes in the 
world’s affairs, and, as the National Assembly, to inaugurate 
those tremendous events which we know as the French 
Revolution. 

Both groups were dominated by the principles of the 
dreamer Rousseau, who, “ignorant of politics and society 
alike, managed somehow to revolutionize them both.” Each 
group was inspired by his momentous fallacy of the social 
contract, that mythical conception of the origin of society and 
government by agreement between primitive men. This 
glittering error they transmuted into fact. They were, or 
they became, in truth, the founders of a new order. The 
one, filled with the principles of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, endeavored, in so far as the practical affairs about 
them permitted, to ensure “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness” to the members of the society whose social contract 
they drew up. More logical, perhaps more visionary, cer- 
tainly more liberal, perhaps even more prophetic, and 
relieved from the incubus of slavery, the founders of modern 
France committed themselves to their great trinity of “lib- 
erty, equality, and fraternity”; and, in no small measure, 
those principles became the guiding stars of the ensuing 
generations. 

It is not probable that any man, on either side of the water, 
conceived that there could possibly be any conflict between 
doctrines which, on their very face, seemed to be so closely 
united that they were but three expressions of the same great 
principle. Nor, until this present war began, did it seem 
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that any such antagonism could exist. To men then and 
thereafter it appeared that the great object to be attained 
was that liberty of the individual, that equality of opportunity, 
that open way for the talents, which is the mark of what we 
recognize to-day as a free society. Napoleon declared, when 
he ascended the imperial throne, that he came to preserve the 
fruits of the Revolution; and, in no small degree, he was 
accepted on those terms. Wherever French influence 
spread, it carried with it those immortal principles. Equal- 
ity before the law, equality in taxation, the right of free 
speech and religious toleration; however these were maimed 
or modified under the Napoleonic rule, they remained a 
tangible gain to the cause of humanity and political progress. 
It is indeed pathetic to see how the early reformers believed 
that, were political power transferred to the people, all vir- 
tues would be added unto them, and government would be 
miraculously purified. 

But to these there was added, almost at once, another ele- 
ment. The armies of Prussia and Austria were launched 
against those daring spirits who had defied the doctrine of the 
divine right of kings, and Jacobin became a word of anathema 
to half Europe. By their own excess of zeal the men who 
had thrown into the arena the head of a king as a gage of bat- 
tle to their enemies, found the number of those enemies 
increased. It was necessary, if their principles and power 
were to be maintained, that every element of strength in the 
nation should be thrown into the scale; and there ensued, in 
consequence, an era of absolutism such as France had never 
known. Every district, almost every individual, was called 
upon, in that supreme crisis, to sacrifice goods, if necessary 
life, for the cause. And from that fiery trial emerged a 
principle that, scarcely less than those great ideals for which 
they fought, took its place in European life. It was the 
principle of general compulsory military service. 

It took the form of what we know as conscription; the 
choosing of a certain proportion of those capable of bearing 
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arms for the military service of the state; and it was, at first, 
a measure of self-preservation. As the Continent plunged 
into a quarter of a century of conflict, this emergency expe- 
dient hardened into a rule of national life, and by its use, 
joined to the genius of Napoleon, France was enabled 
to confront a world in arms with every prospect of success. 
At first no other states adopted it. Almost without excep- 
tion they relied upon the old royal system of a professional 
army, with what recruits could be persuaded or compelled 
to join its ranks. And, one by one, they sank before French 
power. Such was the history of the first decade and a half 
of the war against Napoleon. 

That period reached its climax with the defeat of Prussia, 
who, proud of the traditional system established by the great 
Frederick, having learned nothing and forgotten nothing in 
the generation since his death, refused to aid her neighbors, 
and courted catastrophe in her blind self-confidence. Upon 
her outworn system the blow fell at Jena, and in one day the 
army of Frederick the Great was crushed by the army of 
Napoleon. In the ensuing years Prussia reaped the bitter 
fruit of her rulers’ inept and selfish policy, their fatuous 
complacency, and their obstinate reactionary spirit. And, 
had it not been for the genius of a handful of men, no one of 
them Prussian by birth, she might well have declined into 
that position of a secondary power whence Frederick’s genius 
and his unscrupulousness had raised her. 

Upon the conquered state Napoleon imposed not merely 
an indemnity but a limitation of armament. Had his fore- 
sight gone one step farther, he might have gained his pur- 
pose. But, with an army restricted to some forty thousand 
men, the leaders of Prussia adopted and extended the French 
system. They added to it the principle of universal obliga- 
tion for every man capable of bearing arms, and that of 
short-term service with the colors. Thus, within a few years, 
they were able to put into the field a force virtually com- 
mensurate with the able-bodied population of the land, liter- 
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ally the nation in arms. In such fashion was the modern 
system of military service born. 

It did not, indeed, extend beyond the Prussian frontiers 
for many years, and even then it played no great part for a 
full generation after the fall of Napoleon. Only when, after 
the repression of the movements towards liberalism, and the 
failure of those German revolutionary activities of 1830 and 
1848 before the strength of the Prussian arms, did there arise 
another group of men, this time chiefly Prussian by birth, 
able and daring enough to use the force thus created. In 
the twenty years between 1850 and 1870 the genius of 
Bismarck, Moltke, and Roon enlarged, developed, and put 
into action the weapon thus forged. First Denmark, then 
Austria and her allies among the North German states, then 
France, felt the weight of Prussian ambitions backed by 
Prussian arms. Prussia became the mistress of Germany, 
in fact and name. And, seeing not only the advantage of 
her military system, but, still more, its danger to themselves, 
every great continental state hastened to adopt her military 
policy; and the age of great national armaments began. 

Only the Anglo-Saxon powers held aloof. Among them 
the dread of military establishments was too strong, the love 
of individual, or what they knew as civil, liberty too great; 
and they remained, protected by their distance or their sea- 
power, or both, apart from this movement. To them the loss 
involved in the Prussian system seemed greater than the 
gain; and they were, almost alone among world powers, 
opposed to either conscription or universal compulsory short- 
term service. ‘Then came the present war. Within a month 
those powers which had adopted the Prussian military system 
had poured millions of men into the fighting line, millions 
more were being thrown into the second line of defense; and 
the whole power of the states at war was being utilized in 
the conflict. 

Not so with England. Her tremendous resources of 
money and ships were, indeed, put at the service of her allies. 
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Her little army, it is not too much to say, gave its life to 
check the onrush of the German hordes to Paris. Her navy 
swept German commerce from the seas, made the ocean a 
highway for the Allies, and began to choke the life out of the 
Central Empires. But England, like the United States, was 
organized not for war but for peace. That circumstance is 
to the minds of most civilized men the highest praise which 
can be bestowed upon any form of society; but the result was 
that save for the French army and the English navy, Eng- 
land’s national existence would be forfeited to her enemy. 

The results of this discovery are fresh in our minds—a 
huge campaign of education, a still huger campaign for 
volunteers, incredible mistakes, and the mismanagement 
inevitable in a democracy primarily constituted not for war 
but for peace. From that England has emerged with a 
great army, with an industrial organization transformed 
from a producer of wealth and welfare into an engine of 
destruction. Her government, after desperate efforts to 
preserve its old form and function, has become attuned to 
the exigencies of self-preservation, and is a virtual despotism 
by popular consent. It has established the principle of uni- 
versal service; it has put into effect a rigid censorship; it 
has taken over the means of production and distribution; 
and it has become, as it must have become, if it continued to 
exist at all, a highly centralized and all but despotic autoc- 
racy. To preserve the freedom of the nation, it has been 
obliged to sacrifice, for the time at least, the freedom of the 
individual. 

Now the same problem presents itself to us. Warned by 
the experience of our allies, the great majority of the country 
has committed this nation to the principle of conscription. 
But it has been only in the face of the vigorous opposition 
of the minority that this has been done. We have seen that 
minority opposing equality only less than the adherents of 
liberty have opposed autocracy. Upon such men, the reason 
which is derived from the bitterest of experience has been 
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wasted. It is to be expected that, in a nation devoted to 
democracy, a multitude of opinions, good, bad, and what is 
worse, indifferent, should flourish. Yet the fact that the 
most obvious lesson of the war has made no impression upon 
so many minds, even though they be a relatively small minor- 
ity, argues more than the reasons given by the opposition to 
the policy of the present Administration. It argues some- 
thing more than even the charges of politics and mischievous 
pacificism which have been levelled against the champions 
of non-intervention and the volunteer system. It is partly 
due to ignorance; perhaps it is more largely due to an 
inability to comprehend the changes which have come over the 
world in the past fifty years. 

To a sincere man, devoted to the principle of liberty, few 
things are more abhorrent than coercion by other than moral 
or intellectual pressure. Any democracy like ours, in conse- 
quence, is infinitely more easy-going than any autocracy. 
We are inclined continually to let things go at loose ends. 
Especially is this true of a people which, like our own, is 
recruited from nearly every quarter of the earth. We are 
continually in fear of offending the susceptibilities of our 
neighbors. We are continually hedging, compromising, 
apologizing, until we have elevated our national virtue of 
good-natured tolerance into a vice. To it are to be ascribed 
most of the evils which, as a whole, we endure more patiently 
than any other nation of equal civilization. We have, in 
John Marshall’s words, talked liberty so long that we have 
forgotten—among other things—government. Until very 
recently, if one judged merely from surface indications, it 
might have seemed that we had forgotten that there were still 
such things in the world as right and wrong. 

The result was what might have been expected. When 
the question arose of raising forces to defend not only our 
principles but our position as a nation and the perpetuation 
of our rights, we found ourselves hampered by our traditions, 
the most sacred of which was liberty. The difficulty which 
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we confronted almost at once was two-fold. On the one 
hand, there was that element known now to all men as 
“slackers”; on the other, there was the infringement of every 
man’s right to determine for himself his relations to the 
government to which he owed allegiance. Liberty meant 
freedom not to volunteer, no less than the duty of volunteer- 
ing. As in England, the best element would hasten to the 
service of the state, the worst to their own safety or even their 
profit. Therefore, whatever liberty there was, made for 
inequality as between the conscientious and self-sacrificing 
on the one hand, and the selfish exploiters on the other. 

That was the practical problem. Behind it lay a greater 
issue. ‘To the men of the French Revolution, as to their fol- 
lowers since, equality meant chiefly equality of opportunity. 
To the men who reorganized Prussia, equality meant less 
equality of opportunity than equality of obligation. To us, 
as children of the same school as the French, equality meant, 
if it meant anything—for we have not been forward in talk- 
ing equality in recent years—the right to vote and have our 
votes counted, and, outside that, chiefly the right to do any- 
thing done by our fellows which was not positively con- 
demned by the courts. In the more modern sense of finance, 
it did not even mean equality of taxation. It did not dawn 
on the intelligence of most men, certainly, that liberty and 
equality, so far from being correlated phenomena, might 
possibly become the most deadly of antagonists. For we had 
considered not obligation but merely opportunity. 

Suddenly we have been awakened to the real meaning of 
the doctrines we have long professed. Unconsciously— 
doubtless, did they know the truth, most unwillingly,—the 
Prussians have made us alive to the deeper meaning of our 
own belief. They have driven us to its logical conclusion. 
They have imposed upon us the equality of obligation as well 
as that of opportunity. And this much, at least, they have 
done for the great principles of the revolutionary age. They 
have repaid the hard lesson of Napoleon, with interest. 
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Nor is this all. If there has been one danger more appar- 
ent than all others to those who have had the cause of popular 
rule most at heart during the past three years, it is the possi- 
bility that the peculiar situation produced by the war shall 
somehow maintain itself in the ensuing years of peace. Men 
have been dubious of democracy’s ability to stand the 
supreme test, yet fearful of losing it. Inspired advocates of 
German domination have contended that there was a sharp 
antithesis between, not liberty and autocracy, but between 
liberty and efficiency. To every argument advanced for 
popular government, they opposed arguments, not for des- 
potism, but for the superiority of Germany’s form of govern- 
ment based upon that attention to detail, that organization, 
that far-sighted policy of developing national resources and 
abilities, which they conceived to be possible only under such 
government as Germany possessed, an autocratic, bureau- 
cratic despotism. 

There was much to be said for their case—and they said it 
all. Germany was well governed, in certain particulars; it 
had grown rich and powerful: it surpassed most other states 
in a variety of ways not necessary to enumerate here. But 
why! ‘To the mind steeped in Prussianism there was but one 
answer possible. It was the government! To this two 
objections at once present themselves. The first is that there 
are two kinds or degrees of efficiency; the one like theirs, 
which, for want of a better name, we may call mechanical ; the 
other of a less tangible quality, easily recognized, but hard 
to define, the efficiency of the individual as opposed to the 
corporate efficiency of the community. It is not possible 
here—perhaps it is not possible at all—to determine which of 
these is the more to be desired. But it is very apparent that 
what we call the spirit of liberty aligns itself rather with 
individual than with communal efficiency. And to that 
school, rightly or wrongly, we belong. And the second 
answer is not unlike the first. It is that we still await the 
proof that the desirable factors in the position which the 
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Germans have attained, are due wholly or even in consider- 
able part to their form of government. That is an assump- 
tion which, like too many assumptions proceeding from the 
same source, remains a dogma rather than a_ provable 
proposition. 

In the past forty-six years the German Empire, and indi- 
viduals within it, have grown rich. So has England, so has 
France, so has the United States, so has Belgium, so has 
every nation which has felt the quickening power of the 
new industrialism. Germany has built a navy, and taken her 
share of sea-going commerce—as have other states. She has 
played a part in world politics—to what end and for what 
purposes we have seen. She has acquired colonies—as have 
we all. And though it is an assumption incapable of proof 
that she would have done these same things by virtue of the 
strength and abilities of her people had the plans of the men 
of 1848 been carried out, and the nation been unified as a lib- 
eral rather than a Prussianized Germany, it is scarcely more 
of an assumption than the attribution of her recent eminence 
to the Hohenzollern dynasty. 

So stands the argument after three years of conflict and 
controversy. It is too soon to say that either side has won, 
that Europe is yet all Cossack or all Republican. It is 
quite possible that Napoleon’s prophecy will not come true, 
whichever side emerges victorious. It is impossible to say 
as yet what Germany has learned, if she has learned any- 
thing, from her enemies. But it is by no means improbable 
that the succeeding years will demonstrate that despotism, 
and not efficiency, is the antithesis of liberty; as it has been 
fully proved to the Allies that liberty and equality are not 
synonymous. It is all but inconceivable that, whatever 
the outcome of the war, those nations which have tasted the 
sweets of liberty will revert to absolutism in despair at the 
obvious difficulties of government by the people. It is not 
inconceivable that those which have tasted the bitter fruits 
of autocracy, with all its efficiency, may long for greater 
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equality of opportunity to manage the concerns in which they 
are so deeply interested, and be willing to exchange some 
of that equality of obligation, to which they have sacrified so 
much, for the right to make their own mistakes. 

It is not probable, therefore, that we shall see Europe all 
Cossack or all Republican. It is far more probable that, in 
the great resolution of events, each shall learn something from 
the other; that to liberty we shall join greater efficiency, 
and that to efficiency Germany will add far greater liberty 
than her people have enjoyed under Prussian domination. 
Possibly, in view of Russia and Austro-Hungary, Turkey, 
and some of the less civilized peoples of the earth, the con- 
clusion may be forced upon men that there is no essential 
recipe for industrial and social efficiency and supremacy to 
be found in despotism, even that of the Hohenzollerns. Pos- 
sibly from this conflict there may emerge a suspicion that the 
virtues claimed for that house and its adherents may be found 
among the German people themselves rather than in its 
autocracy. And it may well be that, whatever the fate of the 
contending elements, men may differentiate between the 
accidental and the fundamental elements of greatness; that, 
like France, we may become military but not obsessed with 
dreams of conquest; like England, we may sacrifice the 
lesser for the greater good; like the United States, we shall 
still endeavor to maintain “justice, tranquillity, welfare, and 
liberty”; and “make democracy safe.” And if that be 
idealism, let us all make the most of it. 

Finally, so far as we in the United States are particularly 
concerned, this means more than mere generalities. The 
establishment, even the safety, of a democratic form of gov- 
ernment is not enough. If it is to survive, it must prove 
itself superior; for it is only too evident that if the Cossack 
can prove the better and more efficient of the two, he will at 
least share honors with the Republican. And in this connec- 
tion there may be adduced two illustrations of the problems 
which confront any society that, like our own, stands for 
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equality as well as liberty. The first is the question of 
naturalization. If there has been one problem which, apart 
from the actual conflict of arms, has caused the champions of 
liberty in this present war an incalculable amount of trouble, it 
is the laxness of their methods in permitting the unregulated 
residence of unnaturalized aliens among them. If there is 
one source of danger to this country which has thus far sur- 
passed all others since this conflict began, it is the presence of 
uncounted masses who have taken advantage of our liberty 
of opportunity but have proved careless, or unwilling, or even 
resentful, in the matter of obligation towards the nation 
which provides them a living. ‘Their presence and the toler- 
ance with which they have been treated, have been due to 
~ economic causes, the insistent demand of employers for labor. 
But it is apparent that states cannot live by economics alone, 
and that, if we are to survive as a nation, we must compel 
some recognition of the rights of government—possibly 
naturalization after a term of years—as well as the rights of 
employers in the introduction and the status of aliens. 

The second is the age-long problem of the exploiter; the 
man who sees in every circumstance of life, even in national 
danger, only the opportunity to better his own fortunes. In 
this we are not alone. No people, no form of government, 
has ever been free from this ineradicable enemy of society. 
The qualities which produce him lie deep in human nature. 
He is impervious to the plea of obligation, he is almost 
beyond the power of the state to control. ven in Germany 
he has been the subject of violent attack. But if the cause 
cannot be reached by legislation, if it can be only mitigated 
by education, its results can at least be minimized. It gives 
one heart and new belief in human nature and democracy to 
see how many of the greater leaders of industry have put 
their services, even their machinery of production, at the 
disposal of the government. But it is more than question- 
able whether the volunteer system is any more desirable in 
the industrial field than it is in military affairs, or would be, 
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let us say, in taxation. For there, especially, we have not 
merely slackers; we have men who, not content with their 
own immunity, propose to turn the nation’s necessity, even 
the generous impulses of their fellows, into capital. 

That problem, like the question of unnaturalized aliens, 
has been faced, and largely settled, by the warring nations of 
Europe, on the same principle as military service—equality 
of obligation. The people have learned the lesson of des- 
potism. “The state!’ Louis the Fourteenth is reported to 
have said, “I am the state’; and, whatever the truth of that 
old saying, the sacrifice of the individual to the state as 
expressed in the wishes of its rulers has been the dominant 
note of the autocracies. “The state!’ the democracies may 
now well retort, “We are the state.” And to the general 
good the individual interest must be sacrificed. 

So far have we come in our thinking, and largely in our 
practice, as the result of the great conflict. But thought 
and practice alike may be pushed too far. From such a 
position there is a danger that, when the conflict is over, one 
of two results may follow. The one is the continuance of the 
spirit thus aroused into a despotism of democracy, which is 
scarcely less dangerous than the despotism of a ruling house. 
The other is a powerful reaction against the whole system 
engendered by the war, and a revulsion towards a still more 
lax democracy. LEither is to be deplored; and it will be the 
task of statesmanship to find that middle way between these 
two extremes in which, as in all human affairs, there lies the 
only safety. But of this we may be sure. Whatever the 
outcome, Cossack, or Republican, or neither, the world will 
never be the same again, in thought or practice, government 
or society. It is our task to see that, in so far as possible, we 
shall make it something better. 
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THE SCIENCE OF CITIZENSHIP 
By E.tsworth Huntineton 


E talk continually about good citizenship. We 
believe that because America is the land of oppor- 
tunity and equality good citizens can be made out of almost 
any sort of raw material. We point with justifiable pride 
to men and women who have come to us poor and oppressed 
and have suddenly blossomed into citizens of the utmost 
ability and usefulness. We exult in the efficiency with 
which our citizens engage in their daily work. In our joy 
over these achievements we are apt to forget that, so far 
as real national life is concerned, America is still extremely 
youthful. We are at the beginning, not the end, of a great 
experiment in immigration and self-government. While 
striving diligently to give our citizens a proper education 
and full opportunity to develop, thus far we have paid little 
attention to the raw material from which citizens are made. 
We have had only an empirical art of citizenship instead of 
a science, although this is an age of science. War of late 
has been transformed from an empirical art to one of the 
most highly developed sciences. Citizenship must follow 
suit or our great experiment will prove a colossal failure. 
The science of citizenship has failed to be properly devel- 
oped because two of its three component factors, namely, 
heredity and physical environment, have not received the 
recognition accorded to the third, which is training in the 
broadest sense of the word. Where millions of dollars are 
devoted to educational, religious, and philanthropic insti- 
tutions whose main object is to train people, only hundreds 
or tens are devoted to improving the hereditary endowment 
of our citizens and to overcoming the effect of the adverse 
features of our physical environment. Consider how little 
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we know about heredity. The new branch of biology called 
eugenics, which deals with man as a creature having a good or 
bad inheritance, is doing wonderful work in determining the 
complex effects of heredity and of racial mixture, but its most 
devoted adherents do not pretend to have made more than a 
beginning in solving the complicated problem of aliens in 
America. How much do we know, for example, of the effect 
of intermarriage among various races such as Swedes, Turks, 
Irish, Greeks, Poles, Hindus, Jews, and Finns! Among 
domestic animals we do not permit certain crosses because 
harmful characteristics appear, while we encourage others 
because they give rise to qualities that are highly favorable. 
If the same principle applies among men, it is of primary 
importance in relation to the quality of our citizens. When 
we know the exact truth, public opinion will learn to frown 
on certain types of marriages while others will be favored. 

The relation of geographic environment to man’s physical, 
mental, and moral calibre is understood even less clearly than 
the relation of heredity. Thus far the geographer scarcely 
knows whether the negro is black because he lives in Africa, 
or lives in Africa because he is black. A new geography, 
however, is now growing up. It is beginning to discover 
how physical environment influences human character not 
only through indirect means such as food, clothing, houses, 
disease, and economic and industrial conditions, but also 
directly through the effect of temperature, humidity, elec- 
trical conditions, and the like, upon energy and will power. 
The botanists of America have recently organized a society 
for the study of a new science called ecology, that is, the 
science of the effect of physical environment upon plants. 
Geography lags behind botany on the ecological side, but 
in a few decades human ecology will, doubtless, become a 
well-developed science, and will rank with eugenics as one 
of the two pillars of the science of citizenship. 

Above the pillars of the science of citizenship lies the 
entablature in the form of training or education. The 
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structure is crowned by the rich pediment of human institu- 
tions, character, and ideals. The pediment represents what 
people do after they have been trained; the pillars repre- 
sent what people are apart from their training; while the 
entablature between them may be taken as symbolizing all 
the education—whether good or bad—that a citizen receives 
from birth to death. Unlike eugenics and ecology, the 
science of education is hoary with age although its youth 
is constantly being renewed. This is natural, for attempts 
at practical application almost always precede the study of 
scientific principles. Medicine, for example, was for ages 
a purely empirical art of healing, whose main object was to 
scrutinize the patient’s symptoms and devise methods of 
increasing his comfort and restoring his health. It corre- 
sponded to the process of improving citizenship solely by 
training. At a later stage, the science of medicine began 
to discover the fundamental bacteria, toxins, and other 
hidden agencies whose action ultimately causes the symp- 
toms. This has broadened, not lessened, the importance of 
the art of healing, and now the healer often does his work 
before the disease has had time to make the patient suffer. 
To-day the science of citizenship stands on the brink between 
an empirical past and a scientific future. Kugenics and 
human ecology are opening our eyes to new and vital laws 
regarding human character. When these are brought into 
the right relation to training, we may expect that the general 
character of our citizens will change as much as has the 
general health of the community during the last half-century. 

This desirable change can come only through a thorough 
understanding of the vital part played by heredity and 
physical environment in determining the way in which our 
citizens cast their votes, conduct themselves in office, carry 
on their daily work, and perform other acts which influence 
the general welfare. As to heredity, there can be no doubt 
that because of immigration the inheritance of physical, 
mental, and moral calibre with which the average child starts 
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life in the United States is rapidly changing. How much 
of the change is for good and how much for ill? Where 
it is for ill, are the agencies of environment and training able 
to counteract it? Obviously, these questions are of vital 
importance, but there is no agreement as to the answers. 
There cannot be such agreement until we know far more of 
the actual facts. 

The Anglo-Saxons are the oldest element of our popula- 
tion. Surely we ought to know how far they are inheriting 
the character of their ancestors. Yet the opinions of men 
who deserve attention are widely divided. For instance, 
Professor Ross in his interesting book, “The Old World 
in the New,” speaks most emphatically of the importance 
of the early Anglo-Saxon stock both in the past and the 
future: “It is well to state again in living terms what part 
the coming of the best of the English Puritans bore in build- 
ing up the American people. As history makers, those 
who will suffer loss and exile rather than give up an ideal 
that has somehow taken hold of them are well-nigh as unlike 
ordinary folk as if they had dropped from Mars. As surely 
as one-fourth of us are still of the blood of the twenty 
thousand Puritans who sought the wilderness between 1618 
and 1640, so surely are there ideals not yet risen above the 
horizon that will inspire Americans in the generations to 
come.” But are one-fourth of us really of the blood of the 
Puritans? In will power and idealism is that fourth equal 
to its ancestors? Will even a tenth of our citizens belong 
to that strong old stock after a hundred years? Many 
people think that already the descendants of the early 
English settlers have lost their importance. 

Those of us who bear old English colonial names may 
comfort ourselves by the words of President Eliot: “I have 
passed all my life in New England, and eight successive 
generations of my forbears lived there. I am glad 
to bear testimony that the New England of to-day is the 
genuine offspring of the Puritan New England.” Of 
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course, President Eliot is speaking figuratively, for he is 
not ignorant of either the race or nature of Boston’s city 
government. To a certain degree, however, his words are 
borne out by one of the few exact investigations that have 
been made along this line. In the preface of “Who’s Who,” 
the people mentioned in that volume are tabulated according 
to their place of birth. A comparison of these figures with 
the population of the various States at the time when the 
people mentioned in “Who’s Who” were born, shows that 
Massachusetts has unquestionably produced vastly more 
than her proportion of the men who have made America 
what it is. Connecticut and Rhode Island have followed 
closely on her heels, while the northern New England States 
have much more than held their own as compared with the 
rest of the country. Even New York with all its possi- 
bilities ranks lower than any New England State, and but 
half as high as Massachusetts. The only satisfactory expla- 
nation seems to be that New England was settled by the 
strong-willed Pilgrim Fathers and by other Puritans who 
fled to the wilderness to maintain their high ideals, and that 
heredity has preserved some of their best qualities. It has 
been a fad to decry puritanism, but people of Puritan 
descent have undeniably taken the foremost place. Appar- 
ently they have done so because they inherit the strength 
of mind which made it possible to develop their stern con- 
scientious system and carry out their noble purposes in spite 
of temptation and opposition. 

In the face of this conclusion, it is disconcerting to find 
that a comparison of the older and younger men in “Who’s 
Who” shows an unmistakable decline in New England. 
Westward migration of New Englanders and the incoming 
of foreigners may possibly offer an adequate explanation, 
but Colonel Woodruff suggests another solution which, if 
true, is most ominous. He holds the early Puritans in as 
high esteem as do President Eliot and Professor Ross, but 
he believes that to-day the old Puritan stock is decadent 
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and its power is gone. In Massachusetts it may still be a 
vital force; but, in general, it is not touching the main cur- 
rents of the nation’s life. The new environment of America 
has been too much for it. Generation by generation, so 
he says, it has grown weaker in physique, more neurotic, 
less prolific. Its scions have strength only by accident or 
where intermixture with a stronger strain of more recent 
immigrants has, as it were, given a new basis for a revival 
of the old power. 

Such diverse opinions indicate that here is a problem of 
heredity which touches citizenship most intimately. _Which- 
ever view of the early English settlers is correct, the political 
future of the United States is vitally concerned. If a strong 
element like the Puritans is dying out or is failing to trans- 
mit its strength by heredity, our citizenry is being weakened 
where it can least stand the strain. It behooves us to see 
whether we are replenishing the elements which led America 
upward over the stony paths of the early days. If heredity, 
on the other hand, is so tremendously powerful that the 
Puritan stock in spite of its dilution is still dominant in ideals 
and in achievement, it is well to ask ourselves whether 
heredity in weaker, duller stocks may not be flooding our 
country with elements that will always remain inert and 
sodden in spite of all the opportunities that we can offer. 

How much do we know of the mental calibre passed on 
by inheritance to the children of the Swedish and German 
immigrants of the last twenty-five years, compared with 
those of similar races at earlier times? How does the inher- 
ited calibre of our present English, Polish, Sicilian, Jewish, 
Swiss, Armenian, and other immigrants compare with that 
of the Huguenots, Quakers, and Scotch Calvinists of two 
or three centuries ago? We know that more “common” 
laborers and peasants and fewer “skilled” laborers and 
people of higher ranks are coming now than in the past. 
In our kindness of heart we say: “Let them come. It is 
our mission to keep our doors wide open to all but the 
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criminal and the imbecile.” But what if these recent 
comers average so low that even the best environment cannot 
produce among them high-minded, strong-willed leaders and 
idealists? What if their inheritance mingled with ours is 
bound to drag us slowly downward? 

I do not mean that this is necessarily the case; I wish 
merely to raise a question. No one can answer it convinc- 
ingly. The answer can be given only after many investiga- 
tors have worked for decades on a large scale and along 
permanent lines. Only a great privately endowed institu- 
tion can do this work. The government cannot. Our 
present Immigration Bureau is doing much work of high 
character which will help along these lines. If it should 
begin, however, to publish the kind of results here aimed at, 
political pressure would stop its mouth at once. Congress- 
man Weaknee would fear the Polish vote, and Senator 
Expediency the Greeks. Our government is so “popular” 
that it almost inevitably is a follower not a leader. Private 
institutions are needed to break new ground, bear the 
criticism, and prove the value of such undertakings. When 
at last the value of the work and the methods of carrying 
it on are proved, the government can be trusted to run it, 
and the private institutions can go on to something new. 

If we know little of the power of heredity in determining 
the calibre of our citizens, we know even less of environment. 
Part of us talk about our duty to humanity, our mission to 
teach self-government, our need of a constant supply of 
cheap labor, and the solvent power of American institutions. 
The rest of us point out the degradation of many of our 
immigrants, their stupidity and lawlessness, and the way in 
which they herd in slums, and form stagnant pools on the 
farms or at the mines. One side upbraids the other for lack 
of the milk of human kindness, and the other cries out that 
we are forever ruining the inheritance of our children. But 
what is the use of berating one another when we do not yet 
know how far the new environment has power to alter traits 
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that have seemed to be hereditary Would any reader of 
this magazine dare affirm that he knows exactly what effect 
the climate, food, housing conditions, and occupations of 
America have upon the body and mind of a Hindu, a 
Chinese, a Hungarian, or even an Irishman or Englishman? 

Consider the complexity of the problemi. Professor Boas 
of Columbia University tells us that when long-headed 
Sicilians come to this country their children inherit long 
heads, but the heads are less elongated than those of their 
parents. Broad-headed Jews from western Russia, on the 
other hand, are said to have children whose heads, though 
broad, are less broad than those of the parents. In other 
words, a change of environment seems to cause this particu- 
lar bodily characteristic to alter so that it approaches a 
distinctly American type, less extreme than either the Jews 
or the Sicilians. Other authorities assure us that here in 
America the negro, even without intermixture with the 
white race, has changed so much that his very features are 
less negroid than when he first came from Africa, while the 
diseases to which he is subject are less characteristic than 
formerly, and largely conform to those of the white man. 
Still others assert positively that after Anglo-Saxons have 
been in the United States several generations, their hair 
tends to become straight and dark, their complexion deepens, 
and their features take on a certain ruggedness. 

Again we are told that the United States lies so much 
farther south than Europe that the sunlight is here too 
strong for the fair-skinned Anglo-Teutonic race. We are 
warned that for this reason the old New England stock is 
decadent even in the home of the Puritans, and that else- 
where conditions are still worse, so that our leaders now come 
from recent immigrant stocks who have not yet suffered 
from their lack of climatic adaptation. For the same reason 
our athletic records are said to be made by the children of 
new-comers from Europe. Down South, so they say, it 
is only a question of time before the white man as a perma- 
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nent inhabitant becomes engulfed in a multitude of brown 
men. From latitudes 35° to 45°, where most of our great 
cities are located, the olive Mediterranean type will sup- 
posedly prevail, while only in the extreme north of the United 
States and in Canada can people of genuine English, 
German, Scandinavian, or northern French stock persist. 

A less extreme view holds that the United States is so 
diverse that there are portions where almost every race can 
thrive. Yet in the South, less energy and initiative are to 
be expected than elsewhere, while in the North, the stimulat- 
ing climate may do harm as well as good by arousing people 
of weak mentality to pernicious activity. When people from 
northern Europe settle in the South, the weaker families are 
likely to degenerate into “poor whites.” Education and 
the eradication of evils like the hookworm disease may raise 
the level of such people, but cannot wholly counteract the 
effect of climate. Thus unless we discover new means of 
instilling them with energy we shall still be in danger from 
a large number of inefficient and unambitious voters, too 
lazy to take the trouble to overcome their prejudices. In 
the North, on the contrary, even though the conditions are 
in general favorable to people from northern Europe, the 
extremely invigorating climate with its trying changes of 
seasons, often drives the more active-minded individuals 
into nervous diseases, or induces such activity that heart 
trouble becomes prevalent. Thus many of the strongest . 
elements are thought to be reduced in number, to the great 
detriment of citizenship. 

To sum up the effect of environment, careful students 
generally agree that when races from other habitats come 
to the United States they are subjected to a physiological 
stress which gradually alters their physical and mental 
characteristics. Many people believe that ultimately a type 
like the American Indians or else like the Mediterranean 
races will predominate. Others totally deny this, but do not 
dispute that some sort of change is taking place. Whatever 
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direction the physiological change may take, an equally 
marked change of temperament and of mental ability is 
almost certain to follow. Will this gradually wreck self- 
government by introducing a taciturn, unsocial type of mind, 
or a frivolous, unstable type? The authorities answer this 
question most diversely. Some are highly pessimistic, 
while others, who are apt to belong to races that desire to 
prove their right to be here, are equally strong in saying 
that the change is wholly good. As to why or how a change 
of either kind occurs there is the wildest disagreement. It 
is variously attributed to food, climate, diseases, mode of 
life, occupations, and the “American spirit.” Perhaps the 
ultimate effect is good for some races and bad for others. 
Possibly it is good for one race in Arizona and another in 
Maine. We may be ruining millions of good citizens by 
allowing them to settle in places where they are bound to 
suffer deterioration because of the physical environment. 
Our Department of Agriculture spends millions of dollars 
in investigating questions of this sort in respect to plants 
and animals, but when it comes to man the government dare 
not touch many of the most important problems for fear of 
arousing political rancor. Does any phase of our national 
life present a more urgent call for effort on the part of 
private individuals? 

This does not mean that there should be any relaxation 
in our efforts to educate and train our citizens. We all 
need further education. I flatter myself that I am a good 
citizen and also intelligent, yet I should hate to be asked for 
information regarding many matters whereon I have gravely 
voted. For example, once upon a time I had to vote on a 
referendum as to two bills providing pensions for police- 
men and firemen. A few days before election I discovered 
that such a vote was necessary. The principle sounded 
good, but I understood that the bills provided for different 
methods of carrying it into effect. I asked several friends, 
but they were as ignorant as I. At last I button-holed a 
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friend who gave me hope. “You ask old Doc,” he said, 
naming a mutual friend whom we laugh at and admire 
because he is a reformer and always works on the losing side 
except when the public at last wakes up and does right. 
“He told me the police bill was good and the other bad. 
I think that was it. No, it was the fireman’s bill. Better 
ask him.” I did not find old Doc till one day at the club 
after the election. He loudly and publicly reproached me 
for having voted exactly wrong. 

What I needed was further education—or rather, expert 
and unprejudiced advice such as will be furnished on all 
political questions if Mr. Ziegler’s proposed Pilgrim Memo- 
rial Institute is founded as a fitting celebration of the three 
hundredth anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrims on 
Plymouth Rock. I gladly raise my voice in hearty approval 
of every effort to train our people to be better citizens. But 
such efforts lose much of their value if they are spent upon 
a people whose mental and moral calibre is slowly being 
undermined by the action of heredity and physical environ- 
ment. Are we not like architects who carve a beautiful 
frieze unmindful of the fact that it rests on pillars that 
are misshapen, out of plumb, and set on an uneven 
foundation ? 

Few peoples have proportionally larger investments in 
educational institutions than have the Turks, and the 
Moslems of Egypt. Thousands of their best men are 
supported in pleasant idleness in “medressehs” which claim 
to be schools, but the country reaps no benefit from their 
supposed studies. We need scarcely fear that we shall ever 
fall into such mental dulness or lack of initiative as that 
of the white turbaned “khojas” of the medressehs, but a 
visit to any of our public schools is enough to arouse appre- 
hension. Listen to the stupid half of a class. Some of the 
children of that half are in it because of accidents or because 
they have not yet been rightly trained to bring out their 
true qualities. The majority, however, owe their inferiority 
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to inherited weaknesses, or else to disease and lack of energy 
for which a wrong environment is responsible. They go 
out to vote on the gravest of human problems, and to pro- 
duce more children than the other, brighter half. In order 
to get rid of such conditions two methods are possible. We 
can employ the time and talents of many of our brightest 
men and women in training backward children, carrying on 
charitable work, and supervising philanthropic activities ; and 
we can set scientists at work to discover first the causes and 
then the remedies for the physical and especially the mental 
weaknesses that we continually see around us. Both 
methods will always be necessary; but every thoughtful 
person recognizes that in the long run the second is far the 
more effective. Already our philanthropic agencies are 
assuming a genuinely scientific character. We need, how- 
ever, to go much farther in this direction. We need a 
fuller and more conscious recognition of the fact that 
citizenship is one of the world’s great sciences. Our civic 
structure cannot be truly beautiful, nor can it even stand 
securely, unless the pillars receive as much attention as the 
upper and more ornate portions. It is not too much to say 
that the value of all our training would be more than doubled 
if for a few generations we should devote to heredity and 
environment a tenth—nay, a hundredth—of the effort that 
now goes into training. Only thus can we know how to 
shape our future course, and be safe from the decay which 
has overtaken every great nation in the past. 





THE ROMANTIC IAGO 


By Tucker Brooke 


‘s F Shakespeare’s characters,” writes Professor Brad- 

ley, “Falstaff, Hamlet, Iago, and Cleopatra (I 
name them in the order of their births) are probably the 
most wonderful. Of these, again, Hamlet and Iago, whose 
births come nearest together, are perhaps the most subtle. 
And if Iago had been a person as attractive as Hamlet, as 
many thousands of pages might have been written about him, 
containing as much criticism good and bad.” 

Now heaven forfend that the mountainous cairn of com- 
mentary erected over the bones of him who so infelicitously 
remarked, “The rest is silence,” be ever duplicated. But I 
am constrained to take up the cudgels against this general 
imputation of the unattractiveness of Iago and vindicate his 
place in the sun, beneath the beams of that romantic luminary 
which so irradiates all his great compeers: Honest Jack, the 
Prince of Denmark, and the Serpent of old Nile. We are 
prone to turn our scandalized backs upon Iago and flatter 
ourselves, as our ancestors have been doing since the days of 
Samuel Johnson, that the rogue shall never beguile us; and 
thus we miss the many evidences that Iago was to Shakes- 
peare intensely, even romantically, attractive. 

“Evil has nowhere else been portrayed with such mastery 
as in the character of Iago,’ Professor Bradley further 
remarks; and he goes on to declare: “It is only in Goethe’s 
Mephistophiles that a fit companion for Iago can be found. 
Here there is something of the same deadly coldness, the 
same gaiety in destruction.” 

The gaiety in destruction we may admit—more easily in 
Shakespeare’s character perhaps than in Goethe’s; but the 
deadly Mephistophelian coldness of Iago requires establish- 
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ment. The difficulty is that what the critics see—this chilly, 
almost passionless, egoism—is so remarkably at variance 
with what Iago’s companions in the play see in him. The 
qualities they all recognize are blunt honesty, rough imper- 
turbable good nature, extraordinary cordiality and trust- 
worthiness, hiding under the thinnest mask of cynicism, as in 
real life they so often do. 

Shakespeare is at particular pains to emphasize the 
unanimity and positiveness of this impression. At the 
beginning of the third act, by way of preliminary to the 
great “temptation scene,” he favors us with a regular sym- 
posium on Iago’s character. ‘The witnesses are most varied 
in experience, attitude of mind, and intimacy of acquaint- 
ance. Their evidence is overwhelmingly unanimous and 
consistent. Says Cassio, the foppish Florentine: “I never 
knew a Florentine more kind and honest.” Says Emilia, 
Iago’s plain-spoken wife: “I warrant it [Cassio’s misfor- 
tune] grieves my husband, as if the case were his.” Says 
Desdemona: “QO, that’s an honest fellow!’ Says Othello: 
“This fellow ’s of exceeding honesty”; and much more to 
the same effect. 

The words are fully borne out in action. In their trust of 
Iago all Iago’s acquaintance are united. Roderigo lets him 
have his purse as if the strings were his; Cassio accepts his 
counsel unhesitatingly; Othello, searching his brain, finds 
the idea of Iago’s insincerity simply unbelievable; Emilia, 
when finally confronted with irrefragable proof of his 
duplicity, is thundersmitten, but still incredulcus. She 
turns in deepest indignation to Iago: 


Disprove this villain [Othello] if thou be’st a man: 
He says thou told’st him that his wife was false: 

I know thou did’st not, thou’rt not such a villain: 
Speak, for my heart is full. 


It is Iago to whom Othello as a matter of course entrusts 
the safety of his bride on the voyage to Cyprus; it is he 
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from whom Desdemona seeks such amelioration of distress 
as can be found during her anxiety lest Othello’s ship has 
foundered; and it is Iago—not Gratiano, her uncle, or 
Lodovico—for whom she sends in her very darkest moment. 
“Prithee, to-night,” she bids Emilia, 


Lay on my bed my wedding sheets: remember; 
And call thy husband hither. 


It is Iago of whom she asks her most difficult question, “Am 
I that name, Iago?” and to whom she most turns for assist- 
ance: 
‘ O good Iago, 
What shall I do to win my lord again? 
Good friend, go to him. 


Does Shakespeare then wish us to understand that this 
chilly egoist, this monster of “deadly coldness,” has im- 
pressed a diametrically false conception of his nature upon 


his entire circle of acquaintance—upon the observant and the 
unobservant, upon men and women, upon the most intimate 
and the most casual associates alike? If so, the less Shakes- 
peare he. Since the principle was so forcibly promulgated 
by Coleridge, it has been accepted as an axiom of criticism 
that Shakespeare never makes the claptrap device of surprise 
a main element in his plays. He does not much avail himself 
of its meretricious interest in the development of his plots; 
far less does he in the more essential matter of character. 
Lincoln’s adage that you cannot fool all the people all the 
time is no more fully verified in life than in the plays of 
Shakespeare. 

This honesty and innate kindliness of Iago, which all the 
characters in the play vouch for through practically the 
whole course of the action, can be no melodramatic villain’s 
mask. A man of deadly coldness and natural selfishness 
does not thus impress his fellows. Shakespeare’s plays, 
indeed, do present us with figures possessing something of 
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the Mephistophelian coldness of heart predicated of Iago. 
Cassius in “Julius Caesar” has suggestions of it; Don John 
in “Much Ado” has a great deal more. Now what is the 
general opinion of these characters? Do we find the lean 
and hungry Cassius a common favorite? Do we find Don 
John universally trusted and appealed to as a man of exceed- 
ing honesty? Can we imagine Portia carrying her troubles 
to Cassius, or Hero selecting Don John for confidant, as 
Desdemona selects Iago? 

It is evident, I think, that Shakespeare imagined Iago a 
man of warm sympathetic qualities, begetting confidence in 
his acquaintances as instinctively and universally as Don 
John’s coldness begot distrust. Can we find in Shakespeare 
another character possessed of mental qualities like Iago’s 
and exerting a similar influence upon his companions? 
There is one such, I think. 

The adjective inevitably applied to Iago is “honest”; it is 
the regular epithet also of Falstaff. The coupling of Fal- 
staff and Iago may seem bizarre, and their relation is indeed 
a kind of Jekyll-Hyde affair; but that Shakespeare saw a 
likeness seems capable of proof, and each throws welcome 
light upon the character of the other. We need not dwell 
long upon their more social aspects, since exigencies of plot, 
which multiplied scenes of jovial merry-making almost to the 
point of fatty degeneration in the Falstaff plays, reduced to 
the minimum the treatment of the corresponding side of Iago. 
Yet it is clear that Iago, like Sir John, has heard the chimes 
at midnight and been merry twice and once. Only a sea- 
soned habitué of the taverns could talk as he talks in the 
scene of the arrival at Cyprus and in the brawl scene, or sing 
as he sings: 


And let me the canakin clink, clink; 
And let me the canakin clink: 

A soldier’s a man; 

Oh, man’s life’s but a span; 
Why, then, let a soldier drink. 
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In Iago’s intellectual attitude we find reminiscences of 
Falstaff’s way of thinking, just as we find reminiscences 
of Brutus in Hamlet. Falstaff’s famous words on honor 
are virtually paraphrased in Iago’s definition of reputation. 
“O, I have lost my reputation!” cries the disgraced Cassio. 
“T have lost the immortal part of myself!” “As I am an 
honest man,” answers Iago, “I thought you had received 
some bodily wound; there is more sense in that than in 
reputation. Reputation is an idle and most false imposition, 
oft got without merit and lost without deserving: you have 
lost no reputation at all, unless you repute yourself such a 
loser.” 

One of Falstaff’s most charming propensities is shared by 
Iago, and by no other character in Shakespeare. It is the 
trick of mischievously teasing the complaining victim, draw- 
ing him on from irritation to positive anger for sheer pride of 
intellectual superiority; allowing half-derisive confessions of 
abuse to accumulate till the victim is ready to strike, and 
then by a dexterous turn of phrase leaping clear away and 
leaving the dazed antagonist more firmly in his power than 
before. A good example is the passage in the second part 
of “Henry IV,” where Falstaff is caught slandering Prince 
Hal and Poins: 


Falstaff. Didst thou hear me? 

Prince. Yea, and you knew me, as you did when you ran away by 
Gadshill: you knew I was at your back, and spoke it on purpose to 
try my patience. 

Falstaff. No, no, no; not so; I did not think thou wast within hearing. 

Prince. I shall drive you then to confess the wilful abuse; and then I 
know how to handle you. 

Falstaff. No abuse, Hal, on mine honor; no abuse. 

Prince. Not to dispraise me, and call me pantler and bread-chipper and 
I know not what? 

Falstaff. No abuse, Hal. 

Poins. No abuse? 

Falstaff. No abuse, Ned, in the world; honest Ned, none. I disprais’d 
him before the wicked, that the wicked might not fall in love with 
him. 


19 
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Compare Iago, when the long-suffering Roderigo at last 
turns upon him: 


Roderigo. I do not find that thou deal’st justly with me. 

Iago. What in the contrary? 

Roderigo. Every day thou daff’st me with some device, Iago. 
I will indeed no longer endure it, nor am I yet persuaded to put up 
in peace what already I have foolishly suffered. 

Iago. Will you hear me, Roderigo? 

Roderigo. Faith, I have heard too much, and your words and perform- 
ances are no kin together. 

Iago. You charge me most unjustly. 

Roderigo. With nought but truth. 

Iago. Well; go to, very well. 

Roderigo. Very well! go to! I cannot go to, man; nor ’tis not very 
well: nay, I think it is scurvy, and begin to find myself fopped in it. 

Iago. Very well. 

Roderigo. I tell you ’tis not very well. I will make myself known to 
Desdemona: if she will return me my jewels, I will give over my 
suit and repent my unlawful solicitation; if not, assure yourself I 
will seek satisfaction of you. 

Iago. You have said now. 

Roderigo. Ay, and said nothing but what I protest intendment of doing. 

Iago. Why, now I see there’s mettle in thee, and even from this instant 
do build on thee a better opinion than ever before. 


Falstaff and Iago are indeed Shakespeare’s two great 
studies in materialism. Mentally and morally, they are 
counterparts. That they affect us so differently is due to 
the difference between the comic and the tragic environment. 
Still more it is due to difference in age. Falstaff, with his 
load of years and flesh, is a static force. Taking his ease at 
his inn, he uses his caustic materialistic creed and his mastery 
of moral paradox but as a shield to turn aside the attacks of 
a more spiritual society. Iago has looked upon the world 
for only four times seven years. His philosophy is dynamic. 
It drives him to assume the offensive, to take up arms against 
what he thinks the stupidity of a too little self-loving world. 
The flame, which in Falstaff only warms and brightens, sears 
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in Iago; but it is much the same kind of flame, and it attracts 
the same kind of moths. One may even imagine with a 
mischievous glee the warping and charring of green wit 
which would have resulted if Prince Hal and Poins had 
fluttered about Falstaff when he too was twenty-eight and 
“not an eagle’s talon in the waist.” 

Iago is no more a born devil than Falstaff. He too might 
have gone merrily on drinking and singing, consuming the 
substance of two generations of Roderigos, till he too waxed 
fat and inert and unequivocably comic. His diabolism is an 
accident, thrust upon him early in the play, when in seeking 
to convince Roderigo of his hate for Othello he convinces 
himself likewise, and suddenly finds himself over head and 
ears in the depths of his own egoism, vaguely conscious that 
he is being used for the devil’s purposes, but incapable either 
of shaping the direction or checking the progress of his drift. 
There is, indeed, something suggestive of demoniacal pos- 
session in the way Iago yields during the first two acts to 
influences which he recognizes as diabolical, but cannot at all 
understand. He whispers: 


I have ’t. It is engender’d. Hell and Night 
Must bring this monstrous birth to the world’s light; 


and again: 
*Tis here, but yet confus’d: 
Knavery’s plain face is never seen till us’d. 


What he should say is not “I have’t,” but “It has me.” 
Shakespeare is peculiarly careful to exclude the possibility 
of anything like cold calculation or preconception of 
purpose. 

Iago’s ruin results from two by-products of his Falstaffian 
materialism. In the first place, the. materialistic theory of 
life corrodes the imagination. In Iago’s case, as in Fal- 
staff’s, it cuts its victim off from his future and ultimately 
severs his bond of sympathy with his fellows. It leaves him 
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only the sorry garden patch of present personal sensation. 
There, indeed, the will can fitfully play the gardener, as 
Iago boasts, “plant nettles, or sow lettuce, set hyssop and 
weed up thyme, supply it with one gender of herbs, or dis- 
tract it with many”; but it cannot range with large discourse 
or labor serenely towards a future harvest. 

A natural corollary is that the materialist makes large and 
ever larger demands upon the present. Like the clown in 
Marlowe’s “Faustus,” when he buys his shoulder of mutton 
so dear, he “had need have it well roasted and good sauce to 
it.’ Ennui grows constantly more unendurable and more 
unavoidable. Falstaff’s life is a series of desperate escapes 
from boredom; it is for this that he joins the Gadshill party, 
that he volunteers for the wars. It is for this that he so 
carefully husbands Shallow: “I will devise matter enough 
out of this Shallow to keep Prince Harry in continual laugh- 
ter the wearing out of six fashions.” And Falstaff thinks 
with rueful envy of the capacity of romantic youth for sensa- 
tion: “QO, it is much that a lie with a slight oath and a jest 
with a sad brow will do with a fellow that never had the ache 
in his shoulders!” 

It is for this that Iago so carefully secures Roderigo and 
his well-filled purse to spice his life in Cyprus. To avoid 
tedium is the great purpose of his existence, and truly his 
efforts are heroic. The brawl scene, with all its sinister 
potentialities, is for him a triumphant campaign against the 
blues. When at the close of the second act he looks up into 
the coming dawn and reviews the doings of the night, he is 
simply grateful for the anodyne he has ministered to himself. 
“By the mass,” he exclaims, “’tis morning. Pleasure and 
action make the hours seem short.” Be the future what it 
may, five hours have been saved from dulness! 

Of course, Iago clings to a plot which offers such relief. 
Of course, his narcotized sensibilities prevent him from 
understanding the exquisite poignancy of others’ feelings. 
Jealousy, we gather, is for him a welcome, though nearly 
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exhausted, source of distraction, offering him the alleviation 
a man with toothache may get when he bites his finger. 
How should he know Othello? And so he allows his dread 
of inactivity, his incorrigible craving for sensation, to drive 
him on through the temptation scene and all its, to him, 
fantastic consequences. His plot succeeds so well because 
he really has no plot. He dances from one mischievous sug- 
gestion to another with the agility and unsearchable pur- 
posefulness of a sleep-walker. 

For Shakespeare, and the Elizabethans, less touchy than 
we about the particular ideals he shatters, I think Iago was 
distinctly attractive. Never, probably, was he more delight- 
ful to his companions than while his wild scheme spins 
through his irresponsible brain. Never, doubtless, did he 
more impress them with his “honesty,” his lively, capable, 
warm-hearted geniality. His spirit is fired with “pleasure 
and action,” and he is almost light-headed. His case is just 
the converse of Hamlet’s. In one play we have the problem 
of the exhilarated materialist, in the other the problem of the 
soured idealist. 

Shakespeare is a great believer in the school of experience, 
and his tragedies commonly teach the lessons of that school. 
Lear is a notable instance; Iago is another. His crusted 
materialism fails to stand the test of actual practice to which 
he puts it. Pitted against the idealism of those whom Iago 
thinks fools, it is first pierced and then broken. When he 
makes his speech about reputation in the second act, he is no 
doubt quite honest; the contrary feeling of Cassio awakes 
his genuine surprise and irritation. But Cassio’s is evidently 
a real feeling and one that challenges consideration. The 
next morning he paraphrases the idealistic conception: 


Good name in man, and woman, dear my lord, 
Is the immediate jewel of their souls. 


He employs the sentiment, of course, for his own purposes, 
and perhaps with inward derision, but the day before, he 
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would hardly have believed it could exist in reasonable men. 
To express the idea at all throws open a window of the soul. 
Another window is opened when his wife unwittingly pre- 
sents him with his moral photograph: 


I will be hang’d, if some eternal villain, 

Some busy and insinuating rogue, 

Some cogging, cozening slave, to get some office, 
Have not devis'd this slander; I'll be hang’d else. 


Suddenly he sees himself in the new spiritual light which 
things are taking on, and he recoils incredulous: 


Fie, there is no such man; it is impossible. 


Last scene of all, we hear Iago in his final soliloquy, 
hedged about by the desperate perils which his own moral 
obtuseness has drawn upon him. Only by homicide of the 
wildest sort can he hope to escape, but he reasons, with a 
weary detachment, of his chances, and he offers as a chief 
inducement to the reckless game the new motive of shame: 


If Cassio do remain, 
He hath a daily beauty in his life 
That makes me ugly. 


Even the “counter-caster,’ Cassio, whose one admirable trait 
is his selfless hero-worship of Othello, now seems clothed in 
a beauty of character which makes the materialist hate him- 
self and drives him to desperate courses. How impossible 
such an attitude would be to the scornful Iago of the first 
acts! We have thus a measure of the moral awakening of 
Iago. His very crimes lead him to a purer sense of the 
values of life. As elsewhere—in “Lear,” “Macbeth,” 
“Hamlet,” “Julius Caesar”—the poet’s doctrine is that false 
principles, if left free play, will undo themselves and work 
their own refutation. 

We need a spectroscope for Shakespeare. Our percep- 
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tion of Iago is blurred by the glow of sympathy we feel for 
Othello and for Desdemona. But in so far as we can elimi- 
nate these two luminous figures from our view, we can see 
the outlines of what I fancy was the poet’s original idea, the 
tragedy of Iago, the tragedy of the honest, charming soldier, 
who swallowed the devil’s bait of self-indulgence, grew blind 
to ideal beauty, and in his blindness overthrew more than his 


enemies. 


. « « What is a man, 
If his chief good and market of his time 
Be but to sleep and feed? A beast, no more. 


Iago illustrates Hamlet’s words. So, less luridly, does Fal- 
staff, and the parallel may explain the poet’s alleged harsh- 
ness in the rejection of Falstaff by his king. But Falstaff’s 
creator, as he brought Iago to a realization of Cassio’s “daily 
beauty,” gave Sir John also at his death a glimpse of the 
ideal: “A’ babbled of green fields.” 





















A GROUP OF POEMS 


By Karte Wi1son BAKER 


The Ploughman 
God will not let my field lie fallow. 


The ploughshare is sharp, the feet of his oxen are heavy; 
They hurt. 

But I cannot stay God from His ploughing, 

I, the lord of the field. 

While I stand waiting, 

His shoulders loom upon me from the mist, 

He has gone past me down the furrow, shouting a song. 


(I had said, it shall rest for a season. 


The larks had built in the grass. . . .) 
He will not let my field lie fallow. 


Leaf-Burning 


The flame of my life burns low 

Under the cluttered days 

Like a fire of leaves. 

But always a little blue, sweet-smelling smoke 
Goes up to God. 


The Tapping Bush 


The bare bush close to my window 
Taps and scratches on the glass— 
Taps and scratches. .. . 
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It was a maiden once, with the wild heart of a poet, 
Who would not come into the house 

And be tamed... . 

And some fret at the pane from the inside, 

And some from without. 


V anty 


I know why ladies dress themselves 

In silky sheens and peacock dyes: 

They hush their little hungry souls 

And feed them through their snatching eyes. 


I know why ladies mince and strut 
And wrap themselves in mimic state: 
Despairing prisoners of the world, 
Their hearts are hungry to be great. 


Song 


Where do the sea-birds sleep? 
On the waves breaking? 
Sprayed by the plumy deep 
Sleeping and waking? 


When will my thoughts give o’er 
Circling and flying? 

Must they go evermore 
Skimming and crying? 








THE RAILWAYS IN PEACE AND WAR 


By Samvue.t O. DunN 


HE great war will throw light on many important ques- 
tions. One of these is the question of government 
ownership versus private ownership and government regula- 
tion of railways. For many years the railways of the United 
States were managed by their owners and officers with little 
government interference. The results were not satisfactory 
to the public. The discerning foresaw that government 
regulation would do harm as well as good. The public 
became convinced, however, that it would gain more by this 
policy than it would lose. Effective regulation was, there- 
fore, begun with the passage of the Hepburn rate law by 
Congress in 1906. 

Varying opinions are held regarding the results of the 
policy since followed. The number of persons who still 
believe in unregulated private management is small. The 
number who regard the present system of regulation as satis- 
factory also is small. The number who favor private owner- 
ship subject to better regulation probably constitutes a 
majority. The number who regard government ownership 
as the ultimate and best solution of the railway problem also 
is large. It is probable that the struggle of the future over 
the railway question will be between those who favor private 
ownership, subject to public regulation, and those who favor 
government ownership. 

Before the war the question of government regulation 
versus government ownership was recognized as having 
various phases, but three were considered of paramount 
importance, and the war has not changed this. One of these 
phases is the military. Which policy probably will have the 
greater tendency to enable the nation successfully to attack 
its enemies or to defend itself? Another is the economic 
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phase. Which policy probably will better promote the eco- 
nomic welfare of the country? Third, there is the political 
phase. Which policy probably will produce the more favor- 
able effects on the government of the country? Before the 
present war there was much evidence bearing upon the 
economic and political phases of the question. There was 
very little which threw any light on its military phase. 
There had been no great war in which the service of railways 
owned and managed by private companies had been directly 
pitted against the service of railways owned and managed 
by governments. 

The foremost representative of militarism, Germany, had 
proceeded on the assumption that, primarily for military 
reasons, railways ought to be in the hands of the state. 
Austria, the other great Central Power, had done likewise. 
The railways of Belgium also were government-owned, as 
were sixty per cent of those of European Russia. On the 
other hand, in England at the outbreak of the war all the 
railways were in private hands, while in France five of 
the seven great companies, having over eighty per cent of the 
total mileage, also were under private management. It was 
the railways of these six countries which had to perform the 
great feats of military transportation in the early stages of 
the conflict. As to the countries which have since entered it, 
in Japan, Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Turkey, govern- 
ment ownership preponderates, while in the United States 
private ownership prevails. In Canada private ownership 
preponderates; in Australia government ownership. 

Railway transportation is no longer merely incidental to 
military operations. The experience of the last three years 
has shown that war on the modern scale could not be con- 
ducted without railways. Formerly, when an army moved 
any considerable distance from its base of supplies it had to 
“live upon the country,” and the size of an army which could 
do this was necessarily small, measured by present standards. 
Now armies of enormous size can carry on their operations 
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long distances from their bases of supplies because railways 
enable them to draw their supplies from entire countries and, 
with the aid of steamships, from the entire world. The rela- 
tive efficiency with which the railways of the combatants 
render their service has become a factor of vital importance. 

Before the great war it was contended by advocates of 
government ownership that this policy was necessary in 
order that in war railway operation might be directed with 
the secrecy, the centralization, and the unity of control essen- 
tial to the greatest celerity and efficiency of action. The first 
moves in the world war seemed to support this contention. 
The mobilization of the German army was conducted with 
greater celerity and on a larger scale in the early stages than 
that of the other combatants. But in England and France, 
although all the railways of the former and most of those of 
the latter were owned by private companies, there had been 
worked out in advance and given the force of law plans for 
centralizing and unifying the management of the railways 
and co-ordinating their operations with those of the army 
and navy departments. These plans were almost instantly 
put into effect and all the available evidence indicates that, 
on the whole, the English and French railways have given 
as good an account of themselves as those of Germany. 

If they did not do so in the very first days of the war, 
this probably was due, not to the fact that they were under 
private management, but to the circumstances that Germany 
was the aggressor and that in respect, not only to military 
transportation, but to all other matters affecting the conduct 
of the war, she was much better prepared than England and 
France. In fact, before the war began the manager of one 
of the large English systems predicted that the railways of 
his country would be able to bear any burden that the govern- 
ment might ever put upon them in connection with military 
operations; and after the war had been in progress some 
time, the chairman of one of the largest British systems made 
a public statement, which stands uncontradicted, that the 
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railways were better prepared at the start to perform their 
part and did perform it better than any department of the 
government. Now, the management of the British railways 
during the war cannot properly be called government opera- 
tion, since it is in the hands of a Railway Executive Commit- 
tee composed of their own general managers and officered 
by the same men who were operating them before the war 
began. Practically the same statement may be made as to 
the French railways. It is well known that General Joffre 
has said that “this is a railway war,” and has added: “The 
battle of the Marne was won by the railways of France.” It 
was not the two French state railways, but two of the great 
private railways, the Northern and the Eastern, which had to 
render the greatest service to the French armies in the battle 
of the Marne, as they have had to do in all the subsequent 
military operations. The most conspicuous failure of rail- 
ways in the war has been in Russia; and the government- 
owned railways of Austria have made nothing like so good a 
showing as the private railways of England and France. 

In no other country, perhaps, has the adaptability of pri- 
vate railways to the conditions of war been better illustrated 
than in the United States. Four days after Congress 
declared war against Germany, the chief executives of our 
railways, in response to a suggestion from the Council of 
National Defense, met in Washington to confer regarding 
the means they ought to adopt to enable the roads to render 
to the government and the public during the war the most 
efficient service. Their meeting was short, but before it 
adjourned they had resolved to subordinate all their individ- 
ual interests and competitive rivalries to the object of render- 
ing the maximum amount of useful service to the government 
and the public. They determined that during the war the 
railways should be operated as a single national transporta- 
tion system; and for the carrying out of this plan they cre- 
ated a committee of five railway chairmen and presidents, 
now known as the “Railroads’ War Board,” in which was 
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vested authority to supervise the management of every line 
in the country. 

In consequence the railways were the first industry to 
tender to the national government a unified service under a 
centralized management. ‘They were already almost over- 
whelmed with a commercial traffic which during the preced- 
ing two years had expanded at a rate unprecedented; and on 
May 1 there was reported the largest car shortage ever 
known. But on June 1, as a result of the exertions of the 
railroad managements under the supervision of their War 
Board, and of the co-operation of public officials and shippers 
and consignees, the car shortage had been reduced thirty per 
cent. Since the war began the traffic of the English rail- 
ways has increased fifty per cent; and that of the French 
railways serving the zone of military operations has doubled. 
The entrance of the United States into the war has added 
greatly to the already enormous traffic with which our rail- 
ways were bardened. It was in anticipation of this that the 
government allowed, and, indeed, encouraged our railways 
to adopt the resolution to eliminate their competitive rivalries, 
in spite of the fact that when it was adopted it was in deroga- 
tion of the Sherman Anti-Trust law. 

If we can judge by the experience of our own and other 
countries thus far, the operation of railways in the war is 
going to demonstrate that the system of private management 
subject to public regulation has a flexibility and adaptability 
and a “punch,” which make railways under this system a 
more potent instrumentality in war than railways owned and 
operated by a government. This is due to a number of 
causes. One of them is that private ownership results in 
stronger and more resourceful men being advanced to the 
highest places. Another is that it does not involve all the 
parts of a railway organization in the red tape which renders 
it so difficult for governmental organizations to act with the 
freedom and celerity required in great emergencies. 

While the war continues, we shall have large economic as 
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well as large military problems to deal with; and when it is 
ended our economic problems will be more numerous and 
more difficult to solve than they were before it began. 
Therefore, it is extremely desirable that even while the war 
is going on the people of the United States should give 
profound consideration to the economic phases of the ques- 
tion of government ownership versus government regulation. 

Now, the service rendered by railways is in the main merely 
one of the processes of productive industry. Every time 
they move a ton of goods they as truly add to the value of the 
goods and to the wealth of the community as does the factory 
which produces the goods; and the reasons why it is desirable 
to have transportation produced economically are precisely 
the same as the reasons why it is desirable to have manufac- 
tured goods produced economically. 

While, however, efficiency in production is so essential, it 
is perhaps no more important than equity in distribution. 
This latter is desirable in itself. It is also desirable as a 
means of promoting efficiency. Nothing is more conducive 
to efficiency than the rewarding of people according to their 
deserts, or is more destructive of it than the opposite practice. 
Consequently, in studying the question of government regu- 
lation versus government ownership we must weigh the 
effects that these two policies are likely to have on both pro- 
duction and distribution. 

The effect which either policy will have on production will 
depend mainly on its influence on the economy of railway 
management. ‘The expenses of railways, as of all concerns, 
are of two kinds, capital expenses—return on investment— 
and operating expenses. The total return which must be 
paid on the capital of a railway depends partly on its credit 
and partly on the amount invested in it. Under public 
ownership the credit of the government would be used in 
raising capital. The credit of governments ordinarily is bet- 
ter than that of individuals or corporations. But when the 
obligations of a government are increased greatly, its credit, 
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like that of individuals and corporations, is affected, and the 
rate of interest it must pay is advanced. The leading gov- 
ernments of Europe are now paying upwards of six per cent. 
It is ordinarily assumed that a government’s credit will not 
be affected so much when it raises funds to invest in a money- 
earning concern, such as a railway, as when it raises them for 
an unproductive purpose, as for carrying on a war. This 
may be correct. But while revenue-producing concerns 
owned by a government may earn profits, they may also incur 
losses. The possibility that under public management the 
railways of this country would incur losses which would have 
to be paid from taxes would affect unfavorably the credit of 
the government. Nevertheless, there doubtless would be for 
some time a reduction in the total return which would have to 
be paid on railway capital. 

The government of the United States has the best credit in 
the world, but the purchase of the railways would be an 
enormous transaction. The investment in their road and 
equipment is $18,000,000,000. A valuation of them’ would 
hardly be less. It was contended before the United States 
entered the war that it could raise enough capital to acquire 
the railways by the issuance of 8 per cent bonds at par; and 
as the return, in interest and dividends, paid by the railway 
companies on their outstanding bonds and stocks during the 
last five years, for which we have full statistics, averaged 
4.44 per cent, it was estimated that under government owner- 
ship a large part of the return paid on capital could be saved. 
Recent experience has demonstrated the fallaciousness of 
some of these estimates. The fact is that the amount of 
capital in the United States seeking investment even on the 
very best security at low rates of interest is relatively small, 
and it is probable that, tax and other conditions being equal, 
there is not a difference of more than one-half of one per 
cent between the return which the investing public will 
accept on a government bond, and on a “gilt-edge” security 
of a large railway company. Therefore, while under gov- 
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ernment ownership it would not be necessary to pay so high 
a rate of return as must be paid to raise capital for railway 
companies, it is easy to exaggerate the saving which would 
be effected by substituting the credit of the government for 
that of private companies. 

The total interest on the railway debt would depend at the 
start on the original cost of the roads and on the rate of 
interest on the bonds issued. But it would be necessary to 
continue to make great improvements and to build new lines. 
This would require new investment. Whether the total 
interest on the debt incurred in providing these additional 
facilities would exceed the total return paid on the capital 
invested in them if they were provided by private companies, 
would depend largely on whether the government spent more 
or less on the facilities in question than would private com- 
panies, and this would depend on its skill as a manager and 
the efficiency of its labor. As the skill of the management 
and the efficiency of the labor of a railway system largely 
determine its capital expenses, and as they much more largely 
determine its operating expenses, the advantage which would 
be derived under government ownership from using the 
credit of the government in raising capital might be small 
compared with the gains that might be secured or the losses 
that might be incurred, according as government manage- 
ment was more or less skilful and economical than public 
regulation and private management would be. 

One of the great disadvantages of the system of public 
regulation is the division of responsibility it involves between 
the regulating bodies and the railway managements. In the 
United States there is ‘a serious division of responsibility 
between the regulating authorities themselves. The States 
as well as the nation regulate the companies; and many of 
the States endeavor to secure special privileges and benefits 
for their own people regardless of the effects on the railways 
and on the people of other States. 

The greatest essentials to the efficient and economical 
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operation of any large concern are far-sighted, skilful, and 
energetic administration, and efficient labor. One of the 
most fundamental and important differences between gov- 
ernment regulation and government management is that 
under the former public officials exercise merely the authority 
of supervision and correction, while under the latter they 
administer the enterprise. The two functions are unlike. 
The former is chiefly legislative. The main duty of regulat- 
ing bodies is to make general rules for the guidance and con- 
trol of the acts of others. The administrative, or managing, 
function, on the other hand, is an initiating and executive one. 
The management of a railway system determines where it 
will be advantageous and desirable to build extensions and 
make improvements. It determines according to what ideals 
and standards the property shall be built, maintained, and 
operated. It selects and directs the officers. It selects, 
directs, trains, and disciplines the employees and determines, 
within limits fixed by law and public opinion, their wages 
and working conditions. On its judgment, courage, energy, 
and ability mainly depends the success of the railways, what- 
ever their ownership. ‘The elements and essentials of suc- 
cessful administration are not changed by the transfer of a 
concern from the ownership of a company to that of the 
public. 

Under public regulation and private ownership the various 
railways are managed separately. One argument made for 
government ownership is that large economies could be 
effected by consolidating them. But out of the very magni- 
tude of the consolidated business might arise some of the most 
serious obstacles to managing it successfully. There has 
been within the present generation a great increase in the size 
of business concerns. The investment represented by single 
corporations has grown from tens of millions to hundreds of 
millions and even billions. Large savings have been secured 
in many cases by increasing the size of business units. But 
whether there are not laws of economics and human nature 
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which cause a relative reduction of efficiency when the size of 
enterprises and organizations is increased beyond certain 
undefined limits, is still in doubt. President Hadley has 
expressed the opinion that “the difficulty of finding men to 
manage the largest of these enterprises constitutes the great- 
est bar to their success.” 

Under government ownership our railway system would 
constitute a unit vastly transcending any other business unit 
that ever existed. In mileage, investment, traffic, earnings, 
expenses, number of employees, and territorial area covered, 
any other railway system is a pigmy compared with that of 
the United States. Russia, with 50,000 miles of line in 
Europe and Asia, has the largest mileage of any country 
except ours; and the United States has five times the mileage 
of Russia. The capitalization of the Prussian-Hessian state 
railways, the largest government railway system under a 
single management, is $3,000,000,000. The investment in 
our government railway system would be at least $18,000,- 
000,000, or six times as large. 

The problem of developing and working an organization 
which would centralize authority enough to co-ordinate all 
parts of this vast system, and which would at the same time 
decentralize authority sufficiently to enable each part to cope 
with local conditions and needs, would be the biggest and 
hardest industrial problem ever presented to the genius and 
energy of man. Therefore, even though the best judgment 
and ability of the country were enlisted and allowed to carry 
on the business without any political or other vitiating form 
of interference, it is questionable if the advantages which 
would be gained by consolidation would not be outweighed 
by disadvantages arising from the unwieldy magnitude of 
the undertaking. 

The results of the attempt which our railways are now 
making to centralize authority enough to co-ordinate all 
parts of our system, and thereby secure the benefits of con- 
solidation, while at the same time leaving individual units 
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enough authority to deal with local conditions and needs, 
will doubtless throw much light on both the advantages and 
the disadvantages of centralized control, with the loss of the 
benefits, and at the same time the elimination of the wastes, 
of competition. Perhaps experience will show that it is 
undesirable to return wholly, or even partially, to the old 
system under which each railway—not merely because it 
wanted to, but under compulsion of federal and state laws— 
handled its business independently of, and often antagonis- 
tically to, all other railways. But this, while demonstrating 
the desirability of greatly modifying our ante-war policy of 
private ownership and public regulation, would by no means 
demonstrate that it should be entirely abandoned in favor of 
complete consolidation under government ownership and 
management. 

The government might put at the head of its railway 
organization a cabinet minister. This is what is done in 
most countries where the railways are owned by the public, 
and is what is done in our own country in the case of the 
postal department. It might put at its head a board or 
commission. In any case, it would be essential to efficient 
administration that all the higher officers should be given 
and should retain their positions solely because of their pre- 
eminent ability and special fitness. Great difficulties would 
be met in getting and keeping such men. The government 
would not pay them nearly as much as they could make in 
private business. However, the honor inherent in public 
office is more attractive to many able men than a large 
income, and in spite of small salaries the government might 
get strong men if appointments and the tenure of office were 
made to depend entirely on merit. But this statement sug- 
gests a difficulty greater than that of salaries. The policies 
of large private concerns and of the government in selecting 
important officials differ. There is hardly a high officer of a 
railway or of an industrial corporation but owes his place to 
his ability and experience, and knows that his tenure of office 
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depends on his integrity and efficiency. There is hardly 
a high official of the government who does owe his office 
solely to experience and ability; most of them owe their 
places to political considerations, and know they will lose 
them for similar reasons. Besides being able and specially 
trained men, the managers of any large concern, in order to 
conduct it successfully, must be free from interference except 
on business grounds. In view of our almost unvarying expe- 
rience, there seems to be little reason for believing that the 
managers of a government railway system would be free 
from such interference. 

With respect to labor, there appears to be no ground for 
contending that it would be more efficient under government 
than under private management. Its efficiency depends 
largely on the energy and skill of the management in train- 
ing, organizing, and directing it; and reasons have been 
given for apprehending that the management of our railways 
under government ownership would be less energetic and 
skilful than under private ownership. It is probable also 
that under government ownership labor would be more diffi- 
cult to train, control, and direct. Under private ownership 
most employees are taken into the service and retained, dis- 
charged, or promoted because of the management’s belief in 
their fitness or unfitness. It is almost certain that under 
government ownership many of them would owe their places 
to politics; and men who owe their jobs to politics are more 
likely to be loyal to their party politicians than to their supe- 
rior officers. Even civil service rules are not a satisfactory 
substitute for business methods in dealing with employees. 
It seems clear that under government management the 
average efficiency of the employee would be reduced, and 
that more men would have to be hired to do the same work. 

Political considerations, under government ownership, 
may cause lines to be built and improvements to be made 
where they are not needed, and prevent them from being 
provided where they are needed. They may cause contracts 
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to be let and purchases to be made to further party instead 
of public interests. They may cause passenger and freight 
service to be rendered, not for the benefit of the public, but 
to placate favored communities. The conclusion that the 
total cost incurred in furnishing transportation would be 
increased under government ownership seems inevitable. 
It is, moreover, supported by the comparative results of gov- 
ernment and private railways. There are thirteen coun- 
tries in the world in which the average capitalization or cost 
of construction of the railways per mile exceeds the average 
for the railways of the United States. In ten of these gov- 
ernment ownership preponderates, while in only three does 
private ownership preponderate. The operating expenses 
of state and private railways disclose facts of similar import. 
The private railways of France before the war handled more 
traffic in proportion to their operating expenses than the state 
railways of that country. The railways of Prussia are the 
best managed state railways in the world, but they handled 
less traffic before the war in proportion to their operating 
expenses than the private railways of France. The private 
railways of Canada handle more traffic in proportion to their 
operating expenses than the government-owned Inter- 
colonial. Indeed, the private railways of Canada and the 
United States move more passengers and freight in propor- 
tion to their operating expenses than any other railways in 
the world, and at the same time pay the highest wages. It 
may be suggested that the relatively higher expenses of 
state railways are due to the fact that they give superior 
service; the facts do not show this. 

But, as has already been indicated, even though it be 
proved that the total expense incurred in furnishing trans- 
portation would be more under government ownership than 
under government regulation, it does not follow that the lat- 
ter policy is preferable. The comparative effects which the 
two policies probably will have on the distribution of wealth 
must also be considered. 
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Private management of railways in this country formerly 
promoted unfair distribution to an extraordinary degree. 
This was due mainly to two practices. One was unfair dis- 
crimination, its most obnoxious and harmful form being 
secret rebating. The other was financial manipulation. 
The practice of rebating contributed towards building up 
big concerns at the expense of little concerns. It gave to 
those who had, and took from those who had not. The finan- 
cial legerdemain mentioned tended to enrich a comparatively 
few investors at the expense of the majority of investors and 
of the public. If these pernicious practices still continued 
unabated we should probably have to conclude that govern- 
ment management would contribute more effectively towards 
an equitable distribution of wealth than private ownership 
and public regulation. But the most beneficent result of the 
effective federal regulation of the last ten years has been the 
almost complete abolition of unfair discrimination. Govern- 
ment management could not possibly have accomplished 
more along this line; and there is no ground for doubting 
that under continued government regulation the improve- 
ment will be permanent. The reform in the field of finance 
has not, perhaps, been so complete. But that publicity and 
an aroused public sentiment have produced great effects is 
shown by the fact that almost every railway financial transac- 
tion which has caused a scandal was begun, and that most of 
them were consummated, before the present period of effec- 
tive regulation was entered upon. The improvement made 
has been achieved in spite of the fact that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has been given no power to regulate 
the issuance of railway securities, although at least nineteen 
States have given such authority to their commissions. 
With the Interstate Commerce Commission clothed with and 
intelligently exercising a reasonable authority over the issu- 
ance of securities, the management of the financial affairs of 
all our railways probably would become as conservative and 
honest as that of most has been for many years. 
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However, under either the system of government regula- 
tion, or that of government management, there will always 
be a struggle going on to determine how the burdens and 
benefits resulting from the development and operation of the 
railways shall be divided. Under either system travellers 
and shippers will want low rates, labor will want shorter 
hours and higher wages, and the owners of the railways, 
whether capitalists or the public, will want to increase the 
profits or reduce the deficit. The public welfare demands 
that this struggle be not allowed to result in the securing by 
some of those engaged in it of unfair privileges and advan- 
tages over the rest. The only authority which can both 
control and arbitrate the struggle is the government. 

But a government is not a mechanical device which auto- 
matically registers what is right and wrong, what is fair and 
unfair, and in the same manner issues and enforces its decrees. 
Governments are officered by ordinary men; and in a demo- 
cratic country these men depend for their places on the 
suffrages of other men. Therefore, under either system 
those who, in a democratic country, compose the government, 
will deal with matters affecting railways with some regard 
to their own political interests. The railway policy most 
likely to cause equity to be done will be that which tends most 
strongly to make it to the interest of those in office to hold the 
balances even between all sections and classes. Under the sys- 
tem of public regulation the regulating officials occupy posi- 
tions of some detachment with respect to railway affairs; and 
experience indicates that the pressure brought to bear upon 
them by the various classes and communities is likely to be 
such as ordinarily to cause them to deal out approximate 
justice. 

Railways cannot be satisfactorily developed, maintained, 
and operated under private ownership unless those who invest 
in them are allowed to derive a reasonable return from their 
investment; and the arguments that may be marshalled and 
the pressure that may be exerted for a policy which recog- 
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nizes this principle will usually prevail. Furthermore, 
under our form of government the regulating authorities 
cannot constitutionally reduce the net income of the railways 
below a “fair return.” At the same time, under public regu- 
lation rates and earnings are not likely to be excessive. 
Experience has shown that those who pay the rates can and 
will organize and fight effectively for reasonable reductions 
of them and against unreasonable advances. The employees 
of private railways have demonstrated that they can get and 
keep their wages on at least as high an average level as 
employees of other classes of concerns and of governments 
themselves. Finally, public officials are likely to be alert and 
active in compelling private railways to pay to the public 
their share of taxes. 

The situation is radically altered when railways become 
government property. The government, and the men who 
compose it, are then changed from arbiters of the struggle to 
parties to it. The constitutional rule which prevents net 
income from being reduced below a “fair return” would not 
apply under government ownership. The authority of the 
law-making body over the railways would become practically 
absolute; and it could make any distribution of the burdens 
and benefits of their development and operation it might see 
fit. It might nominally give the managers large freedom 
of action. But what the law-makers have given they can take 
away. ‘Therefore, there would be frequent appeals from the 
managers to the law-making body; and the law-makers, and 
through them the management, would be constantly sub- 
jected to political pressure. They would be subjected to 
pressure by bodies of the employees for higher wages and 
easier conditions of work. They would be subjected to 
pressure by organized bodies of shippers for low freight 
rates, and by organized bodies of commercial travellers, 
working men, and commuters for low passenger rates. 
They would be subjected to pressure from communities all 
over the country for “pork barrel” railway appropriations. 
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There is, however, one class which is never organized, 
except sporadically and temporarily, to influence govern- 
ment in its behalf. This is the taxpayers. It is the largest 
class of all. But a small body of voters having a single 
common interest which it has organized itself to promote 
often exerts more influence on government than a large class 
whose members do not clearly recognize their common inter- 
est and organize especially to promote it. Therefore, the 
class which under government ownership is least likely to be 
protected is the taxpayers. Now, most of us pay some 
taxes directly. All pay them indirectly. They enter into 
our house rent, into the cost of our clothing, into the prices 
of everything we eat or drink. Unfortunately, in countries 
having government ownership the taxes levied to pay the 
railway deficits are always so mixed up with the prices of 
goods and with other taxes that those who pay them have no 
idea what part of them is used to meet the expenses of the 
government and what to meet the deficit of the railways. 

The conclusion that the increased economic burden due 
to government ownership will be imposed mainly on the 
taxpayers is supported by experience. It cannot be shown 
that the average wages paid by state railways are ordinarily 
higher, under comparable conditions, than those paid by 
private railways, although under government ownership 
more men usually are employed to do a given amount of 
work. It cannot be shown that the passenger rates of state 
railways usually are relatively lower than those of private 
railways. On the other hand, their freight rates usually are 
relatively much higher, and the total amount which has to be 
paid for the transportation of a given amount of passenger 
and freight traffic usually is substantially more than on 
private railways. 

Yet while private railways always are required to pay 
taxes to the public, the rule as to state railways is that taxes 
have to be collected from the public to make up their deficits. 
There are some state railways which earn the interest on the 
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total investment in them, and even more. This is true, for 
example, of those of Prussia and Japan. But in Canada, 
Belgium, Italy, France, Norway, Sweden, Austria, Hun- 
gary, Switzerland, Russia, Australia, New Zealand, Argen- 
tina, and most other countries the state railways usually have 
failed to earn their total operating expenses and interest. 
Under public regulation and private ownership in the United 
States the railways now pay in taxes to the state and national 
governments $150,000,000 a year, or 414 per cent of their 
total earnings. Under government ownership the States 
could not tax them without the consent of the federal govern- 
ment. Even though the federal government gave its con- 
sent, the public would not be much benefited if the taxes 
collected by the States merely added an equivalent amount 
to the taxes which the people would have to pay to the federal 
government to make up a railway deficit. The burden of 
taxes which the present war will put upon the American 
public will be quite heavy enough without having large 
railway deficits added to it. 

Candid and logical consideration of the conditions and 
influences under which either the policy of government man- 
agement or that of government regulation must be carried 
out in this country, of the experience of other countries with 
other government management of railways, and of our own 
experience with private management subject to government 
regulation, can hardly fail, it would seem, to lead us to the 
conclusion that our policy of government regulation is more 
likely than government management to produce favorable 
economic results here. When, in addition, we contemplate 
the political perils to which government ownership would 
expose us, the case made against the adoption of that policy 
in the United States becomes overwhelmingly strong. 

For years the railways of this country were in politics very 
deeply. But almost everywhere the companies have been 
driven out of politics; and in most parts of the country they 
now possess hardly a vestige of the influence over govern- 
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ment they formerly exercised. This is shown by the amount 
of regulation to which they have been subjected. 

Under public regulation, the chief regulating body, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, is practically free from 
political pressure regarding rates, partly owing to the fact 
that there are constitutional limits which it is known that 
it cannot overstep. Under government ownership, there 
would be no constitutional restrictions on Congress or the 
commission in the exercise of the rate-making power any 
more than there are on Congress in the exercise of the tariff- 
making power. The antagonisms of interest of different 
classes and sections regarding rates would be even sharper 
and more numerous than those regarding the tariff. There 
is danger that, under these conditions, the regulation of rates 
would become as demoralizing an influence in politics as has 
been the tariff question. 

The annual expenditures of our railways for new construc- 
tion and permanent improvements, and for equipment and 
supplies used in current operation, aggregate, under normal 
conditions, almost one and one-half billions of dollars. 
Under government ownership the appropriations for these 
enormous expenditures would be made by Congress. When 
we consider the log-rolling methods used in connection with 
appropriations for rivers and harbors, public buildings, and 
army and naval posts, and the effects produced on politics, 
how can we doubt that similar methods would be used under 
government ownership in making the many times larger 
appropriations for railway purposes, and that like, but 
greater, effects would be produced by them on politics? 

The government now has four hundred thousand employ- 
ees in its civil service. The acquisition of the railways would 
add about 1,850,000, making the total at least two and a 
quarter millions. The employees of the railways now ordi- 
narily look to the railway companies and to arbitration boards, 
organized under federal law, for improvements in their wages 
and conditions of work. Only in one case has any large 
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body of them gone to Congress for legislation regulating 
their wages; and the way in which the passage of the 
Adamson law was secured, and the effects of its enactment, 
hardly constitute a satisfactory precedent. Under govern- 
ment ownership, however, the employees of the railways 
would have to look to Congress, just as government 
employees do now. If Congress did not promptly grant 
their requests, is it conceivable that civil service rules could 
prevent such a large body of voters, who together with their 
friends might hold the balance of political power, from 
resorting to political action? And what would necessarily 
be the effects on our politics and government of having such 
a large body of government employees and voters resort to 
political action, not to promote the interests of the public, 
but to promote their own special selfish interests at the 
expense of the public, their employer? Government regula- 
tion has put the railways out of politics. Government own- 
ership would bring them back in, and in a way and to an 
extent which would cause them to exercise a greater and more 
malignant influence than they ever have exercised. 

The end sought under all conditions and in all countries 
should be the most honest, efficient, and economical manage- 
ment of the railways practicable. On this depends the 
service that will be given in peace or war, the rates that will 
be charged, the financial results that will be gained, and the 
strain that will be put on political institutions. But the best 
means which can be used for attaining the desired end vary, 
according to special conditions in each country. That 
public regulation and private ownership is a better means 
than government ownership and management for attaining 
this end in the United States is a conclusion which, it would 
seem, must be forced on everyone who studies the matter 
thoroughly, keeping in mind all the conditions and consider- 
ations, whether military, political, or economic, which are 
pertinent to the subject. 











BLACK-EARTH RUSSIA 


By OLivE GILBREATH 


HAT the ocean was to the Anglo-Saxon, the Volga 
was to the early Slav, the “whale-path,” the road of 
adventure. ‘To-day it is to the modern Slav the red thread 
of romance in the gray monotony of the steppe, the highway 
of life between the Arctic anc the Caspian, the itinerant 
envoy of the country, one of the ancient and stirring Slav 
memories. And yet to a non-Slavic traveller recalling the 
shimmering sands of the Nile or the shadowy gorges of the 
Yangtze, the Volga may well prove only a dull enigma. As 
Mr. Arthur Symons has said, “The vision rises within the 
eyes of the beholder.” And for a man to respond to the 
Volga scene, Russia must lie behind his eyes. 

To make the whole journey of the Volga, one must float 
with the rafts from Ribynsk far to the south to Astra- 
khan, where the faces fringing the sun-baked plain broaden 
across the cheeks into the Tartar, and the river, spreading 
over pale sands, merges with the sea. This greatest of 
Russian rivers, however, like the Russian steppe offers no 
wide variety. The genuinely potent names with which to 
conjure are those of the middle river; and their sound is like 
their own cathedral bells: Samara, Kostroma, Nizhni-nov- 
gorod, and Kazan. Across this middle soil raged the fiercest 
battles with the Asiatics; from it went tribute to the Grand 
Khans of the Amur; here were the strongholds of the boyars 
who, after long strife, finally welded provinces into Velikaya 
Ryssia, Great Russia. This is Holy Russia, black-earth 
Russia—the Russia that Turgenev and Tolstoi and Chekhov 
and Pushkin and Lermontov and Gogol loved. “Nizhni- 
novgorod, Kostroma, the Volga! Ah, there is the heart of 
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Russia!” your Slav will murmur, looking beyond you with a 
mystical smile. 

Nizhni-novgorod is one of the most accessible places at 
which to join the Volga. A night-express from Moscow— 
and you may drink your morning coffee in the ancient cap- 
ital. And now that the luxury of the Russian express has 
been widely attested, the journey need no longer intimidate. 
The particular journey herein recorded fell on a white night 
in June—one of those eerie white nights against which the 
Russian or Siberian traveller carries a canny blue curtain. 
Without these blue guards, sleep is out of the question and 
the senses, pursued by the penetrating light, are as ragged 
as the beggars staring out of the stations. Verst after verst, 
hour after hour, the plain unwinds endlessly, monotonously 
like wool from a skein. A pale incandescence hangs over 
the earth, fringing objects ghostlily. Trees blur in the half- 
light and grow phenomenally large; izbas and wind-mills 
scrape the sky. A tremor of primitive terror runs through 
one’s limbs. One calls to the hills for deliverance—but there 
is not even a rise in the ground! With midnight springs up 
a delusive promise of respite from the light; a shadow creeps 
reassuringly over the earth, but it is dusk and not darkness. 
There is no reprieve. At eleven the sun dips below the 
horizon; at two-thirty it balances again like a replenished 
bag, spilling its orange and amethyst flood over the earth. 
The relentless cycle has begun again; and still the plain 
unwinds endlessly, monotonously,—brightly now. At seven 
one reaches Nizhni-novgorod. If it is June, the sun has been 
up five hours. 

Nizhni-novgorod! Even here in the Near East, the name 
bears an aroma. A Slavic Scheherazade must at some time 
have told an ennuied Knaz tales of this old Muscovy city 
at whose gates battered the rival Khans of Kazan. And I 
daresay the potentate was well entertained. The great 
Nizhni Fair does not begin until August, but even now there 
is the indescribable odor and feel of the Oriental bazaar. 
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The streets lie in the morning sunshine like a huge deserted 
stage, ready to quicken into life. Whimsical golden domes; 
fantastic open booths; Russian houses, white and bare as 
bird houses; twisted and curling spires—apple-green, milk- 
white, and sky-blue; a grotesquerie of color, a motley of 
East and West such as one sees nowhere outside of Russia. 
For ten months Nizhni is a desert city; for two a European 
capital. A month more, the wide-girthed hotel-keeper tells 
us, and preparations will begin. Beggars will be evicted 
from their winter quarters; booths and awnings will spring 
up over night like yagodi; by every train wares will pour in 
from Moscow and Petrograd, Paris and Vienna; barges 
bearing wood, tallow, and skins will anchor at the wharves; 
across the sands to the east will appear the long lines of 
camels, laden with apricots and oils, wools, skins, and furs. 
Swarthy, turbaned Persians; Circassians in black with 
silver-hilted daggers; Khirgiz smelling of goats and camels; 
Turkomans, Sarts, Cherkesses, Shamans, Ostraks, Zinians, 
Kalmuks, Georgians,—all to barter in the tongues of Babel. 

The train, being Russian, had deposited us on the bank 
of the river opposite our steamer. Approaching the ferry 
we could see the opposite bank rising rampart-wise and 
crowned with gleaming apocalyptic domes and spires. 
Below on the plain, the Volga stretched a gigantic blue “Y,” 
two prongs pointing to the Arctic Sea, and the main river 
leading sluggishly southward to the Caspian. With the first 
sight of the Volga, Turgenev’s tribute to the Russian lan- 
guage ran through my memory: “O thou great, mighty, 
powerful, and free!”—a fit apostrophe, too, for this great 
Russian river. Both sides of the river and the banks below 
the crotch of the Y were stippled with golden spires and 
domes like an illuminated missal, and the west bank was 
dotted with river craft: hulking black barges, mammoth 
white grain and lumber steamers, and strings of yellow 
rafts,—no swift shapes but all sturdy and robust like Mother 
Volga herself. 
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The izvostchik dashed us up to the river in the manner of 
a De Quincey stage-coach. The ferry we found almost 
equally divided between muzhiks and little brown calves, each 
travelling on a pink ticket, the calves not less quiet than the 
peasants, who stood bare-headed in the morning sun making 
the sign of the broad Russian cross. It was a June morning, 
somnolent and blue; the Volga flowed deep-breasted, mirror- 
ing a sky—not luminous like the sky of Japan, nor inscrut- 
able as the electric intensity of Egypt, but near, kind, and 
compassionate. Whether it was the tranquillity of the morn- 
ing or the placidity of the peasants, I do not know; I felt 
laved in peace. A personality long buried stole back from 
the shadowy past. I seemed to see white curtains blow 
across me; I wandered in a garden. The wind was in the 
trees. And then, with a flash, it all came back to me:—those 
spires and domes were of my childhood’s heaven! I saw it 
all in reality as I had seen it in the dreams of childhood: the 
castellated walls and pinnacles and the golden streets and the 
jewelled gates. An aunt of mine had always worn on her 
forefinger an oblong amethyst stone—the basis of my early 
anticipation of the joys of Paradise. There among the dark 
trees must be flashing the amethyst gate and the jasper and 
the chrysoprase and the “sardine stone, ’—whatever that was! 
And I think the scene must have had something of this mean- 
ing to the muzhiks. Being Russian, as Mr. Stephen Graham 
says, they expected the way to be crowded; and in splendor 
it nothing lacked. 

It was still mid-morning when we landed, bidding the little 
brown calves adieu, and since it was not yet time for the 
steamer, we sat down on the terrace above the river to drink 
tea—smiling amber tea that halves grief and doubles every 
joy in Russia. Below me, the walls of an ancient Kremlin 
kept guard towards Asia. And there on that magnificent 
sweep of terrace hanging above the river, with the wind 
blowing from the eastern steppe, the most powerful impres- 
sion of the Volga and of Russia was laid deep in my con- 
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sciousness. On all sides the plain spread towards the horizon 
with the continuity of the sea, a level illimitable wildness; 
primeval spaces that spoke of the void as it was in the begin- 
ning. But it was the monster river that held me fascinated. 
It was sunning itself and singing a hymn of torrential power, 
which inspired something akin to terror; it was, as Gorki 
has said, a huge force “not having as yet created for itself 
clear aims and desires.” Like Russia, unconscious, uncar- 
ing, unconquerable; a ruthless protean power having thus 
far escaped from the subduing which has fallen on man 
through toil and anguish. 

One of the lumber steamers anchored above the caravan 
pushed off with rings of black smoke and swung out into the 
river past the massy flat-bottomed boats, the waves foaming 
white with the paddles. The main current was laden with 
a string of river craft which the thick water bore as cockle 
shells; it could have crushed them, too, as cockles! I remem- 
bered how at spring thaws, warnings must be flashed ahead 
that the river had broken bounds, was splintering the black 
hulks frozen in its surface, and crashing its thunderous, 
gray-grained way to the sea. Now it poured itself along a 
deceptive molten blue, but the words of old Ignaat Gor- 
deyeef came back, watching his handsome new lumber 
steamers crushed against the banks: “Give it to her—now— 
again—squeeze—crush! Come once more now—r-r-r-ui! 
See how the Volga is working! It’s robust? hey? Mother 
Volga can rend the whole world apart as one cuts curds with 
a knife!’ And so it could rend the world, “as one cuts curds 
with a knife,” and pass on—vast, unhurrying, uncaring, 
“Kak moré,” the Russians say. “It is as the sea.” 

But it was something other than old Ignaat’s Volga, too, 
that I felt there on the Nizhni terrace; it was little Foma’s 
river, the silver path to the wondrous kingdoms of Aunt 
Anfisa’s tales, the highway of magicians and heroes. That 
it was the heart of Russia we had proof, too, through a 
curious incident. Our English, borne on the air, evidently 
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penetrated the ear of an officer passing on the terrace. 
Without turning his head or altering his ramrod course, he 
hissed his sentiments unmistakably between his teeth. “It 
is excessively unpleasant to hear German spoken!” He 
evidently did not bear out the reputation of his race for 
being linguists. 

“But we are not German! We are English!” we cried 
simultaneously in our best Russian and with equal feeling. 

“Ah, proschaiete menya! Forgive my sins!” He returned 
and removed his cap with a very low bow, and ended by 
escorting us to the steamer. This was indeed the sensitive 
heart of Russia! 

So glamorous was the river at Nizhni that it seemed a 
criminal anomaly to take a steamer in the wake of the epic 
heroes. But a steamer it was—there are few sails on the 
Volga,—and a steamer not differing widely from the Missis- 
sippi boats other than by an adventurous run of bizarre and 
delicious food. The human element was picturesque enough; 
not the first deck, but the steerage which showed some fine, 
patriarchal beards blowing in the wind, and broad faces— 
half sullen, half submissive. Stolid Great Russians gazed 
sullenly at the mystery of the Northland; gay Little Rus- 
sians coquetted, the memory of sunny hills and vineyards in 
their faces; two Kalmuks squatted, “infra-human in their 
ugliness”; a group of Tartars in fur caps and khalatis, each 
carrying a strip of carpet for prayers, furnished an animated 
half hour at sunset. An agitated business, turning towards 
Mecca for prayers on so winding a stream as the Volga! 
The one really outstanding feature was the smell of disin- 
fectants, the sign of the typhus which had scourged the river 
a few weeks before. 

But the leave-taking from Nizhni-novgorod! a blue and 
silver splendor like an act from “Lohengrin”! If ever in the 
past aeons one has been a knight, all the knightly feeling 
re-surges through him. The crowd cheers as the steamer 
pushes majestically out into mid-channel, past the caravans 
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of barges and rafts; from among the mysterious trees, the 
gleaming towers of Camelot strike dazzlingly across the 
waters; ahead lies the broad blue ribbon and above it gulls 
are flashing their white wings. For an hour this mood 
remains. The gulls dip and curve about the steamer; the 
path beckons mysteriously on; in the west the sun is shining. 
And then, one by one, the gulls drop back into the blue; the 
towers glow and disappear; the ramparts descend. The 
monotony of the steppe has claimed us. 

And this is the test of one’s response to the Volga, for the 
Volga is a river of the steppe. It bears the healing of great 
spaces; there where sky and plain mate, a man may stretch 
his limbs and feel a giant. But the Russian plain has little 
of dramatic quality, neither that of Mongolia spreading 
swiftly to the north, nor even Siberia, epic in its waste. 
When the world was young, one might have looked to the 
horizon for fleet horsemen silently appearing and as silently 
disappearing; but now the horsemen lie with Kublai Khan 
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= the Wild Ass 
Stamps o’er his Head, and he lies fast asleep. 


The Russian plain is the level of life itself, that level por- 
trayed by Chekhov in the “Three Sisters” and heard in every 
wistful peasant cadence; without plan, prologue, epilogue, 
or climax—to the Anglo-Saxon, with little zest for the 
spiritual adventure, the cruelest enigma in life. 

This is not to assert that the fabric of the plain is wholly 
without design, but the design is repeated end on end like the 
chorus of a peasant melody. On the west bank, solemn for- 
ests of pine point the sky, or little maiden birches curtsy 
in the breeze; a peasant ploughs the black earth, his beard 
and caftan streaming in the wind—Riepin’s Tolstoi. A 
turn in the highroad, a clearing in the dark forest, and the 
green roofs and golden domes of a monastery thrust their 
delicate outlines above the band of trees—strange aerial 
arabesques. The Volga is essentially Holy Russia, and 
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these symbols frequently repeated, become the Volga motif. 
Like Tibetan lamaseries, they shelter thousands of monks: 
long-bearded Christly-looking men, whose shrines the pil- 
grims throng. We had such pilgrims on our boat—ragged, 
anchoritish figures, feet bound in lapti, staff in hand; less 
picturesque than the Chinese pilgrims in yellow, brightening 
the approaches to the Buddhist shrines, but ancient and gray, 
with the charm of things eld. They had heard of a holy 
man to the north, they told us, and they came from beyond 
the Caspian to seek him. And thus is perpetuated the mystic 
Slavic quest for God! 

Sometimes the steamer tarried; and then we made our way 
up the broad-cobbled streets to the dusky jewelled interiors 
and stood there in the shadow of the great pillars while the 
incense rose in clouds and the organ-bass died away amid the 
vaulting. I have never failed to be thrilled by the strange 
hieratic beauty of these shimmering, opulent interiors—the 
massing of the heavy shadows, the confusion of splendor, 
half barbaric, wholly worshipful. The Russian service is 
hauntingly beautiful, and one would return to it with some- 
thing far deeper than liturgical satisfaction were it not for 
those other memories. But those other memories—of the 
Russian priests! Within a side chapel, a group of peasant 
women who have come from afar—staff in hand and straw- 
bound feet—are touching their foreheads to the floor and 
wailing before the Mother of God. We stand silently by, 
a little awed. But the priest is the victim of no such senti- 
ment. The exaltation of a peasant is a too familiar phe- 
nomenon! Moving authoritatively, thick-bodied, black- 
robed, he evicts the weeping but submissive worshippers 
en masse from the sanctuary; and then with a gracious bow, 
the niche having been cleared, he invites an Amerikanka and 
an Anglichanina to enter and rest their eyes on the bones of 
the saints—unworthy eyes, far more concerned with the sil- 
ver casket than had been the adoring eyes of the peasants,— 
while the peasants stand by the door and mourn. 
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Sometimes we reached only the monastery gates where 
holy men sat as inevitably as crows perched on the golden 
crosses above. We usually lightened our purses; but the 
Russian beggar shares the languor of his race, and compet- 
ing with an Italian or a Chinese rival, would bear an empty 
bowl. ‘There were purely secular days too when we explored 
the arcades for sharp up-curving wooden beakers, or Persian- 
colored scarfs, or damascened daggers from the Caucasus. 
Sometimes we found turquoise-studded belts of ancient 
workmanship, and once a bow] of beaten silver, set with uncut 
jewels and a coin of Catherine the Great. Troikas seldom 
come, the war having taken toll of the smart third horse that 
gallops at the side. The peasant of the river town, where 
fall the echoes of the world, has laid aside his beautiful peas- 
ant embroideries and wears products of the looms, which 
justify a protest against the commercialization of Russia. 
And yet the scene may not be taken for other than Slavic: 
izvostchiks in vast midnight beards, and girt about with red 
and blue sashes; slumber-eyed youths in red shirts, car- 
rying balalaikas; dingily fair little Sashas and Ivans in 
chromatic pinks and blues clinging to the skirts of their full- 
bosomed young peasant mothers—themselves subjects for 
Zorn or Bogdanov-Belsky. All moving over the broad flags 
under arcades—a dress rehearsal for a Russian opera. The 
only amazement is that the director does not order our two 
jarring figures off the stage. 

It was in the square of Yurievets that one of those tragic 
fragments which life casts up like driftwood, was flung at 
our feet. Why should the memory have persisted except, 
perhaps, as a sensitized moment of insight into reality? A 
Cossack’s leave-taking of his mate; that was all, a million 
times repeated in a million different izbas, in that one sum- 
mer. But it was more—symbol of woman’s ancient and 
inarticulate grief. These shawled and booted women of the 
North are too burdened with earth’s sorrow to weep; they 
are like dumb cattle in their woe. The soldier himself was 
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openly wiping his eyes on his coarse dusty-brown sleeve, 
while under both arms he clutched absurdly two enormous 
loaves of black bread. A dingy little child in its mother’s 
arms fluttered uncomprehending hands in the direction of the 
steamer; but from the Mongol-cheeked, gray-eyed woman 
there was no sign. She neither touched her man in farewell, 
nor offered any of those small caresses by which we seek to 
mitigate our grief. The sullen silence of the North had laid 
its finger upon her, but her eyes followed her mate with the 
wild unreasoning grief of the forest-sprung. She stood still 
staring, unaware of the baby in her arms, while the steamer 
moved slowly out into the gray mists. Long after dusk had 
closed down, I could see her face straining in the gloaming 
like a mask of despair. 

These sturdy, patient women—unconscious vessels of that 
black-earth force which is Russia! The steamer called only 
at the larger towns, but we often passed the villages edging 
out of the forest or lodged between the folds of green: wide- 
timbered, wide-streeted, sprung from the earth like mush- 
rooms or lichens. In the fields, women were ploughing, 
uncouth figures from whose broad loins have emerged those 
multitudinous armies, which swarm myriad-wise across the 
steppe. And still they bring forth with the fecundity of 
mother earth. Menand bread! Bread and men! It is well 
that mother earth teaches patience. 

The days on the Volga are as alike as the white towns 
strung on the Volga chain, and all laden with a sense of life, 
sluggish and primal and potential. The scent of pines, of 
new-mown hay, of drying nets, and the fragrance of lilies; 
brawny red-shirted sailors shouting and splashing each other 
with water as they scrub the decks; the whistling of grain 
steamers; the sound of hammers from barges building along 
the shore; anchor chains rattling as we drop into the wharf 
where fishermen are unloading their shining catch. It is a 
robust river life, not unfamiliar, but transposed into strange 
keys and staged largely. 
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The rafts seemed the most essentially Russian part of the 
Volga. We had seen them before, Gargantuan yellow logs, 
as delicious looking as taffy, dragged from a forest in Tver 
and bound together with saplings, each raft bearing a tiny 
hut for the families who make the journey with the rafts to 
the sea. Now we met them on the river, peopled with rol- 
licking figures who balanced themselves with long poles and 
laughed and shouted unintelligible cries to us as the surge 
of the steamer threatened their foothold. The trackers, 
borlaki, we never saw: debased men of herculean strength, 
muscles knotting in their hairy throats, thews straining like 
horses against the dead weight of the barges as Riepin has 
painted them. They have passed with the sails. But the 
other figures—on the rafts, in the fishing boats—are their 
brothers. And never have I felt life emerging so freshly 
from the black mould. 

We had been on the boat some time before we became 
aware of our own social status—and it was nothing to boast 
of! The discovery came through a country landowner and 
his wife from Turgenev’s world. The barin, a sad-faced 
giant, was dressed in tall black boots, gray bloomers—evi- 
dently made by the fair fingers of the barina—and a gray 
alpaca smock which broke into a full skirt at the back, giv- 
ing him the appearance of a sulky but unrepentant child. 
With the barina nature was decidedly in arrears: Tartar in 
type, but hastily done with broad strokes and illy defined as 
to line and color. She wore a blouse, the buttons of which 
gaily shirked their duty at the back. And food! It came 
and went like ammunition for a machine gun. And still they 
ate through the seventh course of the fifth meal, stolidly, 
imperturbably, occasionally eying us with the perplexed 
sadness of the Slav. And then suddenly with a tingling 
shock, it came to us,—they had mistaken us for Germans! 
After a hasty consultation of the dictionary, we spoke in 
Russian. They pushed back their chairs. They left their 
riabtchiks—they left their mushrooms! They had thought 
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us Germans! A thousand pardons and a glass of kvass! 
And they would expect a visit on their estate in Tambov. 

More happily we voyaged about the lower decks and made 
friends among the fish-casks. In the gloom of the sleeping- 
shelves, it was sometimes difficult between bundled goods and 
bundled babas, but in the sunshine of the decks the old babas 
played their part with relish. Their wrinkled faces peered 
up at us cannily but friendlily from the layers of shawls; and 
one ancient crone, an artichoke of petticoats, swept a younger 
generation of dancers from the floor and showed us a polka. 
A handsome fair boy strummed a balalaika and another 
poured out his soul on an accordion. When night had 
dropped her gray curtain and lighted the low-hanging stars 
on the plain, the peasant girls would dance as Russians 
dance—with head, shoulders, eyes; trailing their handker- 
chiefs, striking the deck with their hands, stamping with 
their bare feet. Coquetry never learned under a roof: a 
primitive gambol far removed from the artificial elegancies 
of the ballet and yet, root and branch, Russian dance. It 
was not until we had left them to the fish-casks and the 
bundles that they poured out the woe of a race in brooding, 
despairing songs, sometimes answered by faint voices from 
the rafts—an abandon of grief that delights a Slav. 

For all the robust daylight life, it is night on the Volga that 
lingers as most Russian. There is none of the rehearsed 
picturesqueness of the Nile—dahabeahs clustering like giant 
butterflies, women bearing water-pots silhouetted against the 
sunset,—but night, unique, magnificent, to be remembered 
when more theatrical memories have passed. At sunset, 
spire and dome are touched with a fire as of Revelations; the 
sky is hung with a silky purple and gold which the river 
weaves into a shimmering, darkling fabric. Nor does the 
glory leap up for a moment in ewcelsis and die in a pale 
evanescence, but the magnificence deepens steadily, contin- 
uously into the velvety blackness of night. The water thick, 
black, and buoyant as oil reflects the stars like luminous 
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fringed daisies, and in the sky, withdrawn to greater depth, 
and in steppe and river there breathes a new and poignant 
mystery. 

A steamer swings out from a bend in the river and blazes 
its way into the darkness “like a lighted basilica”; barges 
emerge, slow-sailed and ponderous, their shapes blocking 
heavily the background of night, spars rocking softly under 
the starlit heaven; a silent nocturnal pageant. Solitude 
again lies on the river and plain, brooding with the immensity 
of the sea. But there are other forms shaping there in the 
darkness—gray forms dim and indistinct, barely discernible 
among the shadows of the rivers: the rafts floating, drifting 
there, riding the swell of the steamer, jostling each other in 
the eddying current—infinitesimal points of life pitted 
against the menace of the unknown. It is not difficult to 
imagine the mists from the steppe there like walls reaching 
to the sky; sleepless eyes searching the fog, heavy, obscure, 
soundless, except for the lapping of the water against the 
logs; muscles taught to turn the unwieldy masses from the 
jutting banks; brawny arms strained to thrust them from 
sudden death in the path of the steamers. On the edge of 
the rafts, tiny brushwood fires signal to us that there are 
brothers there in the void. Sometimes sounds of a wild 
carousal float on the night-wind, a debauch of hairy river- 
giants rebelling against the level of life and the steppe.— 
Again silence.—A single voice threads out of the darkness, 
wails despairingly to the stars and sinks back into the void.— 
Silence.—I know of nothing by which the sense of this whole 
submerged and despairing life of Russia passes into the soul 
as by these cries at night from the river. 

With the passing of day, the cities become more Oriental, 
cutting the sky above the river like the cities of a Caliph’s 
dream. It was past sunset, but the sky was still tinted with 
orange and purple, when we first sighted the domes and 
spires of Kostroma. Below the great ramparts, the river 
flowed a nocturnal mystery. For an hour we pushed slowly 
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past black barges and colossal lighted steamers and nosed 
our way under a jewelled bridge which had set a myriad 
balloons of light afloat on the murky waters below. A 
lighted slip opened hospitably. ‘The steamer strained and 
creaked; the anchor chains rattled; the bearded saints 
shouted and bawled. But I was little conscious of the flare 
of light and noise in the slip—only of the cascade rising 
above us, a giant starred citadel—climbing up, up, high into 
the sky above! What Oriental whimsicalities of outline 
lying there above the immensity of the river! An ancient 
Stamboul. Holy Russia by day, but by night Haroun-al- 
Raschid’s own city. It is to wish for Verestchagin with the 
magic he caught in Japanese temple interiors to paint this 
Oriental Russia. 

Our mission at Kostroma, however, was not Oriental but 
purely Russian. From under the streaming torches of the 
pier, a medley of faces gazed reverently up at us as if we were 
indeed the Lohengrin ship. We were landing one of the 
great bells for which the city is famous. There were a few 
caftaned passengers to depart, and then a gangway was 
cleared across the pier and through the cavernous shadows 
of the warehouse. Monstrous cables were cast about the 
bell, slipping far down on its sides, gleaming bronze under 
the torches, and around its graven base. And then forty 
men—twenty on a side—threw themselves at the ropes with 
a sort of religious ecstasy and rhythmical cries of effort, which 
mark Russia of the East. Perhaps it is an act of devotion 
to land so large a bell! And trampling and straining and 
chanting a broken rhythm that caught at one’s pulses, they 
drew the bell down the gangway and through the warehouse, 
their voices returning from the yawning chasm like a retreat- 
ing opera chorus. There was a vigorous harmony in its con- 
certed human effort, like the rhythm in the reaching backs 
and arms of “The Gleaners.” The apotheosis of labor! 
And for a moment I caught the vision of Russia united in a 
mighty brotherhood. 








THE PARTING 


By Lee Wison Dopp 


Muse, we have rhymed of Liberty, 

Have damned the Germans, cheered for France, 
Exalted Belgium’s constancy— 

Bowed to the times and circumstance: 

But have we given of our best? 

Have we not drawn from brackish springs 
Dead water? Have we stood the test, 

The test that Life, Life only, brings? : 
Reflected from her eyes, they fade, ; 


Those rhymes of ours; they thin and are a 
As if they never had been made. ? 
—Poor Muse! and must the blight of war " 
Destroy in us the seeds of song, Z 
Leave us no hope for flower or fruit? ; 


Must all that touches war go wrong, 

Leaf-withered, blasted at the root? 

Not all. But, Muse of mine, our hearts M 
Have not the mighty pulse that shakes 

The soul of nations. Song departs 

From us, when all we sang of breaks 

From all we hoped for—peace on earth, 

Good wil! to men of kindly will, 

Beauty. . . . But what is beauty worth 

In a crazed world where man must kill 

Man, to make Truth come true? Poor Muse, 
Bewildered Muse of mine, farewell! 

Find thou some Heaven apart! I choose 

To labor, not to sing, in Hell. 














THE RED CROSS DOLLAR IN FRANCE 
By Howarp CopLanp 


HEN I was a boy, a neighboring town was flooded 
by a tributary of the Ohio River. Houses were 
reported carried away, cattle and horses drowned and many 
people homeless. A subscription was organized in all the 
near-by towns, and I gave a suit of clothes, a very large 
fraction of one dollar, and a jackknife. I did not give the 
knife at first; it was an afterthought. I went out to the 
express wagon just before it drove off, undid our package, 
and put the knife in one of the pockets of my old familiar 
clothes. I scarcely know why I did not tell about it; I 
suppose it was from fear of intrusion upon my innermost 
thoughts. 

For I had had time to build myself a picture of the recipi- 
ent of the knife. He was of the size to wear my clothes, and 
he was floating rapidly down the swollen river on a kind of 
wooden platform that held also a big dog-kennel, chained to 
which was a fine black Newfoundland dog. The boy’s hair, 
of the color of my own, was blown by the wind, and there was 
a certain statuesqueness in his attitude. The boy was never 
going back to his home. He was to land in a strange city 
and gain a fortune by selling newspapers. He was to marry 
a very sweet girl, and the Newfoundland dog was always to 
be with them. When I rushed out to add the knife, it was 
on the sudden impulse to give him something with which to 
defend himself against other newsboys if among them there 
proved to be any like a boy I knew named “Butch’—a very 
unscrupulous individual who often threatened violence. 

It was just two days before this dream was shattered. 
During all that time I spent my leisure swaying amid the 
leaves in the seat I had secured to the higher branches of our 
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big elm tree, letting my soul rush out to the soul of that boy 
on the raft and feeling the keenest pleasure in the gift I had 
been able to send him—just as at this moment there are 
doubtless thousands of warm American hearts beating in 
generous enthusiasm over the gifts they are sending to the 
chivalrous French soldier they visualize fighting the battle 
of civilization for them in storm-swept Champagne. 

On the third day my father and I drove over to the 
inundated town. Men with badges on their arms blocked 
the access to certain streets. They seemed very cross, and 
I sat in the buggy and held the reins while my father got out 
to persuade them to let us by. Between the wide-open doors 
of a big barn, other men equally cross sat at a table covered 
with papers. The hay-mow behind them was filled almost 
to the roof with bundles of clothing. It came to me depress- 
ingly that my suit of clothes and my knife were merely some- 
where in that vast welter of bundles; and I saw that clothes 
were being given out without any regard to the sizes of the 
garments, and the people receiving them seemed often quar- 
relsome and unsatisfied. I listened to odd scraps of informa- 
tion: how a drunken man was supposed to have got his 
whiskey in exchange for clothing improperly obtained; how 
the County Commissioners had decided that no official action 
was required, thanks to the splendid efforts of “Private 
Initiative”; how the banks of a certain creek must be made 
stronger henceforth—and I wondered if my own cash 
contribution was to be merged in that to me unsympathetic 
undertaking. 

Then my father came back and we started home. He 
said he had tried to get help for an old gardener he knew who 
had lost his greenhouse and his glass frames, and he asked 
that the hundred dollars which he had contributed to the 
fund should be given to this man, but the people at the desk 
told him that was impossible now. As my father and I 
drove through the twilight of that evening of early spring, 
I fancy we were both of us silent, both of us pondering in 
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our different ways thoughts not altogether unlike those of 
the young Sadi Carnot—the great French scientist—more 
than a century ago when there came to him his first restless 
gropings towards what he finally formulated as the second 
great law of thermodynamics, the law of the “degradation 
of energy.” This law avers that although the force of a 
bullet speeding through the air is “conserved” in the form of 
heat when it suddenly impinges against the cliff and raises 
to an infinitesimal fraction of a degree the temperature of the 
whole rock, yet the force as it existed in the moving pro- 
jectile was of a superior kind and is once for all “degraded” 
when changed to the form of heat, so that it can never again 
be utilized to speed a bullet through the air. Like the speed- 
ing bullet, my father’s hundred dollars had living force, 
capable of a thousand kindly things, till he chose to merge 
it in the cold stony bosom of that massive “fund”! 

Of course, one would not always want it otherwise. Dis- 
tant cities such as Messina and San Francisco have been 
made to live again by great philanthropic “funds” which 
nobody would have ever wished to see disintegrated into the 
thousand trifling offerings that had cost each individual 
donor so little sacrifice. And I am writing this in France, 
where for almost all the time since the beginning of the war, 
I have been employed in Red Cross work of one kind or 
another—having to do now with the distribution among hos- 
pitals over here of contributions from America, contributions 
that could never have been made to reach their goal in any 
less massive way. 

The source of all this giving is of course the individual 
home in America—the family’s fireside resolution to con- 
tribute some object, some small sum of money, to help 
assuage the sufferings that every warm-hearted breakfast- 
table in America has been discussing and commiserating 
every morning of these past horrible three years. Now, all 
these intimate contributions, these offerings of the very 
inmost heart, have long before reaching France suffered 
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that inevitable “degradation” of their energy of love and 
sweetness inherent in the very nature of impersonal big 
“funds.” They arrive cumbrous and almost sullen in their 
enormous mass. It has been the business of those of us who 
are hospital visitors over here to unchain at this end all that 
dynamic force of love and kindliness which lies latent in the 
huge bales and cases that are flung down for us on the wet 
inhospitable wharf of the bleak steamer-landing. 

Some of these huge cases hold hundreds of dainty “sur- 
prise-bags,” each a be-ribboned little sack containing the 
things that have been thought most to be desired by a 
‘ soldier—a small mirror that is ingeniously also a well-gar- 
nished pincushion, a comb, a pipe and some tobacco, a bright 
handkerchief or a pair of socks, sometimes a fountain-pen or 
a safety-razor or even a wrist-watch, and tucked down in its 
pleasing depths almost always a tender letter in halting 
French, pouring out a few words of love and admiration for 
the soldier who is to receive it. (It has always seemed to me 
a profanation to pry into such letters.) 

Now here the Jaw of the degradation of energy has found 
no field. Every bit of love put into the sending of those 
bags, after being merged in the book-keeping of big societies 
and the holds of salt-crusted ships, springs into life again 
with its full percentage of efficiency. What I do with such 
things as these in my baggage in my migrations among 
military hospitals is to inquire in every ward about the men 
who are without resources owing to the fact that their homes 
are in the invaded regions of France and who perchance have 
had no news of their daughters or wives since the beginning 
of the war. Every such man gets one of these bags. 

In the transformations of thermodynamics there is no effi- 
ciency of more than one hundred per cent. But there is a 
newfangled theory these last few years about intra-atomic 
energy—unsuspected forces inside the dull lead of the bullet 
which if released would incredibly surpass the paltry force 
of its speeding flight. Well, something like that emanates 
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from the interior of these surprise-bags—more than even the 
very kindest hearts that sent them ever put into them! I 
recall a dying man in a hospital of the fifteenth “Région” a 
few weeks ago. He just stroked the little bag all day long 
as it lay on the covers of his bed for three days before his 
death, taking out all the little objects and putting them back 
again over and over, one by one. The last words he spoke 
were, ‘il faut écrire 4 cette dame”; and he held the card she 
had written close to his cheek as if whispering words of love 
to this person, the first, perhaps, who had shown tenderness 
to him since the shattering of his little home in the North of 
France, when he went to the trenches and his wife and 
daughter were deported into slavery. 

But the business of Red Cross distribution is seldom so 
uncomplicated or so agreeable a task as this. In the great 
war there is more serious business on hand than giving dain- 
ties to soldiers, be they ever so homesick or forlorn. In the 
midst of coldest winter, a hospital which is employing its 
every blanket may be suddenly advised of the arrival of an 
extra hundred men, and requisitions of new material demand 
a lapse of weeks. By good chance we are enabled to supply 
in time a hundred nice warm blankets, contributed singly, 
perhaps, by as many different households in America. Now, 
the newly-arrived wounded experience no especial emotion 
when they find awaiting them the woollen covers that are 
customary to hospital beds; there is nowhere any thrill of 
gratitude, save perhaps in the breast of some perturbed 
“officier gestionnaire” who should have foreseen the blanket 
difficulty months before, and feels that he has escaped an 
official “wigging” by a very especial act of providence 
indeed! So those who receive know it not, those who give 
give to they know not whom; verily from the level of the 
surprise-bag with its enclosed message and generally a sol- 
dier’s intimate letter of reply, there has been about the same 
falling off in the dynamic quality of each dollar spent as in 
the case of that regretted fraction of a dollar of my boyhood. 
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We have to fear two kinds of degradation of the dollar: 
first, lest it should fail to do a dollar’s worth of good over 
here; second, lest it should fail to respond a dollar’s worth 
to the desires of the donor. And it is always with a heavy 
heart that one is called upon to sacrifice the latter as the less 
important. I have had one such case within a week of 
writing these lines when I caused some fifty dollars of our 
funds to be spent on a sesquipedalian chemical called, if I 
remember correctly, trichloracetic acid, which will bring no 
joy to any French soldier nor even a knowledge of his having 
benefited by it. That seemed a dreary destination for what 
had been in America fifty bright individual dollars leaping 
eagerly from purses as slender as was my own in those days 
of my boyhood. But a certain “Spécialité’ hospital for 
soldiers with Bright’s disease would have been unable to 
continue making analyses of the urea in the blood without it. 
It was a large hospital with a continual coming and going of 
many soldiers invalided back from the front with symptoms 
of this ailment. Each arrival was put upon first a meat diet 
and then upon a diet of vegetables, and the corresponding 
analysis of this element of the blood was necessary to arriving 
at prompt means of treatment that would perhaps have 
results for a whole remaining lifetime. Owing to this sud- 
den shortage, the analyses had now ceased; and the treat- 
ment of all these men was rendered utterly inferior to what 
it had been in this particular disease, which demands such 
energetic measures at its first inception. All silent and 
unknown to the very men whose lives may have been saved 
by it, our fifty dollars had done more good than any corre- 
sponding amount of surprise-bags or the thousand little, 
more intimate tokens that bring messages of love so much 
more gracefully from across the seas. 

But in the ever recurring decisions to be made concerning 
the disposition of the resources furnished us, I think there is 
always present to our minds the query: “What would the 
donors of these gifts have desired?” And in all those cases 
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where we feel a possible dread that what we are doing would 
cause a pang of disappointment in those breasts, we harden 
ourselves to it by the thought that these are critical days for 
France, and her positive gain should be more prominent in 
our minds than any regret for America’s loss. And too it is 
permissible to assume that those for whom we are acting 
would doubtless willingly concur, had they the wider knowl- 
edge which can only come from months of experience in the 
work over here. 

Of course, every delegate has his own experiences, and war 
conditions in France change from month tomonth. I can only 
relate some of my experiences and set forth some of my views 
without in the least being able to guarantee the agreement of 
fellow-workers with my ideas, and at the risk of being too 
personal, and perhaps drearily dogmatic. When I compare 
the great funds of Red Cross administration to the magni- 
tude of a national postal service, I readily identify my own 
role as that of the humble postman who merely delivers from 
house to house on his own limited beat. My work has been 
to go to some centre of military hospitals and to find waiting 
for me there a certain number of tons of Red Cross supplies. 
It is then my business so to manage that every pair of socks 
and every undershirt in those bales goes to the very neediest 
of the wounded soldiers, and that none goes to persons not in 
need or capable of buying their own. 

Now, a flannel shirt that costs one dollar in America would 
cost almost two dollars over here these days, what with duty, 
freight, insurance, and current questions of tonnage. That 
shirt it is our luck sometimes to make worth ten dollars, a 
hundred dollars, almost any price you will—by the same 
token that the price of a pair of boots would have been worth 
to Mark Twain as much as the entire city of St. Louis if he 
had been possessed of them at the critical moment. Then 
too if I prove stupid or negligent, the value of that shirt may 
be reduced lower than the proverbial “thirty cents,” as when 
I am hoodwinked by a scalawag who sells it for liquor. 
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Many a shirt or a dollar’s worth of woollen sweater has 
saved a human life, which we quote at five thousand dol- 
lars in America, I believe. I recall heading my motor-car 
across country against a cold sleety rain one bitter day last 
winter, and meeting a young soldier who accepted the prof- 
fered seat by my side. He had just come from the hospital 
where he had been sent in the heat of the preceding summer, 
and he had been trudging now through the snow with evi- 
dently the same clothes he had worn then. He was an 
electric-bell hanger from the part of France invaded. He 
had been invalided out of military service and had asked that 
the railway ticket always given in such cases should be made 
out for a town just behind us because he knew of an old 
employer there. But the establishment, like many others, 
had been closed since the beginning of the war, and it was on 
a very faint hope that he was making his way to the next 
town in search of needed employment. His poor body, long 
enfeebled by illness and the close air of hospital wards, was 
shaking so he could hardly speak. Now, in future years 
when all this horrible war shall have come to be to that once 
young musketeer but a blurred retrospect, if he has a proper 
sense of proportion there will emerge from it the memory of 
a shirt, a sweater, and a few other woollen garments, which 
will assume monumental proportions. For if he has sur- 
vived that day, I am sure it was these humble garments that 
saved his life. 

Casual meetings such as this would not suffice to absorb 
our wares on any large scale, nor do the French soldiers of 
the right kind care to be receiving alms on the highway. 
But there they are in their thousands, lying in the military 
hospitals of France. And these hospitals are not ineffi- 
ciently run, nor are the necessary requirements lacking; but 
any great departmental work such as that of the French 
“Service de Santé” is necessarily like a ponderous steam- 
roller, whose passage must leave many chinks and spaces 
unfilled. Individual hardships there are which no one big 
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system can care for. It is the work of us visiting delegates 
of American organizations to minister to these cases. 

As long as they are at the front, the life of these men calls 
for no pity. There is a strange mad gaiety, a wild boister- 
ousness not factitious, that meets everything there with a 
contented laugh—even death itself. Wounds are not pain- 
ful, and time and again, I have learned from men whose 
wounds caused atrocious suffering subsequently that on the 
day of receiving them there was no pang, nothing but a grate- 
ful numbness. As for food, I think the French peasant has 
never fed so copiously as during these last three years under 
arms. I who write can testify; during the months I served 
as member of a volunteer ambulance corps at the front I 
received my three sous a day like the others, and the ordinary 
French rations were daily dealt out to us. The beef often 
walked to camp on its own hoof, and the advent of rigor 
mortis did not always precede its boiling. It took some 
chewing but its nutritive qualities were unimpeachable; the 
food was good and simple. Life was like some gorgeous 
camping trip in the mountains. No, give all the pity that 
you will to the wives and the mothers of these men from 
whom they have been torn away, for the shops abandoned 
and the fortunes ruined, but know that the men up at the 
front live in a kind of Nirvana that is free from all care and 
all fear—and free too from all that is unworthy, from mean 
jealousy, and from the struggle in which one man gains at 
another’s expense. 

But the step from this back into the old life, which comes 
with removal to a hospital and the discovery of oneself 
regarding through the windows the streets of a town, is 
almost like awaking from a trance. As soon as the men 
convalesce, they walk about the crowded streets, staring 
strangely. They see others earning the old accustomed 
wage, while for them the sole resource is the paltry pittance 
of a few sous that makes their daily soldier’s pay; and they 
look blankly at the goods in shops, as impossible to their 
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empty pockets as though displayed on the surface of another 
planet—it is enough to make highway robbers of the very 
best of them! 

I recall a French town with ample parks and shade trees 
by a stream where for some reason there had been an obstacle 
to the arrival of shoes for the men in hospital, and it was 
strictly forbidden that those not properly shod should go out 
of the building. Here were scores of men who had had their 
shoes cut off by the surgeon’s knife before being brought to 
the hospital on stretchers, now grown strong and quite able 
to walk about but condemned for lack of shoes to pass the 
long summer afternoons in the sultry hospital wards. For- 
tunate ones with enough money bought themselves some kind 
of footwear sufficient to pass the sentry. I remember a nice 
old priest serving as a nurse, who received me in his stock- 
inged feet and explained that he had lent his shoes to one 
of the men so that he could go out for the first time to the 
shade by the river. I should have so much liked to furnish 
shoes to all these poor imprisoned men, but there were none 
among the wares I had with me; and as available funds for 
buying them were not so ample that year as now, I had to 
pass on, leaving the men patient and uncomplaining. But, 
as I say, it is ever some little crevice or chink left in the path 
of the great steam-roller of a national administration that 
presents opportunity for our services. 

We in America, with our comfortable thousand leagues of 
distance from any dangerous neighbors, heard little Red 
Cross talk before the war. But it was not so in France. 
Here for the last twenty years it had been felt that some day 
French women would be called upon to nurse brothers and 
husbands shot down by the powerful guns that could be seen 
collecting in every arsenal of Germany. Just as the men 
of the nation gave three years of their life in preparing to 
meet this moment, so the women of France had seen the 
necessity of devoting hours of preparation every year to the 
organization of that great work of the French Red Cross 
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which is now bearing such marvellous flower. Many women 
there were who for years had laid aside every bit of lint or 
gauze that promised to be of service as a bandage, and local 
chapters of the Red Cross existed in every town of any size 
throughout France. It was fortunate for France that this 
was so, for in the first great onslaught of the early days of 
the war the existing military hospitals, adequate only for 
the number of soldiers who took part in the annual man- 
oeuvres, were crowded to the point of chaos. 

Then it was that these women of France saved the situa- 
tion. In every little town throughout the country, hospitals 
were organized by them—in school-houses, in town-halls, in 
skating-rinks, in churches. Most of these hospitals have 
continued ever since. When they are in charge of a local 
branch of one of the three great Red Cross societies of 
France, they are called “auxiliaires” hospitals. They exist 
by the thousand. The government allows them a stipend 
of about two francs a day for each wounded soldier cared for 
by them. 'That must pay not only for food but for bandages 
and drugs as well, not to mention such other steady drains as 
electric light, water, and heating. If the stipend does this, 
it is due to the fact that all the nursing is volunteer work, and 
generally the cooking and dish-washing and floor-scrubbing 
too, and that humble market-women give vegetables, and 
coal-dealers give fuel, and every family of any consequence 
is on the list of names responsible for the weekly deficit. 

But there is another category still more humble and 
pathetic than the “auxiliaires” hospitals in its struggles to 
keep going. In villages too small to have boasted before the 
war anything so pretentious as a local branch of one of these 
Red Cross societies, the village priest or some prominent 
farmer of the region would, perhaps, call a meeting, and in 
their enthusiasm to do something for France, the villagers 
would pledge themselves to support a hospital of a 
dozen, or perhaps a score, of beds. The prime mover 
becomes the director and the various wives and daughters are 
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nurses, laundresses, and cooks. It matters not that these 
sturdy people pledged themselves to a war of three or four 
months, and the war has now gone on more than three years; 
they almost always still stick to the work. This little estab- 
lishment is called officially a “bénévole” hospital. 

Our task of distributing Red Cross wares to hospitals such 
as these is a very easy one. It is just: “Bon soir, Monsieur 
le Curé; here are some warm woollens for your wounded 
men to put on when they are well enough to be about. Here 
are some bandages, all sealed in these sterilized tin boxes. 
No, there is nothing at all to pay; thousands of women have 
been knitting them and making them for you over in Amer- 
ica, thousands of miles away. No, there are no thanks due 
to us from you. It’s all the other way around; it’s we who 
thank you for all the work you have been doing for us here 
in France these three years and more.” And the old curé, 
or the rustic village mayor, looking bewildered as the beau- 
tiful flannels, bed linen, and bandages roll out from the 
automobile, crosses himself piously and stares at me in a kind 
of speechless awe as if I were a messenger straight out of 
the sky. Blue-clad men in bandages hobble out of the 
kitchen, their potato-paring or their dish-washing still in 
evidence, the whole establishment like one large friendly 
family begin to press my hand, and I am off across country 
towards another hospital twenty miles away before the won- 
derful wares have been even comprehended. Truly, every 
one of the little “bénévoles” hospitals assures a gilt-edged 
investment for the American dollar, a dollar which in these 
cases not only speeds to its mark with all its initial energy 
but like those “explosive bullets” we hear about, suddenly 
engenders an unsuspected and increased force when lodged 
in the bosom of the target. 

The “auxiliaires” hospitals are larger, frequently running 
to five hundred beds, and are sometimes a bit more difficult 
for us to minister to efficiently. They are in bigger towns 
where a stay of a day or two is necessary, and where you 
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easily get valuable information from local chat. You learn 
that “Madame la Directrice”’ is one of those admirable French 
women with much good sense, equitable and just to all the 
elements of her big hospital, and thinks only of the well- 
being of her men. No wiser course is open than to leave 
your wares entirely for her to distribute. In rarer cases you 
may be told that the directress is a rather bigoted church- 
woman, likely to give only to those who go most regularly 
to mass; or that she is reputed partial to the first-floor wards, 
at loggerheads with the nurses of the second and apt to 
deprive them of fair share; or that she is credited with a 
monkey-like mania for huddling off such contributions into 
the attic and letting her men go cold in the midst of plenty. 
Any one of a dozen different reasons may put you on your 
guard and lead you to make your distribution yourself, send- 
ing a request to the head-nurse of each ward to assemble for 
you those of her patients most in need. 

Sometimes you learn that the committee running the hos- 
pital are all rich people, quite able to provide for all needs 
themselves, that a contribution of American wares pleasantly 
lightens their burden but adds nothing to what the men 
would receive in any event. A tactful delegate can form a 
rapid impression on the inspection of such a hospital and 
depart with much low bowing and shaking of hands, but with 
his store unimpaired. These “rich” committees are generally 
made up of worldly people, not born yesterday, sometimes 
very adroit in the arts of the begging letter-writer, and 
adepts in the tactics of that “Systéme D” about which so 
much has been heard of late. It is spelled in full “Systéme 
Débrouillez-vous!” and requires for translation some formula 
intermediate between “By hook or by crook” and the old- 
fashioned “Root hog or die” —albeit with the suggestion that 
the ends are justifyingly ethical ones. “Ma chére,” I over- 
heard one directress of a hospital tell another, “when you need 
supplies just write a very pathetic letter in twenty copies and 
send off one to each of these twenty addresses.” She pro- 
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duced a list of very exact addresses of a score of societies in 
different lands. Of course, it is the very obvious chance for 
the abuse of this method that has occasioned the complaints 
about the “overlappings” of various societies, and the argu- 
ments for the amalgamation of smaller societies into one big 
association. 

There is another process by which the American dollar 
attains over here just the value of one dollar and no more. 
That is in the sending of great consignments of tons of medi- 
cal dressings and nice warm underclothes to vast military 
hospitals, neither “auxiliaires” nor “bénévoles” but strictly 
departmental and hierarchic. It helps the French govern- 
ment by just the amount that those wares cost, which the 
government might itself have spent in buying them in 
America. Frequently also it enables the officer in charge to 
indent at headquarters for supplies needed by his hospital for 
far less than is required for other hospitals not so favored by 
us, and sometimes to win an extra stripe on his sleeve for his 
seemingly more economic management. The men lying 
wounded in the hospital fare just exactly the same as if the 
goods had never been sent. 

The obstacles besetting our distributions in these strictly 
military hospitals are as numerous and varied as are the 
natures of the different men who direct them. I could write 
a good-sized volume on the wiles and ruses, the tactful peace- 
offerings of rubber gloves to surgeons, the many recourses to 
that famous “Systéme D,” all rendered necessary in order to 
bring to the individual patients something that they otherwise 
would not have had, and to avoid this engulfing of our 
supplies in hierarchic government store-rooms that are ever 
yawning before them. It. is often pointed out by prosaic 
gold-braided officials that these destinations represent the 
most literal and apposite method by which America can bring 
aid to France! But if that had been the desire of the indi- 
vidual donors in America, they might have sent their money 
direct to the French government, or put it into the French 
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War Loan. Practical people like Mr. Potash and Mr. 
Perlmutter see only the exact money value in Christmas 
presents; but there is a finer, more personal and intimate 
sentiment breathed into these wares that come to us from 
America which ought not to meet this fate. 

Then there is a category of hospitals installed in buildings 
which in times of peace were hotels. The hotel-keeper has 
frequently remained as contracting caterer, deeply brooding, 
it may well be imagined, over the two-franc-a-day rate of 
his hundreds of boarders! Such an one, not uninformed of 
outside events, is apt to send broadcast appeals which curi- 
ously centre about the one article of bed linen—an article 
which he probably thinks will remain with the rest of the 
furniture when the hotel is given back to him after the war. 
A few minor experiences with this kind of hospital inspire 
in the most dove-like visitor a certain wisdom characteristic 
of the serpent. 

There is also the faddist surgeon of a small provincial 
hospital who has read in his medical journal of some new and 
expensive apparatus for grafting bone, or some other opera- 
tion too recondite to have passed the experimental stage; he 
hankers for that glittering novelty with all the passion of a 
half-grown boy for a pair of skates with patent fastenings. 
A little persuasive eloquence in the appeal he writes us and 
a pathetic description of rebuffs from his unfeeling depart- 
mental chiefs are apt likewise to endanger good American 
dollars in our charge. But these are all minor leakages, 
soon discovered, and cheap for the money in value rendered 
to our sharpened wits and keener precautions for the future. 

Expressing solely my own personal opinion, I venture the 
prediction that the work of helping the hospitals will soon 
cease to centre attention of philanthropic societies to the 
extent that it has done. I should be the last to desire the 
present grateful and comforting stream of shirts and socks 
for soldiers to diminish or to fail; but they have come to fill 
a disproportionate place in our thoughts in the midst of 
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greater wants of fresher and graver importance. As sol- 
diers, whether well or sick, all live in that Nirvana over which 
no ill can prevail, it might be well to give more of our riches 
rather to the pitiful cases of those just ceasing to be soldiers. 
In each of the score of hierarchic “Régions” of France, there 
exists one bare forbidding “Dépd6t” where men by thousands 
are daily mustered out of service either for wounds or for 
incurable disabilities. At that instant, the separation allow- 
ance of the wife and children stops. All military clothes 
must be left behind. Free passage on the railway is granted 
as far as the man’s home, but those whose homes were in the 
invaded parts of France have no place to go at all. For 
some reason it has not been the custom for Red Cross socie- 
ties to occupy themselves with the welfare of these men. 
There seems no way of reaching them short of having a dele- 
gate on the spot in each one of the “Régions,” who would 
question them and ascertain what percentage—surely one in 
twenty, perhaps one in ten—are starting out bewildered and 
dismayed on a new life, utterly without resources, and fre- 
quently with others dependent upon them for support. 

An appalling percentage of these men would consist of 
the sufferers from the great white plague of tuberculosis. 
Victims of war though they may be, yet they are not neces- 
sarily entitled to a pension from the state. A disability to 
merit that must be proved definitely to be “imputable au 
service armé,” and though a man can cite months of captivity 
in German prison-camps spent shivering, without shelter, 
and deprived of all strengthening food, yet French law holds 
that the disease is not proved to be other than one latent in 
him previously and disclaims responsibility. To these 
“réformés numéro deux,” as they are technically described, 
no pension is due, and their dependents receive no indemnity 
on their death. On this category of sufferers the Rockefeller 
Foundation with its millions of endowment and the great 
talents at its disposal is now coming to centre almost its 
entire attention. Among the orphans of victims of the war 
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left without resources, wonderful work has already been 
done by Americans. And as the armies in France advance, 
pushing back the invaders from a devastated land, terrible 
conditions of want and desolation in those regions will make 
new demands on our pity. 

Now these last three categories may well represent a cres- 
cendo scale of increasing perils that can threaten with a 
certain degradation the initial force of our American dollar. 
The consumptives need help and need it at once. Without 
that help many will die, are dying now; with it they will be 
saved. Surrounding the next category, that of the orphans, 
there is a positive haze of doubts; the question arises whether 
our millions are perhaps doing for France merely what 
France otherwise would have come to do for herself, the 
orphans remaining in the same case and our money merely 
refreshing a national treasury. But the third category, that 
of the devastated regions, presents to my imagination a 
thousand stony walls against which our ricochetting bullets 
of dollars might strike and so lose much of their keen initial 
force. The picture comes to my mind again of that day of 
my boyhood life with its vision of County Commissioners and 
the hay-mow piled high with clothing, and the dissatisfied 
country folk going away very querulous and quarrelsome. 
Then if I picture these badged officials speaking a different 
language from that of the folk they are trying to content, 
accustomed to ways of life different from theirs, incapable 
of thinking their every-day thoughts, I see confusion ahead. 

There is about as much human nature in one man as in 
another, according to David Harum, but it is in especial the 
French peasant, to my mind, whose share is “more so”! I 
have grown to love him and his very weaknesses, sharing the 
intimacy of his domestic life when billeted in his warm 
feather-mattressed beds many nights of this war, and having 
had much to do with him for more than a score of years before 
the war. He has all the self-denying sober virtues of the 
thrifty Scotchman but essentially—and rather “more so”— 
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the latter’s persevering subtlety of fine distinctions of resent- 
ment and offense. I do not envy the Red Cross commis- 
sioner adjudicating the respective claims of such an one and 
his neighbor in their sharing of a common fund. If the 
serpent’s wisdom must be called in to help the dove-like soft- 
ness of mere hospital visiting, how much more necessary will 
it be in this task of defending the American dollar from the 
perils besetting its flight through a labyrinth of countless 
hamlets and villages of a country whose very language is not 
our own! It is not any one man who can do this, nor any 
board of men sitting in a distant committee-room. I sug- 
gest that we must have many local delegates and visitors, 
familiar with French ways and the French language, all 
through this region. Every village could be “adopted” by 
some community in America which might have a representa- 
tive over here on the spot, and through him almost every 
individual family in every one of these villages might eventu- 
ally come to belong to some one family or group of families 
in America. The enormous development of this system of 
adoption, as it has been worked out between mutually unac- 
quainted French “godmothers” and French “godsons” since 
the beginning of the war, is a recognition by the French of 
the principle of this “degradation of energy,” first discov- 
ered by one of France’s greatest sons. 

Of course, we might simply draw some terrific cheque on 
the enormous bank-account of Red Cross millions and by 
handing it to France as represented by her government be 
quit of all the trouble. We have seen the Prince of Wales 
Fund of England turn over millions of pounds sterling 
practically outright to the British treasury. Yet it seems to 
me that a terrible degradation of energy is suffered by the 
individual sixpences, which little children in the slums of 
London have given under the glamour of a colored poster 
depicting a brave soldier wasting away his life apparently 
for need of just that sum; the warm intimate charges of 
human love have been used to heighten to an infinitesimal 
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fraction of a degree the temperature of the great sums that 
go merely to pay some budget item which the enormous book- 
keeping of the state might just as sufficingly have shifted to 
another column. ‘There are so many other weightier ques- 
tions of Red Cross distribution that my contention may seem 
trifling; but I want to make my little plea for due value to 
the donor, a plea for the full hundred per cent of transforma- 
tion not only in the quantity of the force of his contribution, 
but also in the quality of that force. This can be assured by 
infinite pains of personal relationship. The drawing of 
great cheques and the handing over of lump sums is the lazy 
man’s way. 

Of the several thousand American automobile ambulances 
that have carried wounded soldiers from the field of battle 
these past three years, every one has been driven by an 
American, and when he finally goes home he can tell the 
donor just what the car has done. There are plenty of 
chauffeurs in France, and we might far more easily have sent 
merely the money that these automobiles cost and let it go at 
that. But “il faut payer de sa personne” in certain matters. 
The millionaire does not send a cheque into the trenches; he 
goes himself. We Americans must come to France in our 
own persons to accompany our American dollars if we would 
keep alive in them that sacred spark of love and personal 
sympathy with which they were originally sped. So I hope 
that the nascent American Red Cross, with all its recent new- 
found millions, is going to remain somewhat of a humble 
intermediary between the individuals who give and the indi- 
viduals who receive—a sort of kindly and ethical matrimonial 
bureau to bring together hearts capable of mutual love and 
then to step tactfully and self-effacingly aside. 
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AN ANGLO-AMERICAN UNION 


The English-Speaking Peoples. By George Louis Beer. The Macmillan 
Company. New York. 1917. $1.50. 


The imagination easily kindles at the thought of a union of the English- 
speaking peoples. Nearly a hundred years ago our great orator of that 
day was moved by the contemplation of the British Empire, ‘whose 
morning drum-beat, following the sun and keeping company with the hours, 
circles the earth with one continuous and unbroken strain of the martial 
airs of England.” Since that day the British Empire has greatly enlarged 
its area, and our possessions have nearly doubled in size. More than one- 
fourth the area, more than one-third the population of the globe, more 
than one-third its resources and capitalized wealth, and one-half its mer- 
cantile tonnage, now enjoy the protection of one or the other of our flags. 
Before this war revealed the tremendous resources of military power 
which can be engendered by a centralization which turns the human being 
intellectually and physically into a machine without will, and morally into 
a beast which disregards all obligations, one might well have dreamed 
that a union of English-speaking peoples could compel peace throughout 
the world. The experiences of the war ought perhaps to have a restrain- 
ing effect on our imaginations and make us more than ever cautious in 
the field of prophecy. 

It is at any rate not the imaginative vision of present results or future 
possibilities which most appeals to Mr. Beer. It is the solid argumenta- 
tive power of actual facts, of historical records and statistical tables; and 
all sober American minds, which tend instinctively to distrust visions and 
prediction, are given here the materials, drawn from the study of an 
unusual range of evidence, with which a sound conviction ought to be 
built. The book is the work of a scholar, and it is, as scholars say, 
thoroughly documented; every assertion is fortified with citation of the 
source from which it is derived, and the book, with its numerous refer- 
ences to other books, might easily serve as introduction to the study of 
a long list of related topics. But it is not primarily addressed to scholars, 
and it is not a dry-as-dust performance. It is addressed to thinking people 
who are ready to consider seriously and with care the duty of the nation 
in this great crisis, and it abounds with fresh suggestions and arguments 
which are bound to excite interest and_open new channels of thought. 
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The most suggestive point of this kind in the book, I believe to be the 
argument that the League to Enforce Peace cannot furnish what we need 
in the way of international organization after the war, because it cannot 
raise issues and control the action of nations on grounds of justice and 
right. It must be limited to action on grounds of legality. It can be 
created only by treaties between the different members of the League, and 
these treaties must define and limit the sphere of its operation. They 
will never include in specific form the right to raise the question of 
motives: What is necessary, however, in order to meet the real needs of 
the situation, is some international power which is free to judge of the 
quality of others’ conduct and to determine its own action, not on legal 
merely but on moral grounds. In the world as it is at present constituted, 
a power of this kind can be created only by such a union of the English- 
speaking peoples as their common standards of right and justice render 
possible. It may be added from the speech of Ambassador Page at 
Plymouth, England, last August: “No combination of peace-loving 
nations can be made effective without both branches of our race.’ It is 
only necessary for us to agree together that we will enforce in common 
action the principles which we have each in our respective spheres already 
been endeavoring to enforce, and the thing is done. Such an agreement 
would attract at once other nations whose ideals are the same, perhaps 
from the start all the present Allied nations; and the league to enforce 
not merely peace but justice would become, not an English-speaking 
league, but a world league. It is impossible to reproduce here the force 
of the argument. But it is convincing; certainly it will seem so to any- 
one who believes with President Wilson that nations should conform to 
the same standards of conduct as individuals. 

Other points are as effectively argued: that if the world had known in 
1914 that the United States and the British Empire would act together 
to protect the sanctity of treaties, this war would not have been begun; 
that if Germany should be victorious in Europe, the freedom of the world 
would still be dependent on England and the United States; that upon 
a knowledge of the cordial sympathy and support of the United States 
depends the rapidity of the development of self-government in India, now 
well under way; that upon the world’s understanding of our common 
policy depends the future freedom of Latin America from European domi- 
nation, and the independence and integrity of China; that ““Empire’’ no 
longer carries its old meaning in the British world, but that the British 
Empire has been transformed into the British Commonwealth of Nations ; 
and that in all essential and characteristic features, the two great 
branches of the English-speaking world are already pursuing a common 
policy. 
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But the appeal of argument is somewhat lifeless unless a touch of the 
imagination is added. Twenty years ago, before our war with Spain had 
made us a world power, at the close of an article reviewing Anglo-Saxon 
expansion in the nineteenth century, the writer of this notice said: ‘The 
simple truth is that, great as have been the demands upon the race to 
create the history of the past in which we rejoice, the demands of the 
future will be even greater. It is the result of this history, the proper 
and fitting result, that we are now brought to the supreme test of racial 
ability. The nineteenth century, truly considered, is but an age of pre- 
liminary and introductory expansion. If the genius of the race fail not, 
. . . then is the achievement of the nineteenth century but a preparing of 
the way for the vaster expansion of the twentieth—for the founding, not 
of the empire of the race, but of the united commonwealth of all nations.” 
Events have moved swiftly since that date. The demands of the future 
have come upon us in rapid succession, and they have been heavier and 
they have brought wider responsibilities than anyone would have dared 
to predict. So far we have proved ourselves equal to each new task as it 
has appeared. But the task which the future now far more clearly 
demands than in 1897, the task of founding the united commonwealth of 
nations, which no race but ours is in position te attempt, calls upon us 
for labors and sacrifices of a new kind. It requires now, not physical 
exertion nor conflict on the battlefield, but that we lay aside inherited 
dislike of joining hands with other nations in a common policy, abandon 
cherished convictions about international relations, and enter upon a new 
road of advance. To all who believe in these things, Mr. Beer’s book is 
a manual of argument. 

G. B. Apams. 

Yale University. 


BRITISH NAVAL STRATEGY 


The British Navy at War. By W. Macneile Dizon. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. Boston. 1917. $0.75 net. 


This is a handy little book for the general reader who finds it hard to 
keep in mind a connected account of British naval operations simply 
from reading the papers. But if one is looking for a critical analysis of 
these operations, one must turn elsewhere. The book is written by a 
professor of English, doubtless with an eye to “force” and “ease,” but 
as history it is simply a hymn of praise. The work of the British navy, 
the author declares, is ‘an achievement to which we stand too near for 
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full appreciation, but to which men of the generations to come will look 
back with an amazed bewilderment and admiration.” 
It is unsafe to say what coming generations are going to think and say, 


particularly as there are such widely divergent views held by naval critics 
of this generation in regard to the work of the British navy. Undoubtedly 
there have been magnificent achievements; possibly there has been 
blundering on a magnificent scale too, as in the ill-starred attack on the 
Dardanelles. And, while for the present the student of naval warfare 
may be warned to suspend judgment, he has the right to ask questions 
as to strategy and tactics and to expect to have them discussed. He is 
not going to be satisfied with a patriotic rhapsody. 

The fact is that among the warmest friends of the English there is an 
uneasy dissatisfaction with the record of their navy. This feeling is 
probably unfair, but a book like Professor Dixon’s does little to dispel it. 
Coming down to details, one naturally asks why the Admiralty exposed 
Cradock to a far superior force known to be in the Pacific, and why they 
sent such an inadequate reinforcement as the Canopus, which, even if it 
had arrived in time, could not have averted defeat? Again, in regard to 
the submarine question, the reader is struck by the fact that the Germans 
were permitted to occupy Zeebrugge and Ostend, and to mine and fortify 
them as submarine bases, almost under the shadow of the English cliffs, 
without molestation by the British navy. In fact all the submarine bases 
have been practically immune, even when the submarine menace was at 
its height. There must be some explanation, but what is it? 

Still more insistent are the questions raised by the Battle of Jutland. 
Although not all the returns are available, enough is known for a careful 
appraisement; and the sketchy, rosy account of Professor Dixon is not 
satisfying. Oddly enough, he neglects to emphasize a feature of the 
story which ought to have appealed to him; namely, the superb conduct 
of Admiral Beatty in every phase of the action. But even in his case, a 
student of tactics, with all deference and humility, might raise the ques- 
tion why, when he sighted the German High Seas Fleet and had to turn 
back, he made that turn in succession instead of in line? It would seem 
that by turning in succession he would expose each of his cruisers to a 
concentrated fire at the turning point, particularly the ship at the end of 
the line, a danger that he would have avoided if each ship had turned on 
her heel. It may be that, at his rate of speed, the manoeuvre of turning 
in line was impracticable; or that, in the coal and battle smoke that 
shrouded the cruisers, signalling such a manoeuvre up the line was 
impossible, and the ships could only follow their leader. In any case, the 
reason would afford an interesting sidelight on modern tactics. 

The crux of this battle lies in the conduct of Admiral Jellicoe. When 
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the German fleet was caught in the worst of tactical positions and when 
the whole British fleet bore down to cut off their retreat, why did Jellicoe 
allow himself to be bluffed away to the east by a torpedo flotilla? Earlier 
in the day the same feint had been made against Beatty, and he had 
countered by a torpedo attack of his own destroyers without swerving 
a point from his course. We hear much of the “low visibility”; why did 
not Jellicoe close to better visibility? Why also did he fail to keep touch 
with the enemy during the night, as the Japanese kept touch with the 
Russians during two nights in the neighborhood of the Straits of 
Tsushima? Finally, why did he, the morning after the battle, when his 
fleet supposedly lay between the Germans and Heligoland, steam away 
to the northwest and leave them an open door back to their bases? 

Unless questions like these are frankly met, one cannot escape the 
suspicion that, after Beatty had brought the High Seas Fleet to battle, 
he had created an opportunity to duplicate Trafalgar, but that Jellicoe 
let that opportunity slip; that it was a Calder rather than a Nelson who 
commanded the British fleet on that day. There is no use in pretending 
that such questions are not asked even in England. It is significant that 
Jellicoe has since given place to Beatty as commander-in-chief. 

A book like Professor Dixon’s could have been written by a newspaper 
reporter. From a professor in the University of Glasgow, one would 
expect something less superficial, something conceived less in the style 
of Henty and more in the spirit of Mahan. 

WituiaM O. STEVENS. 

United States Naval Academy. 


THE ART OF THE DARK AGES 


Lombard Architecture. By Arthur Kingsley Porter. Yale University 
Press. New Haven. 1916-7. 4 volumes. $50.00 net. 


After the final fall of Rome and the ending of antiquity, architecture 
ceased in the West, precisely as civilization ceased. A great empire, a 
great civilization, destined it would seem to continue indefinitely, and 
manifestly unsusceptible of destruction or even of serious assault, 
crumbled, fell into ruin, and in less than a century disappeared. Where 
the insolence of power, of wealth, and of intellect had met together in 
the midst of unexampled architectural splendor and majesty, there came 
a great silence, for the barbarian had passed, and re-passed, together 
with famine and pestilence, and the wolves howled unchallenged around 
the palace of the Caesars and through the desolate streets of the capital 
of the world. 
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Five hundred years later the Rome of the emperors had become the 
Rome of the popes and a new civilization began: world-wide, like that 
of the Caesars, but now explicitly Christian, and destined to five cen- 
turies of supremacy that could rival antiquity in all except the exercise 
of supreme and centralized political power. This new era was to form 
for itself its own artistic expression, unique, universal, and equal in scope 
and quality to that of paganism. In its turn this epoch of five hundred 
years was to be succeeded by another, as different from its immediate 
predecessor as that had been to antiquity—the era that began with 
the Renaissance, and is now drawing to its end in the midst of the 
greatest war in history and to the accompaniment of a downfall of char- 
acter and of society comparable only with that which marked the ending 
of Rome. 

Each definite and almost mechanically determined period of five cen- 
turies has had its own art to express its own civilization—as was the 
case before Imperial Rome, so far as history makes record. Of all but 
one we have had complete and definitive expositions, though that of 
mediaevalism is of very recent acquisition; until the last few years that 
one, the epoch of the Dark Ages, has been left in practical oblivion. 
This is hardly surprising; the five centuries from the deposition of 
Romulus Augustulus to the crowning of Otho as head of the newly 
constituted Holy Roman Empire, did not form an inspiring period; 
and, from any point of view, the art of the West during that time is 
somewhat unstimulating, at all events in comparison with all that went 
before, and all that followed down to the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. As a matter of fact, inspiring elements were not wanting, both 
in the development of that Benedictine monasticism that was to prove 
the vitalizing spirit of the Middle Ages, together with the amazing 
spread of Christianity into heathen countries, and also in the first 
courageous but sporadic effort of Charlemagne to formulate the new 
spirit in the form of a consistent state. All this was somewhat vague 
and illusory, however, and very decidedly cut off from matters of 
contemporary interest, as these were determined in the last century. 
Archaeological investigation found a more congenial field in antiquity, 
constructive thought proceeded onward from the Renaissance, or leaped 
mediaevalism and the Dark Ages at a bound as an era of little potential 
value, finding “metal more attractive” in Imperial Rome and in the 
aristocracies of Greece. 

When, early in the nineteenth century, the Middle Ages were re-dis- 
covered, the progress (if the process may be so expressed) was backward, 
from the fifteenth to the thirteenth century, and only in the last few years 
has it uncovered the twelfth and begun on the eleventh, finding, to the 
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amazement of the pioneers, increasing force and value the further one 
gets away from the Renaissance itself. Mediaeval art and literature are 
now clearly revealed and adequately expounded; scholastic philosophy 
is slowly yielding up its unrivalled treasures (though Hugh of St. Victor 
still remains untranslated), and at last even the social and economic 
system of the age of the only true “Christian Commonwealth” is com- 
ing to engage the attention of students, economists, and sociologists. It 
is conceivable that by the end of another decade, with the aid of the 
revealing powers of an unimaginable war, the great epoch of Europe 
when it was specifically Christian, and organized, if indifferently, on 
Christian lines, may reveal itself for what it was instead of being accepted 
for what it was not on the judgment of those who knew nothing about 
it and therefore meted out to it their contemptuous condemnation. 

So far as mediaeval art is concerned, the process of re-discovery has 
hardly passed very far behind the twelfth century: the architecture of 
the eleventh has been fairly well scrutinized in France, Germany, and 
England, but the basis, the work in Italy from 1050 back to the fall 
of the Western Empire, had been largely ignored (barring Ravenna) 
until the last generation. It was usually called “Romanesque” and 
placed in the same category with the round-arched work in southern 
France, Normandy, and along the Rhine; and the almost universal 
tendency has been to consider all that portion which was produced prior 
to the year 1000 as so barbarous as to be unworthy of serious con- 
sideration, that which followed for a century and a half as merely a 
clumsy approach towards Gothic. 

It is true the problem was one of extreme difficulty: much of the 
most important work had perished utterly, much remained only as frag- 
ments buried in later work of many centuries. Historical records were 
few and far between and documents apparently almost non-existent. 
The glory of fully developed Gothic was very great, and as it slowly 
revealed itself it aroused such enthusiasm that in comparison Romanesque, 
Norman, Rhenish, and Lombard all seemed even more inferior and 
tentative than they were. As a matter of fact, all this round-arched 
work, prior to the twelfth century, was of incomparable archaeological 
value, and frequently of distinguished beauty; in it is to be traced the 
slow and logical development of almost the entire Gothic structural 
system, while the art now definitely known as Lombard, not only was 
the most pregnant of these possibilities that were later, in the North, 
to become the actualities of the Christian style of architecture, but was 
also a consistent and clearly defined school of design, perfectly differ- 
entiated from the other schools of Burgundy, southern France, Normandy, 
and the Rhine. 

The first recognition of some part of this truth was made in 1828, 
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and from then on for fifty years one Italian after another endeavored 
to add something to the slowly growing body of opinion. Cordero was 
the first to begin the dating of the remaining monuments in accordance 
with the facts, Claricetti the first to pronounce the churches of Ravenna 
to be prototypes of the work of Justinian in Constantinople, and to find 
in S. Benigne of Dijon the connecting link between the Lombard of 
Italy and the Norman of France. De Dartein’s drawings and Cattaneo’s 
monograph, the latter appearing in 1888, made a still further advance 
in the recording and analyzing of Lombard architecture, and Rivoira’s 
great work on all the art of the Dark Ages and the early Middle Ages 
brought the subject to a level of importance commensurate with its 
merits. With the latter both structural and artistic analysis were car- 
ried further than ever before, and along sounder lines, but even with 
him the matter of dates was largely conjectural, and as a result orderly 
sequence and exact deductions were impossible. Mr. Porter has set 
for himself the task of clearing up these dark and infinitely difficult 
questions, and the result now appears in the form of the most careful, 
scholarly, and learned work dealing with architecture that has thus far 
been produced in America. 

The work is published by the Yale University Press in three quarto 
volumes, with a box of two hundred and forty-four plates, and in paper, 
typography, and format, is a model of bookmaking. Only one criticism 
is possible, and that is on the presentation of the plates; these, which 
consist of a great mass of folio sheets, unbound, each containing four 
or five illustrations, bear numbers only, and the task of sorting them 
out as one reads, identifying them from a key sheet, and getting them 
back again into the box, is almost insuperable. 

As for the book itself, one stands aghast before its evidences of 
herculean labor, persistent delving into endless and unsuspected archives, 
wide and comprehensive erudition, power of collating and organization, 
and keen, constructive, critical ability. The only phrase that can well 
be applied is “monumental,’ and both archaeology and letters in 
America gain a new and a lasting glory from this really amazing work. 
Manuscripts, codices, records of all sorts have been unearthed and 
searched through and through; inscriptions discovered and deciphered; 
the innumerable citations are given both in Latin and in translation, and 
inscriptions appear in substantially their original arrangement of words 
and letters. The whole work is not only a scholarly and exact demon- 
stration of the growth of architecture in Italy from the middle of the 
Dark Ages to the opening out of true mediaevalism, it is also a com- 
pendium of documents in the case of the development of Christian 
civilization in Italy. 

The first volume is for the general reader, and for the average archi- 
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tect, the most interesting. The second and third are alphabetical lists 
of the hundreds of churches, most of them hitherto unknown, where 
Mr. Porter has discovered vestiges of work undoubtedly of the period 
with which he deals. In each case he describes the particular work, 
picks out its original elements, refers to all drawings and descriptions 
hitherto published (if any), and then gives the documents and references 
and inscriptions he has discovered which bear either on its story or its 
dates of construction. Apart from their archaeological value, these 
ancient records, now brought to light, give a vivid and living impres- 
sion of mediaeval society hardly to be obtained from formal histories. 
Probably this alphabetical arrangement is necessary, but one cannot 
help wishing that the vast amount of material might also be arranged 
chronologically simply for the purpose of giving a sequent view of the 
historical development of mediaeval Italian society. 

For the student, the scholar, and the archaeologist, these volumes are 
treasure-houses of new and absorbing material, but the first volume 
is of course of more general interest, since in it is developed the author's 
theory of the Lombard style, and the part it played as an expression of 
civilization and as the precursor of the great Christian style of architec- 
ture that was later to be finally worked out in the North. 

The author is not a romanticist: he treats the entertaining and persua- 
sive legend of the Comacini ‘with some disdain, though, of course, he can- 
not disprove it, and it still, remains for those to accept who will. He 
strongly emphasizes the secular nature of the builders in opposition to 
those who have held that during the Middle Ages the clerics were the 
dominating influence. His sense of the structural quality in architecture 
is sound and acute, and it is a vast relief to be able to get away, for 
once, from that superficial point of view which formed its judgments 
on the basis of variations in ornament and on purely aesthetic considera- 
tions. Almost for the first time the quality of masonry—form of blocks, 
methods of coursing, manner of jointing, textures of surfaces—is given 
its proper value, both archaeologically and artistically. Assymetry also 
is dealt with frankly and convincingly, and the scrupulous aversion of 
all the master-builders to “the barbarity of mechanical exactitude’ is 
strongly emphasized. This—to us—curious and apparently wilful irreg- 
ularity, that refuses all right lines and true angles and rigid verticals 
and horizontal courses (first dealt with intelligently by Professor Good- 
year) is strikingly shown in nearly all Mr. Porter’s carefully measured 
plans; and when so seen it seems almost to approach anarchy,—although 
actually the result of a fine sense of revolt against anything that might 
approach the mechanistic. One feels, however, that in the case of the 
Lombard builders, the almost frenzied irregularity was the result of 
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exaggerations natural to a time of declining culture, and that when the 
curve began to rise again, about the year 1000, a return was made to 
a finer and more subtle scale of variations which persisted thereafter 
until the very end of mediaevalism. 

One of the most valuable things in this volume is the demonstration 
of the structural development that furnished the ultimate Gothic with 
nearly all its essential elements. The old idea that the Gothic struc- 
tural system, the most nervous, complex, organic, and highly developed 
in the whole history of architecture, sprang full-fledged from the brain 
of the twelfth century, together with its aesthetic form as well,—finds 
no support. The compound pier, the alternating system, the domed and 
ribbed vault, the chevet with its ambulatories, almost all indeed except 
flying buttresses and window tracery, may be followed back step by 
step to this building of the Dark Ages in Italy. As a matter of fact, the 
great Gothic organism is simply the apotheosis, the final co-ordination 
and perfection, of a long series of structural developments, eagerly if 
clumsily undertaken by the unlearned master-masons of North Italy. 
Indeed, even the norm of the flying buttress itself may be found here, 
though it became alive and operative only in the hands of the Normans 
at Caen, and achieved its majority at Noyon. 

Mr. Porter has been very successful in recovering the names of 
many of the great master-builders and in identifying their work. In 
his earlier volumes on ‘Mediaeval Architecture” (in France) he revealed 
once more names deserving of honor but long forgotten during the bar- 
barism of the later Renaissance; and here also, he restores Lanfranco 
of Modena to his rightful position as the greatest architect of the eleventh 
century. Abbot William of Volpiano, on the other hand, suffers some 
diminution of a growing prestige, and hardly receives fair treatment. 
It is true that the great Abbey of St. Benigne he built at Dijon has 
perished, all but its crypt, utterly destroyed by the maniacs of the 
French Revolution, as they destroyed (amongst myriads of others) both 
Cluny and Jumiéges, the three structures being perhaps the most price- 
less monuments in the history of the development of Christian architecture 
in the North. It is true also that Raoul Glaber’s statements as to Abbot 
William are in very general terms, and true, finally, that the few frag- 
ments that still remain at Dijon are hardly explicit as to their Lombard 
origin. Nevertheless, William was a Cluniac abbot; he came from Lom- 
bardy, and built St. Benigne, going thence into Normandy as Abbot of 
Fécamp; the development of Norman architecture was wholly under 
Cluniac control, and Fécamp was the centre of influence; Jumiéges was 
constructed by a master-mason trained at Fécamp; Duke William’s abbeys 
at Caen were erected under the inspiration of Lanfranc, also an alumnus 
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of Fécamp; and St. Benigne was the first great church in the North, 
and its crypt still remains an even more highly developed work than 
anything that followed for a century and more. The fair inference 
then is that the Lombard abbot of the Order of Cluny did actually and 
in Dijon effect the first recorded stage in the transfer from South to 
North of the body of accomplishment already achieved by his own 
people, so laying the foundation for what at last was to have issue in 
Jumiéges, St. Denis, Noyon, Chartres, and the crowning but perished 
glory of Rheims. 

Back of Charlemagne Mr. Porter does not go: the tracing of origins, 
further than Ravenna and Constantinian Rome, forms no part of his 
task. In a sense this results in a certain loss to the reader who would 
like to see just how the basilican style of Rome, simple, formal, and 
traditional, grew into the complex and novel scheme of the Exarchate. 
Mediaeval art is the clear and exclusive product, as it is the logical and 
perfect expression, of the North; even the Lombards were but trans- 
planted Northmen. They had, however, something to work on besides 
the severe formalism of pagan and early Christian Rome. Ravenna, 
like Byzantium, implies a long era of extra-Italian transition and this, as 
Dr. Butler of Princeton has so conclusively shown, is to be found in 
Syria. What we call Southern Romanesque and Byzantine art was 
undoubtedly the indigenous product of the dioceses of Damascus and 
Antioch which had been given local modifications on the Bosporus or 
along the marshes of the Romagna, and later was played upon and 
given a new line of organic development by the northern tribes who 
had poured down from the shores of the Baltic, to establish their dominion 
over the moribund empire and to take in charge the destinies of Europe 
for a thousand years. Perhaps later Mr. Porter (if he accepts the 
thesis) may take up this most important problem and elucidate it as 
clearly as he has done in the case of the great nexus between Ravenna 
and Normandy. 

The last half of this most lucid and stimulating first volume is given 
to an extraordinarily intensive study of twelfth-century ornament, 
sculpture, mosaic, frescoes, and of the scheme of iconography of the 
period. Here also the author’s industry and unconquerable avidity for 
delving in detail, show themselves conspicuously, together with that 
synthetic power which enables him to co-ordinate the results of his 
potent and persistent research. The chapters on “The Mirror of 
Nature,” “The Mirror of Science,” “The Mirror of Morals,” and “The 
Mirror of History,’ form an invaluable and almost impeccable showing 
of early mediaeval iconography, by far the most logical and concise of 
any thus far attempted. Nothing, apparently, has escaped Mr. Porter’s 
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eye, no minutest detail of worn or defaced carving, no fragment of 
shattered mosaic, no film of perishing fresco. In these chapters one 
sees how intense was the mental activity of the twelfth century, how 
intimate the knowledge of the Scriptures and the legends of the Saints, 
how keen and quick the perceptions, how subtle and yet direct the 
sense of symbolism. Everything is living and vivid, and the dramatic 
sense is as active as the decorative. A great century throughout all 
Europe, as well as its predecessor, and nowhere greater than in Italy 
itself. The commanding glory and supreme achievement of the thirteenth 
century have rather blinded us to what went immediately before, but 
this century could never have been but for the twelfth, as this in its 
turn is merely a continuation, with increased power, of what had been 
initiated in the eleventh. 

The final impression one gains from this most important book, like 
that which follows from any independent research, is one of an enormous 
vitality working itself out through an amazing activity of brain and 
hand. Antiquity had died of its own luxury, inertia, and self-satisfac- 
tion; a new, clean blood had entered the veins of a moribund world, 
and the result was a new life, far more exactly a “renaissance” than 
that artificial and self-conscious and somewhat hectic phenomenon that 
five centuries later assumed the title. The re-birth of civilization is 
(or was) a very real thing, but it is to be found in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, just as the cresting of this civilization reveals itself 
in the thirteenth. The difference between the real and the false is to 
be found in the contrast between these grave, masterly, and puissant 
buildings of the Lombard master-masons and the devastation meted out 
to them by the secularism and infidelity of the seventeenth century, the 
indignities heaped on them by the barocco amateurs of the eighteenth, 
and the final degradation and destruction imposed by the “restorers” of 
the nineteenth. The curve that sprang so lightly into the air about the 
year 1000 reached a commanding height in its majestic trajectory, but 
for many generations now the parabola has been sinking lower and 
lower with an ever sharper line of descent, until at last it is almost 
possible to calculate the final moment of its absorption in the plane 
of matter through which it sprang, as the eternal force of gravitation 
drags it ever lower, while its proud manifestations dissolve and dis- 
appear under the annihilating blows of a war that is at the same time 
a judgment and a purgation. 

Rautepw Apams Cram. 


Boston. 
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THE VANDALS IN BELGIUM 


Pictures of Ruined Belgium. By Louis Berden; text by Georges 
Verdamaine. The John Lane Company. New York. 1917. $3.00. 


This handsome but distressing book is the result of a project, conceived 
and executed by a Belgian architect, to give the world a pictorial record 
of the devastation wrought by the Germans in their invasion of his coun- 
try. It makes real to those who do not read systematically, or whose 
imagination has not enabled them to visualize the war, the effect of 
artillery and incendiarism upon a land rich in noble architecture. We 
would gladly know what adventures M. Louis Berden had during the 
eighteen months he spent following the track of the destroyers, but 
beyond the fact that he was captured by some German soldiers at Dinant, 
and bought himself off for a hundred marks, we learn nothing of his expe- 
rience. The French text and its accompanying English version are con- 
fined to an account of the deeds of the invaders, while the artist has been 
content to tell with his pencil a story which does not include anything of 
his own. 

These sketches are reproductions of seventy-two pen-and-ink drawings 
that testify to Belgian ruin, from Liége to Antwerp and northeastward to 
the sea. Lierre, Louvain, Namur, Dinant, Termonde, Malines, Charleroi, 
Vilvorde, Berghem—names made familiar by the news of those first few 
weeks of the war,—are repeated many times each to identify scenes of 
vandalism that are painfully alike in character. In these faithful repre- 
sentations in black and white of what look like Pompeian streets after 
excavation, there can be little variety. If M. Berden had not selected 
positions which permit generally the introduction of a Gothic spire, some 
Flemish facade, or other work by the artistic builders of a bygone age, 
his effort would have been even less interesting than it is, for he draws 
like an architect, avoiding impressionism and even atmosphere, and his 
pictorial evidence is not a little dry. It seems, however, to be what 
lawyers call the exhibit in the case, and as such it is perfectly convincing. 
When we have turned over the nearly four score realistic drawings of 
waste and desolation, of brick encumbered streets, of shattered towers, 
blackened walls, and yawning house-fronts, there is no need to read the 
printed account of what occurred in Belgium in 1914 and 1915. 

However, M. Georges Verdamaine, who was, and perhaps is, the art 
critic of “L’Indépendance Belge,” has taken the trouble to place along- 
side Berden’s pictures the story of what went on while the German army 
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was engaged in impressing the Belgians with its assumed invincibility. 
From the expressions he uses the writer of the text cannot be termed 
impartial. He plainly speaks his abhorrence of what he has to relate 
and his hatred of those who perpetrated it. But what he has written is 
based upon official reports and documents furnished him by the secretary 
of the Belgian Record Office in London, and he expressly states that he 
has avoided all tendency to enhance the interest of his recital lest he 
might in so doing weaken the indictment. In his pages we find so many 
accounts which are exactly what eyewitnesses have long ago transmitted 
to our press and magazines, or so many mere amplifications of events 
which we have already learned in outline, that our feeling is one of 
confidence in the truth of this more detailed statement. Otherwise, doubt 
could well assert itself,—unless, indeed, we hold that there must be truth 
in what, like the stories of Louvain and of Dinant and of Termonde, is too 
strange for fiction. 

For a simple, almost matter of fact narration of a series of crimes, this 
one can be recommended to the general reader. He will find in it plenty 
of murder, arson, and ingenious cruelty—things the Anglo-Saxon dis- 
cusses without blushing; but M. Verdamaine, perhaps warned by his 
publisher, has almost entirely suppressed reference to sins against 
chastity, to sadistic manifestations, and to the perfectly authenticated 
orgies of filth indulged in by the invaders of Belgium and northern 
France. The charge is, therefore, not complete; but it is enough. The 
book is one to have, partly for its present interest, and partly lest we 
forget and come some day to feel that Niobe showed poor taste, that 
Rachel mourning for her children was a bore, and that Belgium, Poland, 
Serbia, Armenia, and Rumania have had sympathy from us in sufficient 
amount. 

The dedication of “Pictures of Ruined Belgium” is, “to the relatives 
of Edith Cavell and of Captain Fryatt, both foully done to death by the 
Germans. Their lot has been shared by Belgium.” The word “foully” 
is applied to Belgium because Belgium expected, in the face of treaties, 
no such dishonest proposition as was made to her, and no such punishment 
as she has had to undergo for properly rejecting it. The relations 
between her and Germany had till July, 1914, been most friendly. All 
Belgian business was open to Germany, and Belgium welcomed the Ger- 
man everywhere socially and commercially, professionally and scholas- 
tically. Belgium’s feeling towards Germany then and now is best 
expressed by Maeterlinck, who says in “Les Débris de la Guerre”: “I 
loved Germany and counted many friends within her borders, but now 
whether dead or alive—they are, for me, in the grave. I believed Ger- 
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many to be a great, upright, and generous nation, and I ever found 
welcome and kindness there. But there are crimes which blot out the 
past and close the avenues of the future.” 
Cuaries C, CuiarKe. 
Yale University. 


THOREAU AND OLD CONCORD 


The Life of Henry David Thoreau. By Frank B. Sanborn. $4.00 net. 
Henry Thoreau as Remembered by a Young Friend. By Edward 
Waldo Emerson. $1.25 net. Houghton Mifflin Company. Boston. 
1917. 


It is not easy to view Sanborn’s new Life of Thoreau with the 
detachment that is as essential, in criticism, as sympathy. The last 
follower of the “practical-mystical philosophy miscalled Transcenden- 
talism” died while the book was in press, and more vivid than the 
book itself is the memory of the man himself, even the physical man— 
tall, almost towering, and thin, yet surprisingly erect; gray, yet with 
the gray of youth rather than of age; and with those sparkling, com- 
prehending eyes that one who met him could never forget. One thinks 
of him as the genial host of the riverside house in Concord amid all the 
relics and memories of a day that is gone, and refuses to judge his book 
impersonally. 

And yet one cannot but confess that it is not a wholly satisfactory 
piece of writing—is by no means the “final and definitive biography” 
that the publishers proclaim it to be. Authority it has, of course, and 
the mellow charm of a vigorous individualist in his old age. On the 
other hand, it is full of digression and prosy circumstantiality; more full 
of them than Sanborn’s smaller biography of thirty-five years ago. The 
new matter has been wedged in, in great blocks, rather than incorporated. 
Thoreau does not get born till page 85, and all of these first 
pages are given to his ancestors, who are dealt with again in a later 
chapter, and once again in the appendix. More serious is the fact that 
above one-fourth of the entire five hundred pages is given to the reprint- 
ing (with very readable running comments) of the “themes” that 
Thoreau wrote while at Harvard. Serious, too, considering the attention 
given to the youth of Thoreau, is the lack of a clearly-focussed picture 
of the kind of boy he was and the home life in which he found himself, 
or of a clear account of his education. Later chapters emphasize his 
career as a man of letters, writing being, as Sanborn says, “his chief 
business in life”; but, after all, it was part of Thoreau’s philosophy to 


have no engrossing business, to be free of all vocations, that he might 
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the more truly live—observe the outward and experience the inward. 
Of the outward, there is an adequate description in its human aspect 
(the friends and the former acquaintances), but outward nature is virtually 
ignored, doubtless on the assumption that on this topic nothing new was 
to be said. There is, indeed, a chapter on the week on the rivers, 
and a long chapter on “The Journeyings of Thoreau,” but it is clear 
to any reader of Thoreau that what really counted to him was not this 
touch-and-go contact with alien scenes, but the happy intimacy that 
nature granted to him as her constant votary in Middlesex County, Mas- 
sachusetts. Of the inward, there is a good deal that is valuable and 
interesting—fresh insight into Thoreau the author, much detail regard- 
ing his intellectual life such as lists of books read, a stirring relation 
of how his moral constitution was revealed by the slavery problem and 
John Brown’s death; yet nowhere is there a critical analysis of his 
“philosophy,” either of man or of nature. 

For these reasons, Sanborn’s Life is less satisfactory than Henry 
Salt’s, which has the virtue of proportion, emphasis, focus, definite pur- 
pose; is less satisfactory, in some respects, than the earlier book by 
Sanborn. Yet it is far from superfluous. Of little use to one who does 
not know Thoreau, it is a treasury of Thoreauisms to those who already 
know him well. Detail regarding Thoreau’s ancestry abounds; those 
many pages on the “College Essays” contain much that a close reader 
of Thoreau will find significant; unfamiliar forms of familiar poems 
are given; the notebook written in Minnesota, where Thoreau all but 
saw the feeding buffalo, is here made easily accessible; and the illustra- 
tions are extremely interesting. For such reasons Sanborn’s new Life 
deserves pre-eminence among the books about Thoreau in this centenary 
year. 

And there is another reason. No one else, save perhaps Dr. Emerson, 
can write about Thoreau and the old Concord with so constant a sense 
of reality. Frank Sanborn has for many years had a way of giving out 
parenthetically precise information of a reminiscent kind; letting it, 
so to speak, utter itself in whispers while he was engaged elsewhere. 
This habit manifests itself in his last book charmingly. We do not 
feel that we are reading a book, we are holding a conversation, or rather 
listening to a diverse monologue, embroidered with images and events of 
a bygone civilization, enriched with wise comment and application, very 
much as if we sat, once more, before the peering eyes of the author 
himself in his house by the silent Concord. Here, for example, he 
remembers sitting at table with “Henry”: 


Mrs. Thoreau, his mother, was, next to Madam Hoar, the mother 
of the Judge and the Senator, the most talkative person in Concord in 
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my time-—a very good talker, too, if there was time to listen. Thoreau 
always found time. Often have I sat at the family dinner table engaged 
in talk with the son, as we sat on opposite sides of the board, facing each 
other, with the silent father between us at the head of the table, which, 
as the room was furnished, was the east end. Mrs. Thoreau, who helped 
to the puddings at the west end, catching some word in our conversation 
which interested her, would take up that theme and go on with it; often 
relating things to the credit of her son or other members of her family. 
Henry would sit silent and attentive, during the long interruption; then, 
as the last period closed, he would bow slightly to his mother, and 
resume our dialogue exactly where it had been stayed. 


Sanborn knew Thoreau intimately during the last ten years of his 
life. Dr. Emerson knew him much earlier, soon after Ralph Waldo 
Emerson became aware of the presence in Concord of this “noble, manly 
youth,” as he described him to Carlyle, “full of melodies and inven- 
tions.” In the years when Emerson’s children were growing up, Thoreau 
was “the best kind of an older brother”; telling them fireside stories 
drawn from the past or straight from nature, leading them to the best 
huckleberries and to the enchantments of wood and river, playing games 
with delight rather than with condescension. “Then,” writes Dr. 
Emerson, “he would make our pencils and knives disappear, and redeem 
them presently from our ears and noses; and last, would bring down the 
heavy copper warming-pan from the oblivion of the garret and 
unweariedly shake it over the blaze till reverberations arose within, and 
then opening it, let a white-blossoming explosion of popcorn fall over 
the little people on the rug.” Everywhere, as in this pretty picture, 
Dr. Emerson shows his well-loved “older brother” as a kind, honest, 
noble nature—the total impression, indeed, is far removed from the 
severely stoical Thoreau of Emerson’s otherwise unexceptionable memoir. 
Contentiousness, his one serious personal disability, prevented what 
might have been a perfect relation with his friends; with women and 
children, however, and with the humble folk that he met on his walks, 
he was “single, gentle, friendly, and amusing.” To such people Dr. 
Emerson, as a country physician, has had ready access, and he has 
recorded their opinions of Thoreau more fully than anyone else. Sam 
Staples, for example, has his portrait painted at full length in these 
readable pages,—Sam Staples, constable and jailor, who, before arrest- 
ing Thoreau when he refused to pay his taxes, said, “I'll pay your 
tax, Henry, if you’re hard up”: “not understanding, as he found by 
Henry’s refusal, and, later, by Mr. Alcott’s, that ‘’Twas nothin’ but 
principle.’ He always liked and respected Thoreau, but when he told 
me the story he added, ‘I wouldn’t have done it for old man Alcott.’” 
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Nobody has written more charmingly about Thoreau the man than has 
Dr. Emerson in this little book. 
NorMan Foerster. 
University of North Carolina. 


FRESH MATERIAL ABOUT SHELLEY 


Shelley in England. By Roger Ingpen. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Boston. 1917. 2 volumes. $5.00 net. 


Some time before Shelley was expelled from Oxford, his eager intel- 
lect had been swept from any possible anchorage by the high tide of 
romanticism. After a disappointment in love, his letters tell us that 
he “slept with a loaded pistol, and some poison, but did not die’; and 
again that he had not slept at all, but had “been most of the night 
pacing a churchyard.” In the hectic state of mind that these confes- 
sions betoken, he began cutting Gordian knots in the gravest problems 
of life. The conventional remonstrances of his commonplace kindred 
and friends only strengthened his self-confidence; and his intense moral 
enthusiasm, which was his most striking and life-long characteristic, 
bestowed upon his futile thinkings a romantic consecration. Thus the 
most modest and self-denying of men became for a time a moral rebel 
and an intellectual prig; and he highly resolved to regulate his life 
by the principles subsequently proclaimed in “Queen Mab’: 


. The man 
Of virtuous soul commands not, nor obeys. 
Power, like a desolating pestilence, 
Pollutes whate’er it touches; and obedience, 
Bane of all genius, virtue, freedom, truth, 
Makes slaves of men, and of the human frame 
A mechanized automaton. 


When a boy cleaves to opinions of this sort with religious zeal, and 
devotes all his genius and all his folly to the practical exploitation of 
them, what is an anxious father to do? Such was the problem thrust 
upon Timothy Shelley; and he found the worst possible solution. 
Indeed, if Percy Shelley was of all men the most pathetically unfit to 
be a rebel, Timothy was the most unfit to reclaim one. He dearly 
loved his erring son, but advice from sundry quarters convinced him 
that he must “be firm’; and to be firm became the burden of all his 
resolutions. Unfortunately, the well-meaning but stupid gentleman, hav- 
ing some inkling of his own incompetency, engaged his solicitor to be 
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firm for him; and Whitton saw to it that there should be no relenting. 
The boy’s letters to his father were actually forwarded unopened to 
the lawyer; and the lawyer penned cruel answers. Young Shelley, who 
had at first been courteous enough, became highly indignant and in 
time outrageously insolent; and it would have been impossible to snatch 
the fat from the fire, even if anybody had been wise enough to try. 

Mr. Ingpen, with the aid of the Shelley-Whitton papers, gives a 
detailed account of this melancholy business. New light is thrown on 
Shelley’s money affairs, on the really sordid distress to which he was 
subjected, and on the condition of extreme mental excitement in which 
he committed his worst errors. It is now easier than it was to perceive 
the oneness of the two Percy Shelleys—to detect the “beautiful angel” 
of self-sacrificing love even in the odious destroyer of homes. Mr. 
Ingpen also gives us a few new glimpses of the later family history for 
which we are grateful—as, for example, of the pathetic expiation that 
poor Timothy suffered. The book will be indispensable to the real 
student of Shelley, but it does not aim to be a self-sufficient biography 
for the general reader. The author has so rigorously “refrained from 
moralizing, or attempting any detailed criticism of Shelley’s literary 
work,” that his narrative is at times colorless. It tells who were the 
witnesses of Shelley’s marriage, who were the trustees of his grand- 
father’s will, and how and when his annuities were paid to him, or 
withheld; but of the great things about Shelley, which lend interest even 
to such trifling details, Mr. Ingpen has preferred to say very little. He 
studies the morning star only with instruments of precision. 

The book is marred by occasional confusions and slight inaccuracies ; 
as when Shelley’s emigrant ancestor is said to have “settled in Newark, 
New England”; or when the composition of “Julian and Maddalo” is 
inconsistently assigned on one page to 1818 at Este and on another 
to 1819 at Leghorn. But these are minor blemishes. For a more serious 
fault of the book the author is probably not to blame. It has been 
manufactured on an extravagant scale, and it costs too much. For 
example, twenty pages are reproduced in fac-simile from the note-book 
in which Shelley wrote “Adonais.” These are curious and interesting, 
but irrelevant to the main purpose of the book. “Adonais” was written 
in 1821, three years after Shelley had left England for ever. These fac- 
similes will be a precious luxury for those who know how to value 
them; but why thrust them upon the student of “Shelley in England”? 
For one or two magazine articles, containing all that is pertinent and 
new in these sumptuous volumes, one would have felt unstinted gratitude. 

CuartToN M. Lewis. 


Yale University. 
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THE HARBINGER OF THE SPACIOUS TIMES 


Euphues, the Anatomy of Wit; Euphues and his England, by John 
Lyly. Edited by Morris William Croll and Harry Clemons. E. P. 
Dutton § Company. New York. 1916. $2.25 net. 


The divine comédienne who signals exits and entrances upon the 
literary stage played John Lyly a roguish trick when she thrust him 
on at the precise bisection of his Queen’s reign. With his charming thin 
wit and foppish elegance, he would have made a fine appearance in 
the comfortable obscurity of the first two Elizabethan decades, but he 
stands dazed and purblind across the path of the coming splendor. It 
was all new light and life for his robuster colleague Spenser; but for 
Lyly it was indeed ‘out of God’s blessing into a warm sun,” where his 
delicate laurels wilted along with his temporal hopes and expectations. 
Yet if pathetic, he is still a notable and gracious figure, and he holds 
a claim to honor which his giant followers neither desired nor were able 
to supplant. He is the first real personality in English drama and the 
first great stylist in English prose. 

Of late years Lyly has received more homage than at any time since 
the first early triumph he so long outlived. Indeed, it might have been 
questioned whether the present generation had anything further to 
offer him after Mr. Bond’s definitive three volumes of text and commentary 
and M. Feuillerat’s monumental biography. Notwithstanding, the editors 
of the present volume have done a worthy service. The elephantine 
tomes of Bond and Feuillerat are not lightly to be acquired or handled; 
they frustrate rather ironically poor Lyly’s aspiration, ‘“Euphues had 
rather be shut in a lady’s casket than open in a scholar’s study.” Mr. 
Croll and Mr. Clemons give us “Euphues,’ which remains Lyly’s most 
characteristic and successful work, in an eminently purchasable, portable, 
and readable form, with admirable notes at the foot of each page, and— 
as their publishers trumpet to the world—for the first time in recorded 
history in modernized spelling. There may be those who will deprecate 
the last innovation, holding with Charles Lamb that “The Anatomy of 
Melancholy” (and “Euphues”) should be read in their old guise on 
aesthetic as well as scholarly considerations. The experiment should not 
be decried, however, if it actually increases the number of readers of the 
book, for Lyly’s place at the very core of the cultural movement which 
produced Shakespeare and Bacon makes it almost an educational necessity 
to enlarge his now limited appeal. 

The democratic purpose of the edition does not extend to the introduc- 
tion, in which Professor Croll aims at only the sturdiest scholars. In 
some fifty closely reasoned pages he develops the thesis that the so-called 
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Euphuistic style is not essentially a heritage from classical antiquity 
through the sixteenth-century humanists, but rather a slow development 
from the mediaeval ornate Latin (and English) prose. The point is 
effectively made, and students of rhetoric will be grateful for an excel- 
lently lucid summary of recent investigations concerning rhyme-prose and 
its congeners. Readers of Lyly ought, however, to remember that, what- 
ever its underlying affinities and unconscious borrowings, the style of 
Lyly is, as his contemporaries quickly recognized, a very original one, 
and that it is in a peculiar degree Lyly himself. Modern literary geneal- 
ogists have been prone to becloud this fact, but Mr. Croll’s essay should 
not lead to serious misapprehension because he is scrupulous to omit 
specifically from his discussion the mannerisms most strikingly character- 
istic of the author—his well-known use of Plinian natural history, his 
antitheses, and the like. 

A distinction unfair to Lyly seems to be made in emphasizing Euphu- 
ism as a matter of sound rather than thought. The distinction is gen- 
erally dangerous, I suppose, in literary criticism, but especially so in 
the case of men who identify themselves with their manner of writing 
as completely as do Lyly and Sir Thomas Browne. Again Professor 
Croll, here following Feuillerat, appears to make too much of Lyly’s 
alleged change of intellectual attitude after the publication of the first 
part of “Euphues” and to overstress the bourgeois ideal of that work. 
Should we not remember that the court to which Lyly attached himself 
in 1579 was itself, with its dominant Cecils, Walsinghams, and Bacons, 
rather bourgeois or provincial than aristocratic? 

The notes are not only convenient to the reader, but admirable in 
content. The gleaning after Bond could not, of course, be very exten- 
sive, but the work is by no means perfunctory. Particular praise belongs 
to the elucidation of Lyly’s constant allusions to proverbial wisdom, a 
field of which Mr. Clemons has unusual command. A misunderstanding 
of the text occurs on page 92: “though Curio be old huddle and twang 
‘Ipse he’ . . .” The note and punctuation indicate that the editors 
take “twang” as a verb. Reference to the New English Dictionary, 
“Twang sb. 8,” with the parallel passage there cited from “Sir John 
Oldcastle,” makes it quite clear that “huddle and twang” is a com- 
pound term of reproach. Hence, “twang” should be followed by a 
comma. The only evidence of positive carelessness (is it the composi- 
tor’s?) which I have noted occurs where we are told that Burghley’s 
sister-in-law was “the wife of Nathaniel Bacon.” It was of course Sir 
Nicholas who begot Francis Bacon; Nathaniel belongs to Virginian 
history. 

Tucker Brooke. 


Yale University. 
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A MANY-SIDED AMERICAN 


The Life and Times of David Humphreys. By Frank Landon Hum- 
phreys. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 1917. 2 volumes. 
$7.50 net. 


David Humphreys served as an officer through the American Revo- 
lution, part of the time on the staff of General Washington. After 
peace was declared, he was sent to Europe as secretary of a commission 
to solicit the governments of Europe to enter into treaties of commerce 
with the United States. When Washington became President, Hum- 
phreys became his secretary and a member of his household. In 1789 
he was a member of a Commission on Indian Affairs, and he journeyed 
to the wilderness to treat with the Indians. Afterwards Washington 
sent Humphreys on a secret diplomatic journey to Portugal, and later 
he became successively minister to Portugal and Spain. On his return 
to America after many years abroad, he imported into this country a 
shipload of Merino sheep. By thus improving the breed of New England 
sheep, he roused the energies of New England to the manufacture of 
woollen cloth. Added to these achievements, Humphreys was a poet. 

Here is a subject for a valuable and interesting biography, and in its 
preparation there is evidence of persistent scholarship. The records are 
closely read. The background of historical events, doubtless, is drawn 
with fidelity to fact. And yet this biography is not interesting. This 
is partly the fault of the subject, David Humphreys. The records of 
his life are largely his letters, and he was not an engaging writer. His 
letters are too much like reports. They are coldly informational. He 
pumped out facts—doubtless this was quite proper, but it makes dull 
reading. The State Department at Washington received these letters 
only at great intervals, but they lie thick before the reader. 

The chief trouble with the biography is that it is too long. One stout 
volume might have been filled agreeably, but two stout volumes are too 
many. The narrative is stretched out like a trombone upon a lower tone. 
Much might have been cut or shortened to the betterment of the book. 
To be particular: there is a list, quite superfluous, of David Humphreys’s 
classmates at Yale. There are words complete of songs of a college 
brotherhood. There are the words of a parody by a rival brotherhood. 
There is too complete a description of his graduation. The names of all 
forty-eight men who served in Captain Humphreys’s company are given 
that they may be rescued from oblivion. There is a picture of the 
label used on woollens from Humphreys’s mill. The letters and speeches 
of Humphreys, when the content is irrelevant, are quoted with a too 
insistent faithfulness. The biographer’s descriptions, somewhat senti- 
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mental and lacking in strength—the English is worn and rubbed,—are 
yet too complete. He describes thus one of the houses that served as 
Washington’s headquarters: “The house was built in a very substantial 
manner with brick front. It was two stories high, and had a double 
pitched roof. On the first floor was a hall twelve feet wide and thirty 
feet deep, with two rooms on each side of it. The house was fifty feet 
wide. It was standing in excellent repair a few years ago. The south- 
east room over the first floor is still known as Washington’s room. It is 
a spacious apartment with elaborately carved wooden cornices and wains- 
coting around the walls and panelled and carved woodwork above the 
fireplace. It is said to have been papered at Washington’s expense. 
This was the room used as his office and sitting room. He occupied for 
himself and his military staff four rooms, two on the first and two on 
the second floor.” We can see the careful biographer with his tape-line, 
although by an inadvertence he missed the measures of the spacious 
apartment upstairs. He would count the steps of the Washington 
monument or the number of freight cars in a train—proper amusements 
in their way, but not matters for biographical writing. 

There is another defect that mars the book. You suspect as you read 
that its author resents the comparative ignorance of the general reader 
about the achievements of David Humphreys. And therefore somewhat 
too loudly he asserts his merits. It rouses a suspicion—unfounded it is 
true—that the portrait goes on tip-toe beyond its just stature. Unde- 
servedly the author is felt to resemble a mother who praises most her 
ugly daughter. 

Cuarues S. Brooks. 


New York City. 


NATIONALISM AND NATIONALITY IN IRELAND 


Literature in Ireland. By Thomas MacDonagh. Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. $2.75. Ireland’s Literary Renaissance. By Ernest A. 
Boyd. John Lane Company. $2.50. The Insurrection in Dublin. 
By James Stephens. The Macmillan Company. $1.00. The Irish 
Home-Rule Convention. By George W. Russell (“A. E.”), Sir Horace 
Plunkett, and John Quin. The Macmillan Company. $0.50. New 
York. 1916-1917. 


The Irish literary movement has been so “written up” that one looks 
with some dismay on the appearance of two more books on the subject. 
George Moore gave us, at great length, the history of the dramatic 
revival—after the imp’s manner. Lady Gregory broods maternally over 
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“our” Irish theatre. Encyclopaedic young Frenchmen have written 
theses on Synge. Mr. Yeats in these later days dreams over his child- 
hood and youth and emerges from his reverie to polish an old line or to 
delete a comma from the edition of 1897. Meanwhile two books—both 
of them by Irishmen—are written about Yeats. “A. E.” is appraised 
in a “Contemporary Irishmen” series or something of the kind. An 
American author has just given us yet another record of that much 
observed phenomenon “The Celtic Dawn.” The air is thick with sum- 
maries and estimates and compliments. One gets the impression that 
the movement is dead, that we are reading the obituary notices and 
watching the distribution of the souvenirs. 

One might fear, then, that more books would be but a further useless 
elaboration of the obsequies. Yet the fear is groundless. Both Mac- 
Donagh and Boyd take us out of the rather stifling atmosphere of literary 
provincialism, away from “intimate” appreciation, personal anecdote, 
and local standards, into the freer air of first principles, definitions, and 
comparative criticism. Both start from the contention that Anglo-Irish 
is to be regarded as a definitely independent form of literature. They 
protest against its being treated merely as a branch of English literature. 
With the passing of Gaelic in the nineteenth century as a literary medium, 
English has become the language through which Irish ideals and Irish 
ways of feeling and of thought are finding expression. But the spirit 
expressed is not the spirit of England, and “English as we speak it in 
Ireland” has rhythms and ways of speech which justify a separate 
treatment. Both writers, therefore, seek a criterion of Irish national 
literature by means of which they may test the qualifications of works 
claiming that distinction and compare the worth of those which survive. 
The list of Irishmen that both authors exclude is unorthodox: Swift and 
Sheridan, Burke and Goldsmith in one age, Oscar Wilde and Shaw in a 
later, because neither in sentiment nor in manner of expression is there 
anything specifically Irish about their work. 

But although Boyd and MacDonagh limit their subject in much the 
same way, their standards of what constitutes Anglo-Irish literature 
differ significantly. MacDonagh is obviously anxious to achieve a 
“scientific” treatment. He will have none of the psycho-mythology of 
Matthew Arnold, with his Celtic note. What he prefers to call the Irish 
mode in poetry, for example, is whatever exhibits the influence of distinc- 
tive Irish versification, Irish music, and Irish ways of speech; and in 
considering what value Gaelic literature may have for future work he 
holds us to the four marks of simplicity, clarity, sincerity, and aggressive- 
ness. It is obvious that much which is informed with the Irish spirit falls 
outside his survey. As usual with the “scientific” treatment of literature, 
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we purchase a doubtful accuracy at the expense of a wide range of 
appreciation. One has only to study the collection of poems illustrative 
of the Irish mode at the end of this volume to see how the field has 
suffered by being thus narrowed. In justice to MacDonagh it must be 
said that he was aware of this criticism. ‘One can easily say,” he writes, 
“of a poem like Mangan’s ‘My Dark Rosaleen’ that it is essentially 
Irish, that it has some indefinable quality not found elsewhere. Frankly 
I am afraid to rely on these indefinable qualities.” And we should also 
remember that these studies of his were “experimental.’”” He was trying 
to make clear that a man’s being born or having worked in Ireland no 
more entitles him to be regarded as an Irish writer than the grotesque 
brogue and external appearance of the stage Irishman has made him 
into a national type. MacDonagh was contending against a popular 
misconception about the literature of his country. He was opposing 
vagueness; therefore for the moment what he needed was accuracy. 
He was more concerned about what work he should exclude than he was 
about what he should take in. 

Mr. Boyd’s standard is more liberal, though not any less precise than 
MacDonagh’s. By the time that English had definitely supplanted Gaelic 
in Ireland, a source of inspiration geuuinely native was found to give it 
material. For Mr. Boyd the Irish literary renaissance proper starts not 
with Tom Moore nor even with Mangan or Ferguson, but with the publi- 
cation in 1878 of Standish O’Grady’s “History of Ireland.” Thus Mr. 
Boyd writes: “With his proud affirmation of belief in the ancient deities, 
and his wonderful evocation of the past, Standish O’Grady revealed to 
his countrymen the splendor of their own idealism, and restored to them 
their truly national tradition. All eyes were now turned towards the 
shining land of heroic story and legend, the footsteps of all were directed 
upon the path which led back to the sources of Irish nationality.” 

Most readers, however, will probably be less interested in following 
out the impetus which O’Grady gave to workers in other fields, to men 
like Sigerson and Douglas Hyde and T. W. Rolleston, than in discovering 
what Mr. Boyd has to say when he comes to Yeats and “A. E.” and 
Synge and the younger Irish writers. It is in his handling of these that 
Mr. Boyd is at his best. He is a born critic, and he is consistently and 
notably illuminating. Thus his comparison of the mysticism of Yeats 
with that of “A. E.” is a kind of treatment that makes one determine to 
go back to their works and test it all for oneself. His statement that 
“Synge was a realist only in such a sense of the term as would embrace 
a Cervantes or the creator of Tartarin,” together with his judgment that 
in “Deirdre” Synge came nearer to finding himself than in any of his 
earlier plays, is as suggestive as it is novel. His contrast between the 
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interest which Synge had in the peasant with that which finds expression 
in the plays of Padraic Colum adds to our understanding of both. Mr. 
Boyd does not elaborate his criticisms, but he gives us hints and sugges- 
tions which are not only exciting but positively dangerous. For he 
awakens, in one reader at least, every instinct of predatory journalism. 
One would like to take these fruitful indications, work them out, and pass 
them off as the children of one’s own insight. The free play of this 
creative criticism is all the more remarkable in that the book is so largely 
informative. It is an authoritative history, and there is hardly any work, 
however slight, of the authors considered whose contents Mr. Boyd does 
not briefly summarize. 

He makes one distinction which adds strength to his work: the dis- 
tinction between the spirit of nationalism and the spirit of nationality. 
The former is a political sentiment, noisy, partisan, and aggressive. 
Opposition is its life. The latter is a more positive love of country, 
compatible enough with other loves. Patriotism of the first kind Mr. 
Boyd believes to be a spurious source of literary inspiration. That is 
why, for example, he refuses to consider the work of the poets of “The 
Nation” and prefers to emphasize the expressions of a national enthusi- 
asm at once genuine and generous. MacDonagh’s work suffers from the 
lack of this distinction. He appraises more highly than it deserves the 
poetry of mere revolt, and in several places, by a sort of perversity, he 
calls work Irish merely because it is vehemently patriotic. In doing so 
he really departs from the criterion which he laid down for himself. 
“And it is well too,” he says, “that here still that cause which is identified, 
without under-thought of commerce, with the cause of God and right and 
freedom, the cause which has been the great theme of our poets, may any 
day call the poets to give their lives in the old service.” Passages like 
this, with their suggestions that God is anti-British, are like a breath of 
political passion vitiating the clearer air of literary judgment. The fact 
that MacDonagh heard the call and gave his life in the old service is all 
the more lamentable when one considers that his very effort to show that 
Anglo-Irish literature was a reality gave evidence of a different kind of 
loyalty. 

James Stephens’s “Insurrection in Dublin” is not a history of the 
rebellion. It is the record of the impressions of one extraordinarily 
sensitive observer. For the most part he shows us Dublin swirling in 
a mist of rumor and vague surmise; but every now and then the curtain 
lifts to reveal a vivid picture: “I spoke to the man with the revolver. . . . 
This young man did not appear to me to be acting from his reason. He 
was doing his work from a determination implanted previously, days, 
weeks perhaps, on his imagination. His mind was—where? It was not 
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with his body. And continually his eyes went searching widely, looking 
for spaces, scanning hastily the clouds, the vistas of the streets, looking 
for something that did not hinder him, looking away for a moment from 
the immediacies and rigors which were impressed where his mind had 
been.” Mr. Stephens has also caught the small human items which 
necessarily escape the nets of the official historians. 

About half of “The Irish Home-Rule Convention” consists of “An 
American Opinion” by Mr. John Quin, a sane and sympathetic judgment 
which ought to secure an impartial hearing for the book in this country. 
The rest is made up of two notable documents: “Thoughts for a Con- 
vention” by Mr. George W. Russell and “A Defense of the Convention,” 
a speech made last summer by Sir Horace Plunkett. The former was 
the outcome of a discussion “among a group whose members represented 
all extremes in Irish opinion.” ‘True understanding,” says the author, 
“is to see ideals as they are held by men between themselves and Heaven; 
and in this mood I will try, first of all, to understand the position of 
Unionists, Sinn Feiners, and Constitutional Nationalists as they have 
been explained to me by the best minds among them. . . . When this is 
done we shall see if compromise . . . be not possible in an Irish State.” 
Mr. Russell and those he speaks for believe that the solution is to be found 
in making Ireland a member of “the commonwealth of dominions within 
the Empire,” and he argues his case with a justice and a vision rarely 
found in these matters. Sir Horace Plunkett appeared on a political 
platform for the first time in fifteen years to plead with the critics of the 
convention and to urge the doubters and the malcontents to make their 
opinions felt from within the convention rather than from without. For, 
he says, “the call has come for men of no party to work together with 
men of all parties in the field of politics.” 

Sir Horace Plunkett and Mr. Russell have done much for Ireland by 
creating and developing the co-operative system among the farmers. 
But the debt which Ireland owes them is greater than that. Politics 
has been the curse of Irish life because the violent partisanship, which 
seems to be part of the system, has created misunderstanding between 
men of different classes and creeds where it did not exist and has fomented 
it where it did. The men whose professed aim has been a united Ireland 
have, consciously or unconsciously, done the most to make that impossible. 
Mr. George Russell and Sir Horace Plunkett have provided Irishmen 
with an opportunity to meet and work together on a plane above the 
region of official animosities. They have done in the economic life what 
the creators of the Irish literature have done in the sphere of art—given 
a common ground to distracted men. And because they have always been 
aware of the national scope of their work they are peculiarly fitted at 
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this time to address their countrymen on behalf of national unity. The 
great hope for the future which waits upon the performance of the Home- 
Rule Convention is that Ireland may have been informed and guided by 
the spirit which shines out in these appeals. 
Cuarues A. BENNETT. 
Yale University. 


TWO THEORIES OF THE STATE 


Studies in the Problem of Sovereignty. By Harold J. Laski. Yale 
University Press. New Haven. 1917. $2.50 net. 


Mr. Laski has given us in this stimulating book a critical discussion, 
conceived in a highly philosophic vein, of the state in its relations to 
the parts or groups of which it is composed. Primarily the purpose of 
his study is to place in critical juxtaposition the two opposing theories 
of the state—the monistic and the pluralistic. As historical background 
for his discussion he presents aspects of the conflict between state and 
church in Great Britain during the nineteenth century, the doctrines 
of de Maistre, and certain phases of the struggle which Bismarck waged 
with the South German Catholics. 

The opening chapter exposes the chief issues involved in the whole 
problem of the state’s sovereignty. It admits the temptation that bids 
us make our state an absolute unity and outlines the theory of the state 
that would have “all groups within itself . . . to be but ministrants 
to its life.’ The contemporary importance of this theory is not min- 
imized. The author admits the reality and the force of the state’s per- 
sonality, the compelling nature of the doctrine that the state must 
triumph, and that its unity is logically necessary. He frankly recognizes 
the widespread character of the notion that “what the absolute is to 
metaphysics, that is the state to political theory.” 

Mr. Laski is obviously fearful of the universal acceptance of this 
monistic doctrine, and, while preserving his critical attitude, is concerned 
to put before us the opposing pluralistic theory which questions the 
moral pre-eminence of the state, and refuses to admit that the state is 
more fundamentally unified than each of the groups of which it is com- 
posed. His method is to present certain aspects of history which illus- 
trate the difficulties and dangers attendant upon a strict application of 
the monistic doctrine. In his second chapter he goes to the ecclesiastical 
history of Scotland and finds in the secession of 1848 a notable instance 
of the kind of dilemma into which the state forces itself when claiming 
absolute severeignty over a group within itself. There was a conflict 
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between two societies—the church and the state. Where did the sover- 
eignty lie? Was the church a creature of the state or independent? 
If the latter was the case, and a difference arose, as in 18438, between 
the two powers, where did the decision rest? The author is not con- 
cerned to supply us with a specific constructive solution, but it is clear 
that his argument would follow the doctrine that society is or should 
be essentially federalistic and that complete sovereignty cannot be con- 
fined to any one of its constituent parts. 

A similar conflict between a group and the state which tends towards 
all-absorption is discussed in the third chapter, which deals with the 
political theory of the Oxford movement. Here, as in the case of the 
Disruption of 1843 in the Established Church of Scotland, an attempt 
was made to work out a doctrine which would give the church the 
general organization of a perfect society. The “somewhat chaotic 
antagonism” of Newman and the Tractarians to the moral pre-eminence 
of the state was less consistent and logical than the effort of Chalmers, 
but both protested that state and church were essentially distinct from 
one another, that each was a self-sufficing society into the province of 
which the other might not wander. This protest against the all-absorp- 
tive state was vigorously resisted by Parliament and the courts. But 
whatever one’s opinion as to the outcome of the conflict, in Mr. Laski’s 
judgment the victory was not with the state. The history of the Oxford 
movement, he believes, shows that the state “cannot from a stunted 
theory of its sovereign power, attempt the fusion of church customs with 
its own, but must rather leave her free to work out, as she best may, 
the problems that confront her.” If only the state will understand that 
“the degree of her freedom will be the measure of her progress,’ the 
tragedies of Oxford will not have been in vain. 

The fourth chapter deals with the theory of the Catholic revival in 
England. The main lines of the Romanist renaissance are traced during 
the twenty vears which followed Catholic Emancipation until it culmi- 
nates in the creation of Wiseman as cardinal-archbishop of Westminster 
and the papal brief of September 29, 1850, re-establishing the hierarchy. 
Then follows a description of the claims of the Ultramontanes, apparently 
increasing with the promulgation of the dogma of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, the Encyclical “Quanta Cura” and its accompanying Syllabus 
in 1866, and finally the dogma of Infallibility in 1870. Here again the 
question at issue is the problem of sovereignty in its most acute phase— 
that of church and state. The growth of Ultramontanism forced the 
issue of which the crux was the relations of sovereignty to allegiance on 
the one hand, and to conscience on the other. According to the monistic 
doctrine of societies, which argues the absolute sovereignty whether of 
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church or of state, the conflict is unavoidable and the difficulty insur- 
mountable. But if, as Newman urges in his debate with Gladstone, 
there are degrees of obedience and they determine the nature of 
sovereignty, the difficulty largely vanishes. We may still remain loyal 
members of each society. In our relations to the church, conscience must 
be the real arbiter of conduct. As citizens of the state we may refuse 
to recognize in it absolute moral sovereignty. “To acquiesce in its sin, to 
judge it by criteria other than those of individual action is to place 
authority before truth.” Nor will such a doctrine lead necessarily to 
anarchy. “It is sheer tragedy that men should be unwilling to realize 
that the majesty of the state is in no wise diminished by a frank recogni- 
tion of its imperfections.” 

In the chapter that follows, Mr. Laski selects for study the ideas of 
de Maistre and Bismarck, as being the strongest presentations of the 
monistic doctrine in recent times; and he is not sorry to discover that each 
met obstacles which proved insurmountable. With fine acumen he points 
out that despite the obvious antithesis of outlook between the two, they 
aimed fundamentally at the same goal. The one was the apostle of the 
old mediaeval theocracy; the other was the uncompromising antagonist of 
the Ultramontane theory, and did more than any man of his time to 
make of his state a “kind of modern Baal, to which the citizen must bow 
a heedless knee.” But at bottom the thought is essentially the same: 
where de Maistre speaks of the papacy, Bismarck speaks of the German 
empire. “Each saw in a world of individualization the guarantee of 
disruption and evolved a theory to secure its suppression. Each loved 
passionately the ideal of unity since that seemed to them both the surest 
guarantee of survival. Each saw truth as one and therefore doubted 
the rightness of a sovereignty that was either fallible or divisible; and 
each in the end came to the realization that his theories were inconsistent 
with the facts of life.” 

Mr. Laski’s book, which concludes with notes upon the problem of 
sovereignty in its relation to federalism and centralization, is one that 
will be welcomed warmly by historians; it will be equally appreciated by 
all those who, like the author, believe that an attitude “which makes 
the boundaries of authority commensurate with the bounds of mind is at 
war with the instincts most pregnant with human good.’”’ He has given 
us a scholarly and invigorating historical review of the significant events 
and theories which he selects as background for his discussion. He has 
also given timely warning to us, as citizens, of the dangers of an 
“implicit acceptance of a certain grim Hegelianism which has swept us 
unprotestingly on into the vortex of a great All which is more than 
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OUR NEWEST POSSESSIONS 


The Danish West Indies. By Waldemar Westergaard. With an Intro- 
ductory Chapter by H. Morse Stephens. The Macmillan Company. 
New York. 1917. $2.50 net. 


Time was when Danes and Norwegians held control of the sea, and 
as bold corsairs and traders forced upon their western neighbors the first 
lessons in ocean navigation and foreign trade. The first oversea com- 
merce in northern Europe was established by them; and the first colonial 
empire with important trade emporiums and flourishing towns was called 
into being by their love of commerce and municipal organization. In 
time formidable rivals—the great commercial monopoly of the Hanseatic 
League—appeared to contest their naval supremacy. Their early energy 
was already on the decline, and as they were unable to meet successfully 
the new competitors, their power waned, their commerce dwindled, and 
they were all but driven from the sea, which had once been their path to 
greatness. With the decay of commerce and navigation followed a long 
period of general stagnation in which the united kingdoms of Denmark 
and Norway played a very inconspicuous part in European affairs. 

But their favorite occupation of trading and seafaring revived with the 
return of national vigor. Towards the opening of the sixteenth century, 
King Hans, in the latter part of his reign, re-built the Danish-Norwegian 
navy. His successors showed similar interest in the development of 
shipping, and the two kingdoms became once more a formidable maritime 
and naval power. King Christian the Fourth, who ascended the throne 
towards the close of the century, was himself an experienced seaman. 
He hired shipbuilders in Holland, and sought with enthusiasm to regain 
for his realms their lost prestige at sea. He saw the importance of 
oversea commerce to the countries of the North, and he realized that their 
failure to maintain their maritime efficiency had led to economic decay 
and national stagnation. King Christian was an ambitious and energetic 
man. The memories of the past, and no less the great maritime enter- 
prises of other nations, which led to the chartering of powerful com- 
mercial companies and the planting of colonies, made him resolve to win 
for his own kingdoms a fair share of the honors and profits of such 
promising ventures. Many of Norway’s early colonial possessions—as 
Iceland, Greenland, and the Faroe Islands,—were still colonies under the 
crown; and other possessions, he believed, might be acquired in other 
regions. In harmony with the spirit of the age, expeditions were sent out 
to re-establish communications with the old Norse colonies in Greenland, 
and a Greenland trading company was organized. Attempts were made 
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to find the much sought Northwest Passage, and mercantile companies 
were chartered to trade with Iceland, the East India Islands, China, 
Japan, and the West Indies. Possession was gained of Tranquebar on 
the Coromandel coast, and later the island group now known as the Virgin 
Islands in the West Indies became royal Danish colonies. Thus the two 
Northern kingdoms entered the lists as rivals of the great maritime 
nations in trade and colonial empire-building. 

The transfer to the United States of the Virgin Islands in the West 
Indies marks the close of Denmark’s colonial policy, inaugurated three 
centuries ago, and creates new interest in the part she has played in 
European commercial and colonial expansion. Through the acquisition 
of these islands, the United States has superseded Denmark, as it already 
had superseded Russia and Spain, as a builder of colonial empire. The 
islands have become a part of American domain, and their history has 
become American history—a chapter hitherto quite unknown to the 
American public. It is very fortunate that Professor Westergaard has 
been able to place in the hands of the public an exhaustive and authorita- 
tive history of these islands from the beginning to the day of their trans- 
fer. His work is written in a clear and vigorous style, and is a valuable 
contribution to American historical literature. It is based on rich source 
material, and bears throughout the character of exact scholarship. The 
account given in the introductory chapter of the size, climate, physical 
features, and natural resources of the islands will be of great aid to all 
who desire a knowledge of these new American possessions. Of no less 
interest to all students of history is the well-written survey dealing with 
the organization and activities of the great mercantile companies in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and the part played by Denmark 
and Norway in that international contest for dominion. The writer has 
thrown much additional light upon the history of these companies, and a 
distinctly new factor is made available in the study of their organization 
and methods of operation through a careful analysis of Denmark’s colonial 
policy. In order to gain so firm a footing that commercial factories could 
be founded in the New World, the Danish government created a chartered 
mercantile company with monopoly of trade in the West Indies. The 
efforts of this company to plant colonies bear a striking resemblance to 
similar efforts made by other nations in different parts of America. Their 
jostling of doughty and not too conscientious commercial rivals; the 
arbitrary rule of governors, stern, heady, violent, often as devoid of 
respect for the common principles of law and justice as they were for the 
instructions of company directors, now dealing angry blows in an effort 
to control the jetsam and flotsam of humanity which constituted the early 
population of the colony, and now “going it” blindly in some mad effort 
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to satisfy their own cupidity and unbridled passions,—these are features 
which the skilful pen of the author has made most interesting reading. 
After the first stormy period of their existence as mere trading posts, the 
Danish settlements in the West Indies became well-established plantation 
colonies deriving their chief income from the negro slave trade and the 
cultivation of sugar. The author devotes considerable space to the dis- 
cussion of their fiscal history. The relation of the planters to the stock- 
holders and managers of the company receives special attention, and a 
vivid description is given of the importation of slaves from Africa, of the 
bloody negro uprising in St. John, and in general of the relation between 
whites and blacks in the colonies. 

The venture in the West Indies did not prove as profitable as had been 
expected either for the company stockholders or for the government. 
From 1721 till 1788 no dividends were declared to the shareholders, and 
Privy Councilor Plessen stated, according to the author, “that the lands 
of the company are too small and its inhabitants too few and that the 
colonial administration is on too limited a scale and has not from the 
beginning been established upon a sufficiently well-ordered footing or 
upon a plan properly suited to carry on commerce successfully with these 
lands.” The purchase of the island of St. Croix from the French in 
1783 gave new impetus to the planting industry. But despite this, the 
islands remained of small commercial and economic importance to Den- 
mark, and the opposition to their sale to the United States which finally 
developed rested on purely sentimental grounds. 

Knut Gserser. 

Luther College. 








